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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


Jr. 
Cornell University 


ITHIN the generous scope the topic 

this paper, almost any subject 
interest sociologists could dis- 
cussed. not intend here, however, 
attempt take all sociological knowledge 
for our province. fact, the very impossi- 
bility encompassing the accumulated 
knowledge this field striking indirect 
tribute the advances made the science 
during the century since the birth Durk- 
heim and Simmel—all fads and foilbles not- 
withstanding. Lest this appraisal seem overly 
optimistic, may recommend the simple 
operational test of, first, reading the socio- 
logical works available the world 1858, 
for that matter 1928, and then turning 
those now our libraries. Such test will 
disclose ample evidence that the discipline 
today knows vastly more, and knows what 
knows much more exactly and systemati- 
cally, than any earlier period. This must 
said clearly and simply, for our profession 
has occasion shown signs falling prey 
kind institutionalized self-blame which 
not justified the contemporary facts 
the case. The degree intellectual control 
can now command over incomparably 
difficult body complex phenomena 
order, incomplete though be, that needs 
apology and requires little defense. Per- 
haps the time has come deemphasize the 
youthfulness sociology favor inven- 
torying its progress toward the responsible 


Presidential address read the annual meeting 
the American Sociological Society, August, 1958. 


exercise adult role the community 

from this standpoint that wish 
raise several crucial questions concerning the 
past development, present condition and fu- 
ture prospects the field sociology. What 
are the accomplishments that constitute en- 
during additions human knowledge? And, 
what are some the pressing challenges 
confront? 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


Professor Emory Bogardus lately re- 
minded that Lester Ward his ad- 
dress President the American Socio- 
logical Society its first annual meeting 
Providence, Rhode Island, December 27, 
1906 began with these words: not pro- 
pose this occasion enter into any de- 
fense the claims sociology called 
science. wish simply show that its his- 
tory, and the steps its establishment, 
not essentially differ from those other 


action which the attempt made discover 
systematic evidence for determinate relations be- 
tween classes social data order develop 
generalizations that are true under specified condi- 
tions. the extent that these generalizations 
hypotheses form logically interdependent system, 
sociology mature Richard Schermer- 
horn and Alvin Boskoff, “Recent Analyses Socio- 
logical Theory,” Becker and Boskoff, edi- 
tors, Modern Sociological Theory Continuity and 
Change, New York: The Dryden Press, 1957, 61. 
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sciences.” Ward went argue that the 
then current state sociology was compara- 
ble that astronomy the seventeenth 
century chemistry “before the discovery 
the true nature combustion.” How far, 
all, have moved since Ward delivered 
his paper fifty-two years ago? 

appropriate use the occasion 
the centenary year the two sociologists 
whose achievements honor these meet- 
ings pause for reflection upon both the 
enduring and the changing features soci- 
ological knowledge, procedures, and styles 
thought. what extent has change 
sociological study been matter merely 
shifts foci interest and fashions 
methods and concepts,’ matter cumu- 
lative achievement according scientific 
canons? concern ourselves with ques- 
tion this kind need not expose the 
dangers excessive professional introspec- 
tion. the contrary, cite behavioral 
hypothesis some plausibility, effective ac- 
tion requires clarity self-identity that 
aided confronting our past actions and 
the reactions others those acts. 

There merit regarding the effective 
history discipline sociology having 
authentically scientific aspirations as, for 
the most part, extending back rather less 
than century. For only this period 
that there has developed the clarity con- 
cepts, the construction theoretic schemes, 
the command research methods, and the 
funding systematically organized em- 
pirical findings which must regard 
minimum requisites the characterization 
fitting, therefore, reexamine the state 
the discipline order discern important 
continuities, such there be, this vigorous 
and rapidly changing field study. 

Sociology has had set enduring con- 


Lester Ward, “The Establishment Soci- 
ology,” American Journal Sociology, (Jan- 
uary, 1907), 581. 

concepts are forgotten for the sake 
today’s notion. Who remembers Tarde’s laws 
imitation when writes about reference groups? 
Who wonders what respects they are different 
answers the same concern, whether they tell 
the same story different words? And where 
there real continuity the formulation 
Paul Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, editors, 
The Language Social Research, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955, 


cerns: with social differentiation and inte- 
gration, the conditions stability and 
change, the study group structure and 
functioning, institutions, value and be- 
lief systems, and through long and 
well-known list. all, can still read 
the works the Fathers and understand 
them, and even profit from them. 

more recent times, the proliferation 
numerous specialized fields, each with its 
many specific studies, has created pressing 
problems coherence and order both the 
conceptual and the substantive-empirical 
levels. Partly response this situation, 
recently have witnessed renewed efforts 
build theoretical schemes intended 
capable ordering the full range socio- 
logical knowledge, least major portion 
thereof. 

less comprehensive theoretic level, 
efforts establish continuity research, 
well formulate coherent sets em- 
pirical generalizations, have multiplied re- 
cent years. Among many examples one 
point the secondary analyses and com- 
mentaries upon The American Soldier 
and The Authoritarian Personality,® the sum- 
marizing papers “Current Problems and 
Prospects Sociology” presented the 
1957 meetings the and the pub- 
lication numerous summaries and evalua- 
tions recent special fields. 


theory has not been smooth progression, has 
nevertheless been relatively free from the dis- 
turbing discontinuities that reflect 
chaos.” Alvin Boskoff, “From Social Thought 
Sociological Theory,” Becker and Boskoff, op. 
cit., 18. 

Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld, editors, 
Continuities Social Research: Studies the 
Scope and Method The American Glen- 
coe, Free Press, 1950. 

Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda, editors, 
Studies the Scope and Method the Authori- 
tarian Personality, Glencoe, Free Press, 1954. 

which appear Robert Merton, 
Leonard Broom, and Leonard Cottrell, Jr. edi- 
tors, Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects, 
New York: Basic Books, 1958. 

Robin Williams, Jr., The Reduction 
Intergroup Tensions, New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1947; Reinhard Bendix and 
Lipset, editors, Class, Status, and Power, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1953; Mirra Komarovsky, 
“Continuities Family Research: Case Study,” 
American Journal Sociology, (July, 1956), 
pp. 42-47; Gittler, editor, Review Soci- 
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The utility this type work has not been 
fully explored any means, and appears 
have considerable promise. 

Along with the enduring lines conti- 
nuity, there need emphasize the ob- 
vious fact fundamental changes. the 
interests brevity, the risk must taken 
giving the impression dogmatism 
summarizing few the more important re- 
cent changes that have left their mark the 
American sociology today. particu- 
lar order: 

marked increase the technical ap- 
paratus the discipline and the sophisti- 
cation its research workers concerning 
methodology, research procedures, and tech- 
niques. 

The increased use approximations 
experimental design. Although these efforts 
are typically very far from achieving known 
and detailed control all potentially rele- 
vant variables, many interesting and useful 
results already have been obtained from ex- 
perimental and quasi-experimental research. 

The development more comprehen- 
sive and systematic conceptual schemes. Al- 
though many the formulations have not 
yet been firmly anchored empirical find- 
ings, and although really tightly reasoned, 
comprehensive deductive system does not 
exist, real progress has been attained this 
sector. 

increasingly close and effective rela- 
tion between research and theory, and 
greatly improved clarity concerning the 
mutual functions involved. The live issues 
that still remain here are mainly practical 
questions emphasis and procedure. 

Greater specialization, keeping pace 
with the growing volume research and 
publication. Part the wider range spe- 
cialization has represented the emergence 
partly new substantive areas such medical 
sociology, industrial sociology, mental health, 
and intergroup relations. 

More widespread and effective use 
statistical devices and mathematical think- 
ing. There appears convincing evidence 
that would lead one suppose that this 
‘movement will not continue. This develop- 
ment has had its share abortive efforts 
and false panaceas, but current work 


ology: Analysis Decade, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958. 


the whole appears have outgrown fads and 

The incorporation data, concepts, 
and theories from closely related fields, es- 
pecially from anthropology and psychology 
but also from history, political science, and 
economics, and lesser extent from other 
disciplines, including law and the medical 
sciences. the same time, sociology has con- 
tributed substantially its neighbors among 
the social sciences. 

Widespread diffusion relatively 
and sophisticated conception the place 
values sociological study, object 
element controlled the prosecu- 
tion research. not surprising, 
course, that substantial controversies are 
still with this area. 

general, Znaniecki noted, the most 
recent period has been characterized 
striving for methodological perfection, 
tendency concentrate upon specific test- 
able problems, and especially upon the test- 
ing hypothetical relations among factors 
The predominant, although far 
from unanimous, professional opinion seems 
that the most pressing current need 
analyze the larger sociological “visions” 
into more manageable problems that can 
put empirical test the context sys- 
tematic theoretical orientation. 

inspection the program these 1958 
meetings the American Sociological So- 
ciety quickly shows the alertness with which 
present-day sociology seizes upon current 
events contexts for scientifically oriented 
research. are dealing with public reac- 
tions Salk vaccine with John Kaspar, con- 
temporary music, the Chinese Jamaica, 
the Soviet Union, panhandling, John Dewey, 
economic development Turkey, the woman 
executive—and variegated array other 
concrete topics. first glance, even the pro- 
fessional sociologist, not mention any 
outside observer, may wonder whether and 
what extent there unity sociological 
studies. For the most part, however, this pro- 
liferation particular topics represents 
entirely normal division labor and spe- 
cialization skills and knowledge. what 


Znaniecki, “Basic Problems Con- 
temporary Sociology,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1954), pp. 
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extent the division labor represents the 
“organic solidarity” have right ex- 
pect coherent field study itself 
subject for sociological analysis. The present 
specialized interdependence will attain the 
impersonal unity Durkheim envisaged for 
society large if, and only if, its disparate 
concrete concerns are approached ac- 
cepted procedure (analogous the “rules” 
that lie outside and antedate specific con- 
tracts), its concepts are generic conven- 
tions, and its express the common- 
values the search for invariant, intersub- 
jective knowledge. 

With these notes continuity and change 
have reached our allotment space with 
regard the background the present sit- 
uation. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION SOCIOLOGY 


approach the present state the 
field find that many burning issues the 
past have been resolved are least rela- 
tively dormant. longer argue quite 
energetically, issues principle: qualita- 
tive versus quantitative methods, statistical 
techniques versus case study, experiment 
versus natural observation, attitudes versus 
actions, theory versus research, and on. 
may well that was necessary and fruit- 
ful have these questions debated the 
extent that they were, and there doubt 
that important questions remain for future 
resolution other the present 
thinking the profession, however, one finds 
certain disaffection with extreme “ideo- 
logical” positions these matters. the 
case research methods and techniques, 
particular, there appears have been 
growing tendency take rationally prag- 
matic position: one uses that which “works 
best” judged the criteria reliability, 
validity, elegance, power, and economy. 

still the case that among there are 
different types scientific 


Disagreements all these topics still exist. 
The point here only that the extreme positions 
are more and more thinly populated. Cf. the ju- 
dicious appraisal Nicholas Timasheff, Soci- 
ological Theory: Its Nature and Growth, New 
York: Random House, 1955, Chapter 22, “Mid- 
Twentieth Century Sociology.” 

indebted Cornell University colleague, Wil- 
liam Lambert. 


which, following might 
characterize (1) the historical and cul- 
tural, (2) the concrete and clinical, and (3) 
the logico-experimental. Persons the first 
grouping are concerned with broad social 
and cultural comparisons. Those the 
second persuasion are interested the de- 
tailed description, analysis, and diagnosis 
specific situations. Those the third cate- 
gory hope use abstract concepts referring 
exact observations and used construct 
predictive hypotheses concerning relations 
among variables. 

these types sociology correspond ref- 
erence groups—the standard-setters, compar- 
ison groups, aspiration groups, audiences, 
judges, and gate-keepers career lines. The 
collective views these rather vague and 
shifting collectivities represent different kinds 
consensus the norms and goals 
sociological study, albeit consensus marked 
high standard deviation and rather low 
test-retest reliability. the extent that these 
norms are internalized, they may de- 
scribed variants common sociological 
conscience. 

What are the main features these pro- 
fessional 

the historical and cultural conscience, 
above all important that the object 
study historically and culturally impor- 
tant. Such conscience will have little 
with those social phenomena that are un- 
likely receive names, dates, and the evalu- 
ation posterity. The events large scale, 
the punctuations the flow historical 
routine, the massive cycles war, politics, 
migrations, religion, art, law, philosophy— 
such are primary objects interest for 
scholars this kind. understandable 
that conscience this type would insist 
upon intimate familiarity with wide range 
materials, and place high value eru- 
dition great scope and detail. the 
same token wholly comprebensible that soci- 
ologists the persuasion being suggested 
might feel certain lack patience with 
horizons bounded one culture and time- 
span of, most, generation, the least, 
thirty-minute laboratory session. may 
expect that they will not overly impressed 


Sociology,” American Sociological Review, (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 660-663. 
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the findings studies what they may 
deem the “formless groups” and “trivial” 
attitude measurements much current re- 
search. 

the “clinical” sociologist, the other 
hand, primary virtue detailed and sensi- 
tive fidelity the complex, immediate situ- 
ation. His anxiety-dreams are likely 
studded with horrid fancies having “torn 
fact out context” or, perhaps worse, 
having “generalized beyond the data.” His 


conscience clear and his disposition sunny 


when after long experience immersion 
factory work group boy’s gang com- 
pletes vivid naturalistic description com- 
plex behavior and its complex motivation. 
his harsher moments, may describe the 
historical cultural sociologist “arm- 
chair theorist,” the experiment “artificial,” 
and the survey “crude” and “mechanical.” 

persons the logico-experimental 
group, the ideal study the highly controlled 
experiment the sample survey, complete 
with scales, scores, probability samples, and 
possibly electronic computers. Their lan- 
guage the language “antecedent-conse- 
quent relations,” “variables,” and “controls,” 
“break-down analysis,” limits,” 
chi-squares, and “suggestions for further re- 
search.” 

Although these hypothetical descriptions 
border the fanciful, some germ truth 
may lurk within them. And does not seem 
fanciful all suggest that these three 
types orientation have demonstrated their 
usefulness within the hospitable 
contemporary sociological What has 
what combination approaches most 
productive for particular types prob- 
lems given levels knowledge and syste- 
matic formulation. 

the allocation our quite limited re- 
sources among the tasks judged most 
advantageous for advancing knowledge, is, 
definition, error throw time and 
talent into zones that have already been won, 
the expense sectors still firmly resistant. 
There was time not long past when was 


the remark Charles Horton Cooley: 
“The mind not hermit’s cell, but place 
hospitality and intercourse.” Quoted Edgar 
Borgatta and Henry Meyer, editors, Sociological 
Theory: Present-Day Sociology from the Past, 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1956, 45. 
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necessary demonstrate, the face great 
skepticism, the sheer fact that sociological 
factors exist and that they are important 
causal agents human conduct. Much 
energy was devoted this task, and the 
effort was eminently necessary various sub- 
stantive fields one time another. In- 
formed opinions will differ the extent 
which the effort has been successful. Although 
the task far from completion and will re- 
quire much continued effort, appears that 
the main priority longer that arguing 
for and demonstrating the sheer importance 
“the social factor.” That importance now 
widely granted circles which were largely 
impervious such conception even few 
years The more urgent need now ap- 
pears that the verification propo- 
sitions which show and what extent 
specified social factors enter into the deter- 
mination specified conditions, events, and 
processes. now many governmental ad- 
ministrators, psychiatrists, social workers, 
public relations workers, educators, and 
business executives have come believe 
matter course, that factors” (or, 
“human are indubitably impor- 
tant. What these people now want know 
just what social factors under what con- 
ditions are likely followed what con- 
sequences. 

The incorporation portion sociolog- 
ical work into the literate culture our times 
has not been confined the effects just 
instructive and useful enterprise collate 
sample the quite large number in- 
stances which sociology and related social 
sciences have demonstrated that accepted 
“facts,” popular theories, and commonsense 
assumptions are clearly false. Even the most 
casual review will reveal striking examples. 
remove the alleged factual basis for 
erroneous beliefs clearly significant social 
function. Perhaps equally worthy note 
the implied importance insuring that the 
generalizations widely disseminate 


obvious distinction must drawn between 
recognition the importance social factors, 
the one hand, and recognition and acceptance 
the profession sociology, the other. Knowledge 
derived from sociology may used under other 
professional labels, and there guarantee that 
credit automatically will bestowed where credit 
due. 
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have the authenticity clair for them. 
always favorable. fortunate that soci- 
ology the whole has insisted, example 
rather than merely precept, upon facing 
social realities squarely and upon genuine 
needs for clarity rather than pseudo-needs 
for rationalizations. 

Among the possibilities for enhanced clar- 
ity the present stage development, 
special attention perhaps due hypoth- 
esis-formulation and the formalization 
specific theories. 

the first instance, appears that in- 
creasingly find that research directed 
toward evidence that accredits what can 
called complex-adequate hypothesis, that 
is, hypothesis which selects several 
weighty factors and combines them 
statement maximum likelihood. The com- 
plex hypothesis seeks impourd cluster 
independent variables, all which help 
friendship formation (interpersonal liking 
“classic” hypothesis would be: 
the greater the frequency interaction be- 
tween any two persons, the more likely 
that there will mutual attraction, all other 
things being the same. the complex form, 
one might say: “within interaction situa- 
tion, friendship formation will more likely 
occur the longer the situation occurs, the 
more often repeated, the more intimate 
is, the less (the) competition that in- 
volved, the more relaxed the atmosphere, and 
the more need there for mutual activity.” 
Although hypotheses this kind still require 
remember that they are expected 
hold only the usual formula added 
“all other relevant causal factors being the 
same,” their virtue closer fit the 
complex surface the empirical world 
experience. following the approach now 
under examination the investigator seeks 
achieve variable-saturation order max- 
imize the accounting actual variance 
concrete social phenomena very consider- 
able complexity. spite what initially 
may appear crudeness, such predictive 
hypotheses are capable kind empirical 


Some Proposition and Research Suggestions, New 
York: Anti-Defamation League B’nai 
1950, 52. 


precision often lacking the abstractly per- 
suasive “classic” X-Y hypothesis. One must 
add that the selection variables well 
the anticipatory appraisal probable im- 
portance will the better the more com- 
prehensive and logically integrated are the 
conceptual schemes and abstract theories 
upon which can draw. 

The formalization theory predictive 
empirical findings still its earliest stages 
and firm appraisal its possibilities can 
not yet made. The appeal such ap- 
proach very great. has demonstrated 
enormous power every field science 
which has been extensively employed. 
formalized, especially deductive, statement 
has the high virtues conciseness and econ- 
omy expression, the detailed explicitness 
that encourages completeness statement 
and that exposes errors reasoning, and 
the capacity generate diverse predictions 
from few axioms and theorems. Merton 
has argued, formalized theoretic scheme 
facilitates predictions sufficient precision 
allow decisive rejection alternative ex- 
planations. the past, discussions these 
matters sociological circles have drawn 
examples mainly from other sciences. 
long last, however, islands formalized devi- 
ations are beginning glimpsed socio- 
logical exposition. 

Let try explicate, two concrete 
examples, the nature certain current efforts 
build limited bodies research-based 
theory. 

Miniature Theory Group Relations. 
the Cornell Studies Intergroup Re- 
lations, was found that frequency inter- 
action with members out-group was 
closely associated with favorable attitudes 
(or lack negative prejudice) towards per- 
sons that social category. This finding 
was replicated fourteen different sur- 
veys, among adults and youths five widely 
scattered American communities; holds 
true for men and women, for the educated 
and the uneducated, for persons high and 
low socio-economic levels, and on. 
maintained even when such socio-psycho- 
logical variables “authoritarianism” are 
controlled. 

may well said that this correla- 
tion which tells nothing what 
cause and which effect. Fortunately, 
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possible from panel data show that changes 
attitude follow changes interaction and 
that changes interaction follow changes 
attitudes. The causal sequence re- 
ciprocal, mutual, and circular. any case, 
within quite wide limits, the more 
interact with particular person, the greater 
the likelihood positive attraction. Now, 
upon initial reflection this statistical uni- 
formity surely must seem quite incredible. 
know how easily interpersonal enmity 
arises, how great are the secondary gains 
from socially legitimated hostility, how 
pervasive and tenaciously held are those 
stereotypes which stand the service 
needs, and are acquainted with the 
ubiquity “vicious cycles” human rela- 
tions. it, then, totally inexplicable that, 
more often than not, these studies, in- 
creased interaction leads increased liking, 
even transcending those strong initial pre- 
judices which are reinforced and anchored 
vested interests and group consensus? 

the community level, with which these 
studies were concerned, find certain 
broad social categories—ethnic, “racial,” and 
religious. These categories are defined 
more less definite and more less widely 
shared stereotypes and affective-evaluative 
attitudes. Given these definitions, the social 
categories begin mark off real collectivi- 
ties just the extent that cumulative inter- 
action, segregated intercourse, and differen- 
tiated behavior lead awareness collective 
differences, common fate, and identifi- 
cation with in-group and its symbols. 
Through these processes, what was originally 
mere aggregate becomes functioning col- 
lectivity, diffuse but often quite powerful 
part the social structure. 

Now, given such structures existing side 
side the local community, can see 
that intergroup relations involve several dis- 
tinct sets social processes, not just one. 
the level inter-personal relationships 
individuals, one set processes occurs 
specific situations intergroup contact, 
which behavior importantly affected 
the normative expectations each the inter- 
acting parties has concerning his own refer- 
ence group’s probable reactions his con- 
duct the situation, and his expectations and 
demands concerning the behavior the other 
person such. Because the large number 


and complex interaction other factors, the 
interacting parties typically will find them- 
selves modifying their initial definitions 
the situation, oftimes quite markedly, dif- 
ferent concrete situations and the same 
situation moves from initiation termi- 
nation. 

But the community also exhibits for us, 
the same time, second distinct set 
relevant processes, namely, those that occur 
exclusively within each the collectivities 
taken separately. Here, within relationships 
marked need for relations trust, 
stereotypes are reinforced, awareness 
group identity and difference sharpened, 
and in-group solidarity inculcated and 
strengthened example, precept, and re- 
ward. These processes are the more effective, 
the greater the segregation the socially 
recognized collectivities, and the more intense 
the competition and conflict among them. 


-Within the invisible walls the collectivity, 


the expression out-group pro- 
vides legitimized mode for the management 
otherwise disruptive uncomfortable 
intra-group aggressions, supplies common 
universe discourse, reinforces sense 
belonging, and serves set credentials 
membership. 

All this goes the level formal 
informal interpersonal relations small 
groups and the episodic situations 
everyday life. When, however, turn our at- 
tention the processes that set the larger 
precedents for the basic patterns inter- 
collectivity relations, confront still third 
aspect intergroup relations, often neglected 
research and theory building. For some 
the most decisive intergroup processes 
are those involving contact between repre- 
sentives formally organized groups, the 
one hand, and those involving decisions 
(whether unilateral joint) about relations 
between the collectivities such, not just 
among individuals who happen classi- 
fied members. Relations this level have 
structural properties that cannot easily 
directly inferred from knowledge inter- 
personal conduct the level the small 
group. Here have the phenomena the 
decisions leading “Little Rock,” the 
establishment policy Apartheid, the 
perpetuation segregation publicly-sup- 
ported housing, the abolition official seg- 
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regation the armed services. such 
crucial precedent-setting public decisions, 
interpersonal relations friendship en- 
mity even the private attitudes the 
decision-makers often have surprisingly little 
with the outcome. These are “decisions 
distance,” which their very nature, 
tend categorical, that is, involving the 
familiar perceptual processes simplifica- 
tion, sharpening, and levelling well the 
social imperatives abstract generality, uni- 
versal administrative applicability, and con- 
crete definiteness classification. Although 
know far less than need know about 
the regularities behavior this level (as 
have been reminded Jessie Bernard, 
Blumer, Frazier, Lohman, and others) the 
recognition the distinctive properties 
such behavior indispensable first step 
toward productive work the future. 

this context, let return our initial 
question concerning the explanation the 
formation relations friendship across 
group boundaries. this area, one can be- 
gin discern the embryonic outlines 
miniature theory, which holds promise 
integrating several important lines socio- 
logical and psychological thinking. his 
presidential address before our sister society, 
the American Psychological Association, The- 
odore Newcomb ably presented theory 
interpersonal attraction which may serve 
our present point departure. New- 
comb derives the following central prop- 
osition: “Insofar communication results 
the perception increased similarity 
attitude toward important and relevant ob- 
jects, will also followed increase 
positive attraction.” 

the appraisal this conclusion, may 
bring combined sociological and psycho- 
logical argument bear. actuarial 
matter, the evidence shows that (other 
things being equal) propinquity increases the 
frequency interaction. Opportunities for 
contact are very important measure, de- 
termined the elaborate compartmentali- 
zation social structure, which marks off 
“acceptable” lines communication accord- 
ing sex, age, place residence, kind 
occupation, social rank, ethnic membership, 


Theodore Newcomb, “The Prediction 
Interpersonal Attraction,” American Psychologist, 
(September, 1956), 579. 


and on. Assuming that the greater the 
opportunity for contact the greater, the 
average, will the frequency interaction, 
what processes lead interpersonal attrac- 
tion? Given similar background 
and situation calling interaction, re- 
wards are most likely obtained from 
those with whom one interacts frequently. 
the extent that the reward-punishment 
ratio the interaction actuarially posi- 
tive, the mechanism reinforcement will 
the extent that one actor de- 
velops positive feelings for the other, the 
likelihood increases that will reward the 
alter. 

The more alter rewarded the more likely 
that will reward ego. this reciprocal 
process, then, the extent that the inter- 
action that has now been set motion dis- 
closes common interests that are observable 
and valwed the actors, the likelihood 
mutually rewarding behavior increased. 
The “benign cycle” will further facilitated 
the extent that complementary interests 
and “symbiotic” emotional needs are found 
the cumulative interplay these processes, 
that mutually gratifying relationships 
solidarity emerge interpersonal communi- 

immediately evident that this account 
consistent with several lines develop- 
ment sociological work, for example, 
Merton and Lazarsfeld and Williams and 
associates the role similarity values 
friendship-formation, Winch the com- 


may even allowed suspect that the 
interpersonal relationship which supplies rewards 
limiting theoretic case. Almost any interaction, 
matter how “unpleasant” the time, contains 
some gratifications, even these largely un- 
conscious. 

These formulations are consistent with the 
first Glaser’s hypotheses: “Change identi- 
fication pattern tends occur one two se- 
quences, follows: the first sequence which 
call ‘reflexive conversion,’ involves first, change 
feelings aroused contact with persons 
particular ethnic identity, then change asso- 
ciation preferences, and lastly change ideology; 
the alternative sequence, which call ‘ideological 
conversion,’ involves change ideology first, 
then change association preferences, and lastly, 
change feelings aroused contact with per- 
sons particular identity.” Daniel Glaser, “Dy- 
namics Ethnic Identification,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (February, 1958), 35. 
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plementarity needs marriage, Homans’ 
and Bales’ propositions concerning relations 
small groups, and Parsons’ account the 
basic processes psychiatric therapy, 
mention only few. Obviously the notions 
sketched here are highly incomplete and 
tentative, and have said nothing the 
counter-posing processes which eventuate 
misunderstanding, mutual defensiveness, al- 
ienation, dislike, fear, and interpersonal con- 
permitted deal with one thing time, 
and, that least some share the opinion 
that the formulations can now present rep- 
resent continuity theory and research, 
not inconsiderable funded achievement 
past thinking within the profession. 

course, what has just been presented 
represents only small part our present 
knowledge and disciplined speculation con- 
cerning relations. have sugges- 
tive evidence that even discordant “prej- 
udiced” interaction which, for any cause, 
continued over considerable span time, 
the participants mutually come have in- 
creased concern for one another: the rela- 
tionship grows salience and importance. 
The data also suggest that the course 
such interaction the interpersonal perceptions 
and affective attitudes will become increas- 
ingly differentiated, complex, and organized, 
that is, cognitive, cathectic, and evaluative 
orientations become richer, more dense, more 
elaborately structured. presumably 
through such processes, resulting from the 
imperious confrontations interpersonal 
communication and the inevitable revelations 
innumerable aspects personality, that 
intimate and long-continued intergroup con- 
tacts tend modify dissolve previously- 
held rigid and affectively gross stereotypes. 
But let resist the temptation this time 
excavate farther this particular vein and 
turn instead one other illustrative set 
substantive problems. 

Miniature Theory Formal Organiza- 
tion. Another example small “island” 
interrelated generalizations and hypotheses, 
derived from much empirical research, that 
now appears ready recast coherent 
and partly deductive form concerns behavior 
formal organizations directed toward uni- 
tary task accomplishment. Let begin 
noting empirical tendency for larger size 
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such organizations lead greater spe- 
cialization any case, with 
more elaborate division labor there 
arises increased differentiation interests, 
status-ranking, rewards, and control. 
seems the whole that this greater differ- 
entiation increases the likelihood tensions 
and clashes interests; yet the same time 
the differentiated structure results height- 
ened interdependence individuals and sub- 
units within the organization. The high 
degree interdependence, postulate, 
tends turn lead recognition among 
the participants the organization the 
importance preserving the existing order 
relationships, whole part. Then, 
the importance maintaining the organi- 
zation valued outweigh the dis- 
satisfactions generated the processes just 
described, differentiation will lead in- 
creased formality communication, in- 
cluding face-to-face interaction among indi- 
viduals occupying different Thus, 
the combination clashing interests 
with effective desire maintain the organ- 
ization that decisive: formality becomes 
structural means controlling tension, per- 
mitting the needful activities proceed 
predictable way. 

And simultaneously, formalization con- 
ventionalization favored another set 
conditions. The larger the size the organ- 
ization, general, the longer its lines 
communication. The greater the specializa- 
tion function, the more complex will 
the communicative network. Both these 
circumstances, turn, will lead directly 
formality, definite processes will not 
now stop describe. 

Now, one consequence formality 
create difficulties expressive-emotional 


This not invariably necessary sufficient 
condtion. One can imagine that result 
changes technology group objectives, 
organization might actually show increased special- 
ization with decrease size. However, with given 
technology and goals, greater size does favor spe- 
cialization. This can asserted without falling into 
the Durkheimian error. 

further hypothesized that the degree and 
extent formalization will the greater, the less 
the shared interests and values the members, 
apart from their organizational differentiation. 
Other factors, course, also contribute for- 
mality, e.g., rational considerations reliable and 
accurate communication. 


Fh, 
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including the “corrective 
feedback” feelings which omni- 
present informal social relations. And the 
greater these difficulties the formalized 
channels interaction, the greater will 
the tendencies form informal subgroup- 
ings and off-the-record lines communi- 
cation. 

The factual tendency for informal off- 
the-record channels communication 
emerge arises also from the impossibility 
providing for all organizational exigencies 
within the (necessarily) abstract and gener- 
alized formal rules. The more varied and 
changing are the problematic situations aris- 
ing the course the organization’s 
activity, the greater will the part played 
such hoc, informal communication. 
Independently and simultaneously, informal 
groupings are being generated the inter- 
action occasioned common activities 
among aggregates like-circumstanced indi- 
viduals, brought together the organiza- 
tional allocation specialized and interde- 
pendent “functions.” 

Still third set sequences can 
discerned. Given the facts large size, dif- 
ferentiation, clashing interests, extended and 
complex channels interaction, and formali- 
zation, know empirically that there will 
marked tendencies toward centralization 
control and the development hierarchy 
influence and authority. This centraliza- 
tion then further contributes the blockages 
and distortions expressive, contrasted 
with instrumental, communication already 
generated The same result, 
therefore, reached two routes and the 
two sets processes reinforce one another. 

are assuming that patterns affective 
neutrality, universalism, ascription, specific- 
ity, and collectivity-orientation are most 
likely invoked superiors require- 
ments alters dealing with subordi- 
This another way saying that 


“in harness,” and well know which comes first 
any life history. 

Among several possible causes this phe- 
nomenon, may recall Bales’ suggestion from the 
study small groups: there must some- 
thing about high participation and specialization 
the technical and executive directions which 
tends provoke hostility.” Talcott Parsons, Robert 
Bales, and Edward Shils, Working Papers 


expect formality maximized sub- 
boundaries within the organization, both 
“breaks” the formal status-hierarchy and 
interaction across “functional” groupings. 
The within-boundary interaction sub-sys- 
tems will tend “informal.” 

Given the centralized formal structure 
and some blockage and distortion the ex- 
pression aspirations, fears, dissatisfactions 
and other affective states among the mem- 
bers, would still conceivable that the 
directing centers the organization might 
appraised these states and willing 
allow for them the “official” channels 
interaction and communication. Even 
such idyllic organization, however, the 
necessary “corrections” will take time, that 
is, there “lag” the equilibrating proc- 
esses. therefore may reason that large 
differentiated organizations must contain in- 
formal substructures and that such organiza- 
tions must operate continuous, rapid 
oscillation between the two interlaced struc- 
tures, between the formal-centralized and 
the informal-local The oscilla- 
tions will not random but will constitute 
necessary movements the accomplishment 
organizational goals. 

Although these generalizations clearly 
not constitute definitive account, the 
present formulation drawn directly from 
well-known and easily accessible research; 
economically summarizes considerable 
amount knowledge; and, above all, 
vulnerable being proved wrong specific 
points future research. such respects, 
modern sociology does have the valid claim 


the Theory Acticn, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1953, 147. 

are here considering specific aspects the 
organizationally disruptive interests and motiva- 
tions its component actors. Cf. Parsons’ comment 
inherent centrifugal tendency pulls 
deriving from the personalities the participants, 
from the special adaptive exigencies their par- 
ticular job situations, and possibly from other 
sources.” Talcott Parsons, “Some Suggestions for 
Sociological Approach the Theory Organiza- 
tions,” Administrative Science Quarterly, (June, 
1956), 79. will noted that the present 
attempt formulate principle relating “formality” 
and “informality” consonant with Bales’ con- 
ception “balance” between goal-accomplishment 
and the diffuse satisfaction, which depends 
upon the accomplishment expressive-integrative 
goals.” Parsons, Bales, and Shils, op. cit., 124. 
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that has improved upon our discursive 
commonsense knowledge the functioning 
formal organizations, which loom 
importantly the present national and 
international scene. 

These two examples may suggest the 
value immediate work recodifications 
and systematic formulations our research- 
based knowledge. The evidence over- 
whelmingly clear that are, fact, finding 
sizable “streaks uniformity” social 
life. systematically record our clusters 
substantive theory, addition the con- 
ceptual development theoretic schemes, 
would much dispel unwarranted pes- 
simism based century-long rehearsing 
the complexity symbol-mediated be- 
havior, the alleged vagueness concepts, 
and the alleged interdeterminacy social 
acts. the test the pudding the 
eating, not have wait still another 
generation show that sociology can supply 
solid fare for intellectual nourishment. Al- 
ready the literature are hundreds em- 
pirical propositions, going beyond the purely 
factual description particular state 
affairs, which rest upon repeated successful 
substantial further advance will 
achieved organize these findings into 
logically inter-connected clusters, working 
toward eventual aggregation terms 
systematic conceptual scheme. 


CHALLENGES AND THE FUTURE 


Let turn, finally, certain important 
challenges and opportunities for future devel- 
opment. 

First, scientific sociology, definition, 
cannot provincial. Among the opportuni- 
ties for future research, high rank accord- 
ingly occupied comparative cross- 
cultural studies, especially those that will 
investigate specific hypotheses objective 
operations. This opinion longer the 
pious hope once would have been; research 
already accomplished shows the scientific 
value transcending sociology confined 


24Harold Larrabee, Reliable Knowledge, 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1945, 282. 

For appraisal the reliability some 
these propositions, see Robert Hanson: “Evi- 
dence and Procedure Characteristic ‘Reliable’ 
Propositions Social Science,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January, 1958), pp. 357-370. 


its own national One may call 
mind ready illustrations the series in- 
vestigations child-rearing practices stim- 
ulated the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Zelditch’s study sex roles, Becker’s 
hypotheses concerning marginal trading peo- 
ples, and the rapidly growing body cross- 
cultural knowledge concerning ethnic and 
racial Inkeles and Rossi have 
shown important similarities the cultural 
evaluations types occupations the 
industrialized countries the 
Japan, Great Britain, New Zealand, the 
U.S.A., and West Germany. Freeman and 
Winch report unidimensional scale social 
complexity, empirically derived from ratings 
sample quite diverse societies. Ad- 
vances the comparative study institu- 
tions and social processes complex national 
systems possibly are foreshadowed such 
beginnings the comparison social mo- 
bility France and the United States, the 


nine-nation UNESCO study, and the slowly 


emerging macroscopic analyses national 
institutional 

the second place, because the task 
sociology discover regularity social 
life, easy exaggerate the concrete 
orderliness modern complex societies, 
all their decisive political and military tur- 
moils, and this tendency further encour- 
aged just the extent that research focuses 
enduring groups and upon massive formal 
structures. The implied challenge here only 
incorporate more fully and clearly our 
theory and our research the study such 
matters discontinuities communication, 
fluid and rapidly changing situations, 
pro-normless collective behavior, misun- 
derstandings and lack symmetry social 
roles. Our world full crisis-conditioned, 
imperfectly structured relationships among 


Cf. Andrew Lind, editor, Race Relations 
World Perspective, Honolulu: University Hawaii 
Press, 1955. 

E.g., Robin Williams, Jr., American Society: 
Sociological Interpretation, New York: Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., 1951; Arnold Rose, editor, The 
Institutions Advanced Societies, Minneapolis: 
University Minnesota Press, 1958; Talcott Par- 
sons, The Social System, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1951; Florian Znaniecki, Modern Nationalities, 
Urbana: University Illinois Press, 1952; Howard 
Becker, “Current Sacred-Secular Theory and Its 
Development,” Becker and Boskoff, op. cit., pp. 
133-185. 
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persons and collectivities, under such condi- 
tions rapid and massive change that 
may require ideas more novel than “equi- 
librium” understand them. 

For social science, might seem, the best 
all possible worlds would one which 
totally integrated societies smooth and 
precise movements always returned 
steady state, while all the individuals 
living such systems occupied clearly de- 
fined statuses, carrying explicit and easily 
describable rights and duties, and which, 
therefore, every ego always acted alter 
demanded expected and vice versa. This 
conception has its attractions. other than 
abstract model, however, this image also 
has the potentiality leading dysfunc- 
tions, not the least which that, taken 
too literally, would severely limit the in- 
tellectual challenge coping with the enor- 
mously difficult problems specific empiri- 
cal explanation social conduct. 

all this, the great intellectual economy 
our most commonly used sociological con- 
cepts easily recognized and high 
value. the case with everything else, 
however, virtues can quite easily trans- 
muted into vices. could not well with- 
out the term “status.” But its use requires 
remember that such “statuses” 
“woman,” “Negro,” “professor,” “lawyer” 
represent heroic abstractions from concrete 
social behavior; that the limiting case 
and not the usual one when expected behav- 
ior derived from one status rather than 
combination them; that the principles 
“rules” which statuses are combined may 
least significant the manifest 
norms defining each position; that some 
definite statuses may not explicitly recog- 
nized members the group which 
these positions exist; and that quite complex 
“social types” typically arise conse- 
quence individual and subgroup variations 
within broadly-defined status social cate- 
gory.28 

The insidiousness reification well 
recognized general terms, but remains 
challenge specific instances analysis 
and interpretation. studies social strati- 


Donald Strong, “Social Types Minority 
Group: Formulation Method,” American 
Journal Sociology, (March, 1943), pp. 
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fication often said, implied, that indi- 
viduals “strive for status,” “are motivated 
‘get ahead,’” “struggle for prestige.” 
Here have make the elementary socio- 
logical distinction between the motivation 
for pattern activity, the one hand, 
and the social consequences that activity, 
the other. may recall the need for 
keeping the question purpose intention 
clearly separate from the function 
consequence. Surely the case that 

many persons who attained high prestige 

status achievement were initially little, 

all, motivated seek prestige goal; 

particular cases, the ends-in-view the 

actors were quite otherwise, and the social 

rewards eventually forthcoming were from 

their point view fortuitous, not unwel- 

come, by-products. Similarily were 
say that the Cromwellian revolution was 

revolt the middle classes would not 

imply without further evidence that 
“class” considerations were actually impor- 
tant the concrete motivations the in- 
tensely religious followers Cromwell. 
Analogous pitfalls abound other areas 
inquiry. the present time, the literature 
sociology and social psychology contains 
many references 
ing norms, “yielding social pressure,” 
“adjusting the requirements the ref- 
erence group.” the object these refer- 
ences point the sheer fact corres- 
pondence and convergences demands and 
expectations, damage done. But 
implication easily drawn that the actors 
question are motivated solely terms the 
immediate positive and negative consequen- 
ces conformity non-conformity, rather 
internalized values, being rationally 
persuaded questions fact and evalua- 
tion. The interpretative hazards this 
instance, well some positive safeguards, 
have been demonstrated such work 
Asch’s critique “prestige suggestion,” sup- 
ported experimental demonstration 
great variability the motives con- 
formity behavior. 

has sometimes been suggested that 
sociology together with anthropology might 
eventually develop into “grammar the 
social sciences.” What appears envis- 
aged this suggestion that may 
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enabled discover reasonably invariant 
principles whereby statuses are differentiated, 
segregated, and combined, put Parso- 
nian terms, whereby the value standards 
system action are arranged patterns. 

For specific social systems, are there meta- 
norms which norms are arranged, rules 
for combining rules, standards for organiz- 
ing standards? would appear logically 
that there must such principles social 
grammar and fragments scattered evi- 
dence are beginning suggest that this de- 
duction may confirmed. use Everett 
Hughes’ expression, “dilemmas and contra- 
dictions status,” properly observed, may 
serve bring out regularities hitherto only 
vaguely suspected. 

Another major challenge suggested 
the observation that not unlikely that the 
anthropological and sociological thought 
the past half century will appear retro- 
spect have been somewhat over-impressed 
with the importance group formation and 
social unity shared commitment set 
fundamental values. Possibly time 
reexamine, quite critical and concrete 
way, the range problems suggested such 
phrases “social cohesion,” “integration,” 
“antagonistic cooperation,” “interdepend- 
ence,” and “conflict.” That this not new 
suggestion does not detract from its perti- 
nence sociology this point history. 

Still another basic challenge lies the 
study communication. likely that 
ordinarily underestimate, rather than over- 
estimate, the importance ignorance and 
error communicative efforts. course, 
our analysis interaction legitimate 
construct the conceptual model perfect 
communication, with full complementarity 
expectations and exact mutual compre- 
hension meanings. But both ordinary so- 
cial experience and modern research show 
that communication often not free, full, 
accurate, mutual, and that failures and 
distortions continually occur. fact, 
know, much communication actually con- 
sists efforts modify, correct, supple- 
ment, retract, reemphasize, otherwise alter 
what discover have just communicated 
have not communicated. follows that 
need more careful study unwitting dis- 
tortions, unintended deviousness, subterfuge, 
secrecy, defenses, and hidden intentions. 
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Research sociology beginning give 
important information these matters, but 
the necessary work ahead enormous. 

the other hand, recognize the ex- 
treme subtlety and complexity behavior 
means implies that only clinical feeling 
for the unique case can used gain valid 
knowledge. The probiem sociology, inso- 
far wishes able deal with the 
micro-sociology interpersonal relations, 
rather, start with precise and detailed 
phenomenological description which enables 
isolate the crucial variables for study. 
pertinent example provided the prob- 
lem the differing consequences “depri- 
vation” versus “rejection” for the person- 
ality development the problem 
which operational specification the main 
factors seems feasible. 

One difficulty the relations sociolog- 
ical research other disciplines that 
differing conceptions mensuration, pre- 
cision, and phenomenological fidelity. 
team clinical psychologist, physio- 
studying “childhood schizophrenia,” the ad- 
dition sociologist expected add firm 
and precise knowledge and insights concern- 
ing parent-child relations, least general 
understanding unconscious motivation, 
and some researchable ideas concerning the 
possible effects early affectional depriva- 
tion and parental conflict and ambiva- 
lence. widely removed area, the sophis- 
ticated economist who studying economic 
development country newly ambitious 
for industrialization may have general no- 
tion the relevance cultural and social 
factors. But his questions the sociologist 
have inherently imperative character, for 
example, what extent will capital furnished 


‘by outside aid drained off conspicuous 


consumption upperclass groups, what 
extent will villagers respond higher wages, 
what labor turnover can expected, under 
these and other conditions? 

such contexts that sociology re- 
quires not only theoretic apparatus and 
capacity develop penetrating hypotheses 
but also high order research craftman- 
ship. not too much ask that every 


Kirkson Weinberg, Society and Per- 
sonality Disorders, New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1952, pp. 274-279. 
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holder advanced degree sociology 
today should capable, upon proper notice, 
really designing procedural detail 
study capable testing vulnerable hypoth- 
esis. Were not prepared demand 
much, would likely find that soci- 
ology would left with the cruder variables 
and the vaguer problems while the more pro- 
ductive avenues knowledge were pre- 
empted other One can dis- 
cern some quarters tendency restrict 
“sociological factors” such gross cate- 
gories social class, religious affiliation, and 
ethnic membership, while the study such 
genuinely sociological factors the norms 
husband-wife interaction, “mothering” 
behavior with infants, patterns treat- 
ment juvenile delinquents held 
the province psychiatry, clinical psychol- 
ogy, and social work. Simmel said that 
“Society does not consist merely the ob- 
jective social structures which have attained 
certain independence the individual 
bearers; also consists the thousand 
minor processes socialization between indi- 
viduals which contribute the functional 
unity the group.” give body this 
undoubtedly valid insight will require 
subtlety research technique not easy 
achieve but immensely rewarding for fu- 
ture scientific development. 

For research methods are more than gad- 
getry; they are the keys for unlocking the 
doors opportunities for developing the 
substantive bodies theory, now crystalliz- 
ing out the accumulated knowledge the 
discipline. the future perhaps even more 
than the past will found that there 
discovery development methods re- 
search and the development new bodies 
theory.” 

Certainly there reason suppose 
that sociology the future will exactly 


cultural and personality-process data, see William 
Caudill and George Vos, “Achievement, Culture 
and Personality: The Case the Japanese Ameri- 
cans,” American Anthropologist, (December, 
1956), pp. 1102-1126. 

Kurt Wolff, The Sociology George Sim- 
mel, Glencoe, Free Press, 1950, 41. 

Paul Hare, Edgar Borgatta, and Robert 
Bales, editors, Small Groups: Studies Social 
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the same that the present, nor does 
have fashioned according the models 
physical and biological sciences.** The 
most tenable definition “science,” any 
case, range definition based the his- 
tory the very diverse special sciences. 
Whether approve disapprove it, 
fact that sociology today contains both 
the scientific aspiration derive analytical 
laws explaining relations among precisely 
indexed abstract variables, and the historical 
intent communicate part the experi- 
ential richness concrete human action. 
may predicted, without too much 
daring, that for the foreseeable future both 
emphases will with us. 

There will those who would closely 
shave Plato’s beard with the keen edge 
Occam’s Razor, who would choose work 
with few variables closed and simplified 
system, whose pride the demonstration 
rigorously determinate relationships, regard- 
less how far removed from the full his- 
torical texture. And there will those who 
seek show how the repeatable pattern 
embedded such texture. Surely both are 
right follow their respective visions, and 
not impossible that occasional sociolo- 
gist may able carry friendly affair 
with both Muses without losing the affections 
either. 

full awareness the dangers proph- 
ecies, are willing, conclusion, present 
what one may believe and hope will turn out 
prediction the self-fulfilling kind. 
The prediction that sociology, together 
with the more closely related parts the 
other social sciences, now the verge 
important advances systematic substan- 
tive theory and that within some such period 


all, the physical sciences have con- 
stantly invented new methods deal with new 
sorts data. The biochemists, for example, 
did not conclude because the methods used the 
analysis simple inorganic compounds would not 
work dealing with complex organic substances, 
that therefore adequate methods were possible, 
that there could respectable science 
the chemistry living beings. the contrary, 
they went ahead invent new methods well 
new techniques for the understanding organic 
part-whole relationships. the same manner, those 
who aim social scientists are entitled in- 
vent their own ways mastering their materials, 
and challenge the skeptic doubt the reliability 
their results.” Larrabee, op. cit., 485. 
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the next twenty years there will major 
discoveries lawful regularities the func- 
tioning groups and other social aggregates 
and systems. entirely possible that 
these discoveries will enable build 
least partial deductive systems accounting 
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for large variety concrete social phenom- 
ena terms quite simple structures. And 
the meantime well that hypothe- 
sized future, sociology will continue enrich 
and clarify the world experience for those 
who know and understand its contributions. 
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question: What does executive’s 
attitude toward mobility, distinct 
from the fact mobility, have with 
his administrative performance within 
organization? This question represents some- 
thing departure from two traditions 
sociological research mobility. First, 
are not concerned with mobility rates, but 
with the more dynamic question what 
such mobility signifies for individual’s 
behavior. Second, treat problematic 
variable what commonly assumed 
given American society—namely, the as- 
sumption that mobility motives predominate 
and that there nearly universal competi- 
tive struggle for scarce and invidious status. 
Few would acknowledge, perhaps, that 
such “mobility assumption” characterizes 
their own work; and many would agree, 
matter course, with the proposition that 
mobility commitments vary considerably 
among individuals. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence such working assumption not 
difficult find: appears, for example, 
the readiness impute mobility motives 
those who have moved upward, portray 
American society vast model mobility 
pressures; and the readiness base inter- 
pretations data upon implied striving for 
comparative “place.” 


paper seeks answer the following 


This work was supported the School-Com- 
munity Development Study The Ohio State Uni- 
versity through grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Valuable assistance was provided Stanley 
Robin, Mark Lefton, and Edna Rogers. wish 
record thanks John Evans and Herbert 
Parnes for their critical reading preliminary 
versions this manuscript. 

their study business executives, 


Other appraisals the mobility motive 
(in the sense striving for invidious re- 
wards) are One may surely 
make case for the view that intrinsic 
standards achievement are more commonly 
held and more effective functionally than the 
mobility model would have believe. But 
regardless the incidence these two 
types motivation—status orientation 
against intrinsic goals—they are recognizable 
alternatives that may dominate behavior. 
The explicit recognition such alternatives 
highlights the need distinguish carefully 
between the fact mobility and attitude 
toward it. This paper presents one approach 


Warner and Abegglen appear posit such 
mobility model and impute such motives; 
Big Business Leaders America, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. They write: “The principle 
rank and status provides the motives for the 
maximal use our energies, for orderly func- 
tioning institutions, and for responsible leader- 
ship hierarchies” (pp. 11-12). Elsewhere the 
same volume, speaking chapter titled “Men 
Motion,” the authors remark: “It [the chapter] 
tells the story the immigrant and the country 
boy migrating the city. shows how each goes 
through process learning and unlearning and 
being acculturated and assimilated drives 
ahead toward power and esteem” (Ibid., italics 
mine). Greenblum and Pearlin make in- 
vidious status-seeking central element their 
interpretation data mobility and prejudice 
“Vertical Mobility and Prejudice,” Bendix 
and Lipset, editors, Class, Status, Power, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1953, esp. 486. 

e.g., Melvin Tumin’s criticism the func- 
tionalist position regarding invidious rank “Some 
Principles Stratification: Critical Analysis,” 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1953), 
pp. 387-394. Similar questions have been raised 
Nelson Foote and Paul Hatt “Social Mobility 
and Economic Advancement,” The American Eco- 
nomic Review, (May, 1953), pp. 364-378. 


the measurement mobility attitudes; 
and seeks relate both fact and attitude 
(on the mobility side) the performance 
executive role. 


PROCEDURE 


The executives, this case, were 
school heads. Sixteen them were city 
superintendents; four were administrators 
smaller “exempted village” schools; and 
thirty were executive heads local school 
districts. These men were chosen several 
grounds, but two considerations were fore- 
most. First, school leaders they are rather 
mobile, geographic sense; and has 
frequently been alleged that they are mobil- 
ity-minded the prestige sense. 
widely-held view that the school administra- 
tor’s position readily becomes instrument 
for furthering both class interests general 
and personal status interests particular. 

Geographic mobility and vertical mobility 
are not the same thing, but they are inti- 
mately related. The aim here examine, 
closely possible, the independent effects 
upon behavior job movement (which, 
some sense, typically both geographic 
movement and movement the prestige 
ladder) against the attitude about “climb- 
ing” that may motivate it. seek test 
whether the executive’s adaptation the 
available opportunities for movement—tak- 
ing into account both the fact movement 
and attitude toward it—is reflected his 

The second ground for choosing these 
men lay the fact that their leadership 
pattern had already been carefully inves- 
tigated Halpin.* His study, taken 


tie between geographic movement and 
vertical climbing has been reviewed several places. 
See, for example, Scudder and Anderson’s 
study Kentucky community, “Migration and 
Vertical Occupational Mobility,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1954), pp. 329-334. 
Warner and Abegglen, cit., comment this tie 
follows: “Thus, the men the business elite 
are mobile not only the social distance they have 
traveled from their social birth position, but also 
the geographic distance they have traveled. The 
two great currents movement America— 
through social and through physical space—are in- 
tertwined into single process” (p. 189). 

Halpin, The Leadership Behavior 
School Superintendents. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University Press, 1956. 
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conjunction with our own mobility meas- 
ure, made possible for be- 
yond the internal correlations that are 
frequently found attitude research 
(where individual’s response given 
scale correlated with the same individual’s 
score second measure). Here, was 
possible obtain scores the independent 
variables—career history and mobility atti- 
tude—from the executives themselves; and 
correlate these with the description, 
others, the leader’s performance. 

Halpin asked sample teachers and 
board members (as well the superinten- 
dent himself) describe the executive’s be- 
havior using “Leader Behavior Descrip- 
tion (LBDQ). earlier 
factor analysis this scale identified two 
major dimensions leader behavior: “Initi- 
ating Structure” and “Consideration.” Hal- 
pin describes these follows: 

Initiating Structure refers the leader’s 
behavior delineating the relationship be- 
tween himself and members the work- 
group, and endeavoring establish well- 
defined patterns organization, channels 
communication, and methods procedure. 
Consideration refers behavior indicative 
friendship, mutual trust, respect, and warmth 
the relationship between the leader and 
the members his 


The LBDQ contains items, but only 
these are used define the two scores 
described above. Examples the items 
that are keyed the Initiating Structure 
dimension are: “He encourages the use 
uniform procedures” and “He sees that 
staff members are working capacity.” 
Examples “Consideration” items are: 
does personal favors for staff members” 
and “He gets staff approval important 
matters before going ahead.” Previous studies 
(in education, industry, and the military) 
have shown that these scales can reliably 
discriminate among leaders; and the two 
dimensions—which are measures, essentially, 
the goal-emphasis (Initiating Structure) 
and the group-maintenance (Consideration) 
functions leadership—are generally inde- 


study dealt with the question: 
school staffs, school boards, and executives agree 
their description what the school leader does 
(and should do) performing his role? 
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The chief problem concerning mobility 
was the development suitable attitude 
measure, one which would reveal the execu- 
tives’ relative commitment “mobility 
orientation” against “intrinsic achieve- 
ment orientation.” Through series inter- 
views with administrators, 
items were developed constitute the long 
form the “mobility-achievement” (M-A) 
Twenty-five these items were se- 
lected constitute short form the scale. 
The M-A scale (which follows the Likert 
agree-disagree format) asks, effect, four 
kinds questions about mobility: 


Does the respondent take generally favor- 
able unfavorable view the mover and 
his motives? (For example, item 17: The 
executive who has his eye the jobs 
the line, just can’t all out for the group 
he’s serving the moment.) 

Given choice among specific alternatives, 
what values will the respondent sacrifice 
the interests advancement? (item 
wouldn’t let friendship ties com- 
munity stand the way moving 
higher position.) 

the respondent’s personal commitments 
about mobility reflect positive negative 
view mobility applied him? (item 
goa: has always been wind 


answer this question, Halpin used three groups 
informants: (1) sample seven teachers each 
the communities, (2) from three seven 
school board members, and (3) the executives them- 
selves. The scores from these three sources are 
treated separately. The sampling procedure given 
detail the monograph cited. extensive re- 
port the LBDQ (including information its 
development and application, the derivation the 
factors and their reliability, with complete listing 
items) contained recent monograph edited 
Stogdill and Coons, Leader Be- 
havior: Its Description and Measurement, Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University, Bureau Busi- 
ness Research Monograph No. 88, 1957. 

our contrast “mobility” and “achieve- 
ment,” the latter does not imply “comparison with 
al., The Achievement Motive, New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). refer simply 
goals which are not status goals themselves, and 
which are presumed intrinsically valuable 
the respondent contrast the value status 
betterment. Thus, family interest, community and 
friendship ties, school program, and the like, are 
all taken, the meaning this scale, instances 
rather than “mobility” emphases. 
The basic conception this scale leans heavily 
the unpublished work the late Paul Hatt, 
and the paper Reissman, “Levels As- 
piration and Social Class,” American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1953), 233-242. 
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head small organization that could 
guide over the long pull.) 

stability, seen essentially positive nega- 
tive character? (item you stay 
quite while one executive position, you 
become too concerned with keeping things 
they are.) 


Responses the short form the M-A 
scale were obtained from the exec- 
utives studied Halpin. addition, the 
career mobility these men was traced 
through the records the State Department 
Education; and information parental 
occupation was obtained index inter- 
generational mobility. 

The reliability the M-A scale has been 
found moderately satisfactory for 
group use. the present case, with exec- 
utives using the short form, the corrected 
split-half reliability was .64; and 
allel case, involving 100 high school princi- 
pals who used the 60-item long form, the 
corresponding figure was .75. Using some 300 
insurance executives who responded the 
M-A long form, Robin obtained corrected 
split-half reliability figure .71; and Silber- 
stein, unpublished study involving 
random sample West Virginia commu- 
nity, obtained corrected reliability .75 
with modified short form the M-A scale. 

The question the validity the M-A 
scale more difficult matter. Its very con- 
ception, course, precludes the use the 
fact mobility criterion; and dif- 
ficult, indeed, conceive “known groups” 
direct indices that can serve unequiv- 
ocal validating events for this kind scale. 
would seem that are dealing here with 
problem “construct validity.” Peak 
puts it, the ultimate test the validity 
any construct and the measures which 
enter into its definition, found the util- 
ity the construct the process reduc- 
ing the matrix events some meaningful 
order.” 


8S. Robin, “Executive Performance and At- 
titudes Toward Mobility,” unpublished M.A. thesis 
file The Ohio State University, 1957. 

Festinger and Katz, editors, Research Methods 
the Behavioral Sciences, New York: Dryden 
Press, 1953, 273. The term “construct validity” 
struct Validity Psychological Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, (July, 1955), pp. 281-302. The 
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Two indices mobility were used: 
index inter-generational mobility, labelled 
“prestige origin,” based upon rating 
parent occupations; and index career 
mobility, based upon the frequency job- 
change over 17-year period, 
the case prestige origin, low score 
indicates high mobility. The index career 
mobility expresses the ratio possible job 
changes actual changes, ranging from 
(an executive who served seventeen 
years the same position) .67 highly 
mobile executive with average length 
stay per position 1.3 assume 
that the career index roughly corresponds 
index movement the professional 
ladder—that group basis, job movement 
and vertical movement are closely 


present study, well those Robin and 
Silberstein, become part the process validation 
the exent that the work with the scale yields 
set consistent theoretical results. Silberstein’s 
unpublished data indicate that, consistent with 
prediction, the effect mobility prejudice 
dependent upon the meaning mobility the 
individual—i.e., upon mobility-achievement orien- 
tation measured M-A scale. Robin factor- 
analyzed the 60-item form the M-A scale, and 
tested the prediction that mobility-achievement 
orientation would the performance 
insurance executives. isolated three major 
factors, and showed that these were significantly 
and differently related various records pro- 
ductivity. 

eight cases, this index was based upon less 
than seventeen years, (where career lines involved 
out-of-state positions, the like). The ratio 
ignores those years for which data were not avail- 
able the given individual. One these cases, 
for example, involved 35-year-old executive whose 
record began 1948. made two changes the 
eight years from 1949 1956 and thus had mo- 
bility index .25. Thus, “possible job changes” 
refers years for which data were available and 
which the respondent could have changed jobs. 

11Two assumptions, centering around the two 
mobility measures, require comment. Inter-gene- 
rational mobility was indexed directly the 
father’s score the North-Hatt scale occupa- 
tional prestige. This assumes that these executives 
are roughly equivalent current status, since 
they all occupy substantially the same occupational 
position. This assumption rough equivalence 
does not contradict the notion that career mobility 
among these men typically associated with verti- 
cal mobility. the latter case, are interested 
the subtler status scales that apply within 
occupation; but these may ignored for purposes 
inter-generational comparison. 

Though may appear so, the mobility assump- 
tion not involved the postulation corres- 


RESULTS 


The proposition tested quite simi- 
lar that involved Silberstein’s compan- 
ion study ethnic prejudice. Contrary the 
current fashion, one may argue that upward 
and downward mobility are not themselves 
critical events affecting prejudice, but are 
significant only relation the status 
meaning which the person assigns the 
fact mobility. Similarly, this study posits 
the view that the fact mobility itself 
not predictive administrative behavior (al- 
though may have indirect influence, 
brought out whereas taking account 
the respondent’s orientation toward mo- 
bility will yield significant trends. 

The process “taking account” requires 
demonstration that the mobility-achieve- 
ment distinction productive one either 
two senses: the M-A scores themselves 
are significantly related leadership style; 
leadership scores are found predicta- 
ble the basis interaction between 
the fact mobility (that is, career move- 
ment) and the attitude brought bear 
that movement (that is, M-A score). The 
remainder this paper considers these two 
propositions turn, presenting the empirical 
case for the view that the individual’s orien- 
tation toward mobility, both itself and 
bears his career history, essential 
ingredient understanding the mobility 
process—in this case, understanding the 
significance mobility for leadership style. 

Before turning these substantive ques- 
tions, the degree relationship that obtains 
among the mobility measures themselves re- 
quires comment. Table presents the inter- 
correlations among the three mobility in- 


pondence between geographic movement and verti- 
cal mobility. Three considerations, among others, 
will indicate the line argument involved. First, 
though economic gain may involved these 
moves, there necessary implication that rank 
considerations (rather than, let say, family wel- 
fare) must have been motivationally important. 
Second, the correspondence not stated here 
more less universal rule, and would thus 
expect the correspondence considerably at- 
tenuated other groups (e.g., among blue-collar 
workers). Third, the fact (if fact) that 
status gain characteristic for those who have 
moved tells nothing about the motives those 
who did not move but who may have had ample 
opportunity for rank improvement, i.e., those who 
chose other values preference status gain. 
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TABLE INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THREE 


Mobility attitude 
Career mobility 


These coefficients were based upon 
cases. correlation .30 required order 
significantly different from zero the .05 
confidence. 


dices: mobility attitude (as measured 
the M-A scale); career mobility (obtained 
through job histories); and prestige origin 
(as determined the father’s occupational 
prestige). Table indicates, the latter 
two measures are quite independent; while 
the correlation .39 between mobility atti- 
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mobility indices and the reported leadership 
the executive, that is, the reported scores 
Initiating Structure and Consideration 
seen, respectively, school board members, 
staff members, and the executive himself. 
These data yield two notable results: 


predicted, the measures movement 
per se—career mobility and prestige origin 
little relationship administrative 
behavior; these r’s are generally low and 
none reaches the level required for statis- 
tical significance. 

Tke M-A score, two the six instances, 
correlates significantly and the predicted 
direction with the leadership scores—execu- 
tives who are highly committed mobility 
are said board members low 
Consideration (—.37); and describe them- 
seives being relatively high Initiating 
Structure (.38). 


School Board’s 
Description 


Mobility Measures 


Mobility attitudes —.20 
Career Mobility —.15 —.28 
Prestige origin -16 


Executive 
Self-Description 


Staff Member’s 
Description 


IS. IS. 


-08 
-00 -10 
—.02 -10 —.18 


Nore: The leadership scores used computing these r’s were averages based upon multiple describers 
from the school board and staff, and single describer the case self-description. “I.S.” refers 
scores Initiating Structure, and “C.” consideration scores. 

Significant the level confidence, using two-tailed test. 


tude and career mobility significantly dif- 
ferent from zero (at the .05 level confi- 
dence, using two tailed test). Apparently, 
those who are committed movement 
status-striving sense—high scorers the 
M-A scale—do, fact, move more often. 
There is, however, age factor con- 
sidered here: the older respondents tend, 
one might expect, score lower the M-A 
scale and they tend, also, 
change jobs less frequently within the test 
period control for the in- 
fluence age, through the use partial 
the correlation between M-A score and career 
mobility becomes .27. Clearly, the three mo- 
bility measures are not interchangeable 
redundant. 

Table presents evidence the relation 
these mobility measures leadership per- 
formance. This table contains the partial r’s 
(with age held constant) between each the 


These results are encouraging far 
they go: they tend support the view that 
the distinction between orienta- 
tion and “achievement” oientation useful 
one. And they tend, some degree, 
further the view stated earlier, namely that 
mobility, itself, not over-riding im- 
portance. For have seen that mobility 
orientation relates leadership style, while 
inter-generational and career mobility are 
not predictive the executive’s organiza- 
tional 


are dealing, however, with the total score 
new scale whose components remain 
further clarified. factor analysis currently 
under way, using larger sample school princi- 
pals. With regard the present sample, two points 
clarification are order. First, though the sample 
consists only executives, the leadership scores 
are based upon considerably larger group 
teachers and school board members. Second, since 
our purpose examine the utility the scale 


must explore, however, the possibility 
interaction effects—the possibility that 
movement does play role the determina- 
tion leadership style, but more complex 
role than have heretofore examined. The 
idea interaction presumes that mobility 
has differential significance when occurs 
under different motivational conditions. 

way illustration, one such inter- 
action hypothesis (spelled out terms 
our three critical variables—leadership style, 
career mobility, and M-A score) would run 
follows: Those executives who have highly 
mobile career histories and who are aiming 
the (that is, have high M-A scores) 
will exhibit cautious approach organiza- 
tional change. They will, the hypothesis 
holds, significantly different their de- 
gree educational conservatism from both 
their counterparts mobility ideology (high 
M-A’s) who have not been successful ca- 
reer movement and their counterparts 
career movement (high mobility) who not 
share the same status-centered ideology. Or, 
take Initiating Structure the dependent 
variable, one might expect that significantly 
low scores will typical those adminis- 
trators who combine high career movement 
with low commitment mobility values. 
For, hypothetically speaking, these are the 
administrators who, contrast with the 
stable executives, not develop the uniform 
and traditionalized procedures that presum- 
ably with long stay. And they are dis- 
tinguished, too, the attitude side, from 
the mobility-minded executives that they 
are not motivated use highly-ordered task 
performance instrument their mo- 
bility desires. Thus, the combination 
movement that not mobility-driven yields 
executive type that likely under-em- 
phasize what here called Initiating Struc- 
ture. short, these hypotheses hold that 
career movement distinguishing variable 
when taken conjunction with ideology 
about mobility. 

test such hypotheses regarding inter- 
action, had, course, the two leadership 
measures depicted the previous sections. 


and the distinction carries, engage here 
close analysis these executives whom 
triangulate, speak, data derived 
from the objective record their career, their 
subordinates and superiors, and the executives them- 


selves. 
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was possible develop, addition, in- 
dex the executive’s responsiveness edu- 
cational change, test directly the first 
interaction hypothesis outlined above. This 
index was based upon eight items (in the 
LBDQ) that are not part the scoring 
for Initiating Structure Consideration. 
Illustrations the items that compose this 
Change score are: “He stresses keeping 
with new educational trends;” and “He rec- 
ognizes the need for new practices.” high 
score these eight items indicates high 
degree readiness try out new proposals, 
while low score indicates conservative be- 

These three leadership measures, then, 
were cast into two-by-two analysis vari- 
ance design which respondents were dis- 
tinguished high versus low the M-A 
scale, and high versus low career mo- 
bility. making the latter dichotomy, 
was necessary take age into account since, 
noted earlier, age and career movement 
are related. achieve some control age 
variation, ten age groups were established 
and each group was then divided into high 
and low career mobility category. the 
analyses which follow, therefore, each re- 
spondent high low career mobility 
relative his age The success 
this procedure controlling for age indi- 
cated the fact that the mean age 
(rounded) for the high mobility group 
years, and for the low mobility group, 
years. 

This cross-classification the basis 
the two mobility variables—history and at- 
titude—yields four-way typology execu- 
tives which may designated follows: 
(1) the mobile non-striver (combining high 


The scores the Change dimension tend 
correlate rather highly with Initiating Structure and 
Consideration—particularly the latter—but there 
enough independence (especially far staff and 
self-descriptions are concerned) warrant separate 
treatment the three leadership variables. For the 
self-descriptions, the correlation Change with 
Initiating Structure was .18, and with Considera- 
tion, .47. For staff descriptions, the corresponding 
r’s were and .57. 

14This procedure means, course, that what 
called high mobility for the 60-65 year old execu- 
tive may low mobility for the age group, 
since “high” and “low” groups are designated 
relation the career movement scores for the 


given age group. 
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AND CAREER 


Change 
Type Description 
and Low M-A 
Career History (A) 


High M-A 
(B) 


Board description 
High mobility (1) 
Low mobility (2) 


Staff description 
High mobility (3) 
Low mobility (4) 


Self description 
High mobility (5) 
Low mobility (6) 


3.91 


5.00 
4.24 


Initiating Structure 


Consideration 


(E) (F) 


(C) (D) 


5.92 


5.00 
4.60 


5.20 
5.00 


4.92 
5.41 


3.58 
5.06 


4.50 
6.80 


This table presents nine repetitions (for three leadership scores derived from three different 
sources) two-by-two classification based high and low career mobility and high and low M-A 
score. The number cases each the four cells for any given two-by-two comparison varies, but 
the number constant each the nine repetitions. Thus, the number cases the group with 
high career mobility and low M-A score (cells 1-A, 1-C, 1-E, 3-A, etc.). For the high mobility 
and high M-A group (cell 1-B, for example), for the low mobility and low M-A group 
(cell 2-A), N=17; for the low mobility and high M-A group (cell 2-B), N=5. The means given 
the table are coded scores which range from zero nine. 


mobility with low M-A score—Cell 1-A 
Table 3); (2) the mobile status-seeker 
(Cell 1-B); (3) the stable non-striver (Cell 
2-A); and (4) the unsuccessful status-seeker 
(Cell 2-B). seek determine whether 
this four-way typology useful illuminat- 
ing leadership behavior. 

The mean scores, the three leadership 
measures, for these mobility types are given 
Table before, the scores assigned 
the different describers—board, staff, and 
self—are treated independently. The stand- 
ard deviations the respective means are 
not presented since the variance estimates 
derived through the analysis variance are 
given Table 

Inspection the data Table sug- 
gests some intriguing differences among the 
cells. Two the nine cells yield ratios 
(shown Table that are significant 
the .05 level confidence better; and 
third cell—in the case the school board’s 
description 
ratio 3.624 which borderline sig- 
nificance (using the more conservative two- 
tailed test, though the mean differences are 
the predicted direction). 

examine these data, first, for what 
they show about the Change scores, find 
that the staff’s description the executive 
(Table columns A-B, rows 3-4) there 


some support for the hypothesis inter- 
action effects. Significantly low Change 
scores, predicted our hypothesis, are 
found among two types executives: (1) 
those who have moved good deal and who 
are oriented toward status betterment (the 
mobile strivers, Cell 3-B); and (2) the 
stable non-strivers (Cell 4-A). the other 
hand, the mobile non-strivers—those who 
have moved good deal, but who stress in- 
trinsic “achievement” values rather than 
career such—are receptive organiza- 
tional change. But equally receptive are those 
whom have called “unsucessful strivers” 
—those who are oriented toward rank better- 
ment but who have not been successful 
career movement. The self-descriptions 
the executive and the board descriptions are 
the direction these results, but the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. 

For the self-descriptions, the only signifi- 
cant difference found with the Initiating 
Structure scores; and here career mo- 
bility itself that important. Those who 
have history job movement, regardless 
mobility attitude, describe themselves 
relatively low the task control aspect 
leadership. But closer look this matter, 
through the mean scores Table reveals 
notable fact. take the staff’s descrip- 
tion the executive’s behavior stand- 
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3.59 4.40 5.65 6.12 4.80 
4.53 6.20 5.35 5.20 5.82 6.61 
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History 


(See Table 


Consideration 


Change Initiating Structure 
and Mean Mean Mean 
Board description 
Mobility attitude (Columns) -960 2.182 2.102 3.624 
Error -580 


Staff description 
Career history (Rows) 748 1.203 
Mobility attitude (Columns) 1.341 2.697 
Interaction (RXC) 5.752 1.877 
Error -622 

Self description 
Mobility attitude (Columns) 1.768 2.376 
Error 


This analysis the mean differences presented Table involved unequal cell fre- 


quencies and was carried out according the procedure described Walker and Lev, 
Statistical Inference, New York: Henry Holt, 1953. each case, there was degree freedom for 
each the three major sources variation, and degrees freedom for the error estimate. 

Significant the level confidence (two-tailed test). 


ard, find that the staff tends agree 
with the self-description provided the 
non-strivers (the low M-A executives, re- 
gardless career history), but they disagree 
with the self-portrait the strivers. 

Thus, Table the staff ascribes low 
Structure score 3.92 (Cell 3-C) the 
mobile non-strivers, and these same execu- 
tives describe themselves with comparable 
mean score 3.58 (Cell 5-C). the same 
way, the staff gives high Structure score 
5.35 the stable non-strivers (Cell 4-C) 
and these executives give themselves com- 
parably high score 5.06 (Cell 6-C). But 
when look the strivers (in column 
find that “distortion” rather than com- 
parability the rule. First, the staff reports 
that the mobile strivers are high Initiat- 
ing Structure (mean score, 5.70 Cell 3-D), 
but these successfully mobile and upward- 
oriented individuals under-estimate their own 
degree task control (mean score, 4.50 
Cell 5-D). Second, the staff assigns fairly 
high Structure score the unsuccessful 
strivers (mean score, 5.20 Cell 4-D), but 
these mobility-minded, unsuccessfully mo- 
bile men overestimate their task control 


Significant the .01 level confidence (two-tailed test). 


(mean score, 6.80 Cell 6-D). The same 
pattern “realism” (relative the staff’s 
description) the part the non-strivers 
and “distortion” the high M-A’s, car- 
ried out quite systematically the data 
Table the Consideration dimension, 
for example, find that the striving execu- 
tives, regardless their job histories, tend 
underestimate their degree Considera- 
tion; whereas the low M-A group—again, 
regardless their career mobility—are real- 
ists that they closely approximate the 
staff’s description them. 

These results provide clues that help 
understand Halpin’s findings—namely, 
little agreement among the three groups 
describers their depiction the execu- 
tive’s behavior. The disagreement descrip- 
tion reflects, apparently, the striver’s need 
underplay what others might consider his 
“softness” (that is, Consideration regard 
the staff). And further, with regard 
Initiating Structure, the disagreement ap- 
pears reflect differential needs for the two 
types strivers: the successful strivers pre- 
sent portrait that minimizes their empha- 
sis tasks and procedures; while the 
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unsuccessful strivers stress their firm organ- 
izational control. neither case does the 
staff agree with the striver’s description 
himself. 

should emphasized that have 
been dealing here with the relationship 
among measures that are, with the exception 
the self-description data, independently 
derived—for example, the Change score pro- 
vided the staff related mobility his- 
tory and attitude the executive. Turning 
the item level the M-A scale, ex- 
plored these independent relationships some- 
what further relating the executive’s 
responses the items the M-A scale 
the leadership scores provided the 
board and staff members. Such procedure 
was carried out parallel form the 
analysis Table (where total M-A scores 
were involved). This involved series 
two-by-two analyses variance (for three 
leadership scores and M-A items). 
impossible report these results fully, but 
their substance follows: 

For nine the M-A items, differential 
responses the executive are associated 
with differential description the leader 
either the staff board members. 

history itself does not, any 
instance, serve significant discriminator 
leadership style—that is, “main 
effect” the series two-by-two analyses 
involving attitude item and career his- 
tory, the latter case yields sig- 
nificant ratio. 

six instances, involving all three leader- 
ship scores, the significance lies inter- 
action effect—that is, career history 
relevant leadership prediction when taken 
conjunction with mobility attitude (as 

These interactions follow consistent pat- 
tern—a pattern which illustrated Ta- 
ble where the data involving four attitude 
items are presented. illustrations, the ta- 
ble shows the results obtained with two dif- 
ferent leadership scores the dependent 
variable (Change and Initiating Structure), 
obtained from two different sources (staff 
and board members). all cases, the table 
speaks the question: What differences 
leadership style characterize executives who 
are different their response the given 
attitude item the M-A scale and different 
their career histories? 

The significant interactions Table 
argue for the view that the consequences—in 


Mean Scores FOR EXECUTIVES 
Responses Four ITEMS THE 
SCALE 


Item Number Item Response Type 
and 
Career Low High Leadership 
History M-A M-A Score 


Item 
High mobility 
Low mobility 


Item 
High mobility 
Low mobility 
Item 
High mobility 
Low mobility 


Change 
(Staff) 


Change 
(Board) 


Initiating 
structure 
(Board) 
Item 
High mobility 
Low mobility 


Initiating 
structure 
(Staff) 


The four items are presented their en- 

tirety below. 

Item you’ve got worthwhile program de- 
veloping your present position, don’t 
think you ought really tempted 
bigger job comes your way. 

Item often wise move after few 
years one place because you tend 
come against more and more criticism. 

Item 5,“I wouldn’t let friendship ties 
community stand the way moving 

Item 14,“One thing that would keep from 
moving the thought the increased 
responsibility breathing down your neck 
the top jobs.” 


The table read follows: Those executives 
who had career history high mobility and who 
responded item the M-A scale fashion 
indicative low interest mobility (Low M-A) 
were assigned (by staff members) score 5.8 
the Change dimension leadership. 

The item distributions were broken main- 
tain nearly equal number cases the high and 
low attitude groups for each item. The ratios for 
interaction these four two-by-two tables were, 
respectively, 3.99, 10.47, 7.66, and 13.03. The latter 
three these are significant the .01 level, and 
the first approximates the .05 level confidence 
two-tailed test). 


this case, the “consequences” leadership 
style—of high against low mobility depend 
upon whether this mobility occurs under the 
ment-centered motivation. Table for 
example, appears that readiness accept 
educational change (whether this readiness 
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described staff board members) 
significantly among the mobile strivers 
and the stable non-strivers—in sense, 
among those who are either “on the move, 
and out get there” those who are “not 
moving, and not interested.” similar 
way, far Initiating Structure con- 
cerned, mobility itself tells very little 
(see, for example, the data Item 
Table 5); but when the motivational con- 
ditions under which movement occurs 
taken into account, discover that the un- 
successful striver and the mobile non-striver 
are significantly low the task-organization 
aspect leadership. Though caution against 
over-generalization order, course, 
there consistency here that holds promise. 


SUMMARY 


The results appear move somewhat 
closer understanding the dynamics 
mobility. have sought further the 
view that mobility cannot assumed 
have singular meaning unilateral con- 
sequences. bears repeating that though 
nearly everyone, theory, may nod agree- 
ment this proposition, often not 
write though believed it. Lipset 
and for example, com- 
ment: 

The obvious common sense starting point 
for discussion mobility motivation the 
observation that people not like 
downwardly mobile: they prefer keep their 
rank improve it. Since any ranking 
evaluation the society, will re- 
flected person’s self-evaluation; since any 
person tries maximize his self-evaluation, 
tries maximize his rank. This would 
for all the rankings discussed earlier, that 
is, occupation, consumption, social and per- 
haps also power classes. The basic idea that 
persons like protect their class positions 
order protect their egos, and improve 
their class positions order enhance their 


egos. 


The consequences (or correlates) mo- 
bility are mediated the kind status 
interests that the individual brings bear 
the events that constitute his social his- 
tory. the empirical pursuit this view, 
constructed 


Theory Social Mobility,” Transactions 
the Third World Congress Sociology, Vol. 
1956, pp. 162-163. 


scale whose purpose was distinguish those 
for whom mobility interests take precedence 
over wide range more “intrinsic” inter- 
ests (for example, health, family, commu- 
nity). 

have found that such distinction be- 
tween orientation toward “mobility” 
against “achievement” (in the sense low 
priority status concerns) useful one, 
since responses this scale are apparently 
predictive the intra-organizational be- 
havior the executive. Beyond that, 
have found that while career history per 
provides little clue leadership style, 
significant element when taken con- 
junction with mobility orientation. These 
two considered together—history and atti- 
tude—yield four-way typology: (1) the 
mobile status-seeker, (2) the unsuccessful 
status-seeker, (3) the mobile non-striver, and 
(4) the stable non-striver. The crucial point 
that this typology, derived exclusively 
from the executive’s standpoint, related 
the behavioral descriptions him provided 
the staff members and school board 
members. 

brief, the typology helps predict 
some quite important aspects what leaders 
are called upon their organizational 
role: their readiness accept organizational 
change; their application firm organiza- 
tional controls; their responsiveness the 
needs group members. Apparently, too, 
this kind approach aids revealing the 
kinds perceptual distortions their role 
that characterize these types leaders. 
Taken together, these results suggest that the 
usual “human relations” training leader- 
ship not enough, for what implicated 
the leader’s conception his place so- 
ciety and the use that makes his job 
realizing that place. 

Obviously, however, are dealing with 
first approximation the measurement 
mobility orientations. What have pro- 
vided, addition the preliminary under- 
standings outlined above, firmer ground 
for hope that the elements, factors, in- 
volved mobility orientations can speci- 
fied. This paper argues, both principle and 
the data, that such specification vital 
are avoid misleading assumptions con- 
cerning mobility and come understand its 
consequences. 


PATTERNS MOBILITY AMONG GROUP FAMILIES 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Vincent WHITNEY 
Brown University 


PURPOSE AND SOURCES 


migration and mobility the 

United States, despite important in- 
creases the amount census data in- 
dividual and family movement the last 
two decades; and despite the large number 
studies mobility among selected, limited 
groups single communities which have 
been published recent years. 

Our own aims are limited. One purpose 
present data the movement se- 
lected families college students over 
20-year period the belief that these data 
suggest certain conclusions and hypotheses 
which may contribute further under- 
standing the extent and patterns mo- 
bility local communities. not sug- 
gest that our conclusions can presently 
generalized beyond the families for whom 
have information. 

second purpose explore the feasi- 
bility mobility research historical 
ex-post-facto type longitudinal study 
based the use questionnaire. 
Cochran has recently pointed out, current 
major research concern social scientists 
“to learn how observe the same people 
over period years.” Longitudinal studies 
are attempts this, ordinarily se- 
lecting particular group (such class 
high school graduates sample 
couples married about the same time) and 
following specific activities the members 
this group over period Such 


are many gaps our knowledge 


*Dr. Sidney Goldstein has kindly made 
number constructive criticisms this paper, 
some which have been incorporated the pres- 
ent form. shorter version was presented the 
meeting the American Sociological Society, 
1957. 

the Study Human Beings,” The Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, (April, 1955), 131. 

Douglas and Blomfield, “The Reliability 
Longitudinal Surveys,” The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarteriv, (July, 1956), pp. 227-252. 


CHARLES 
Florida State University 


studies obviously involve number prob- 
lems. They are likely expensive and 
require financing over period years. 
They face the major difficulty maintaining 
the size the original group the face 
the hard fact that people move away die 
refuse further cooperation. Continuous 
contact the subjects with the project may 
influence the behavior attitudes which 
are being studied. interviews are infre- 
quent, there are questions the reliability 
memory recalling specific events and 
dates; and there always, course, the 
possibility that the respondents will con- 
sciously falsify their answers attempt 
protect themselves, fortify their egos, 
give “expected answers,” for any 
variety other reasons. Special personal 
qualities and administrative abilities are re- 
quired the project head, who must con- 
stantly promote lagging interest and main- 
tain frequently delicate contacts among 
workers and respondents over lengthy pe- 
riod time. Noting these difficulties, Cochran 
concludes, guess would that now 
know how observe groups for long 
three years, and perhaps for long five 
years; beyond that, there are too few suc- 
cessfully completed studies able say 
that the technique has been mastered.” 
attempt overcome some these 
research problems inherent where observa- 
tion group carried forward over time, 
this study based questionnaire which 


cit., 132. The Douglas and Blomfield 
paper cit.) account one study, still 
incomplete, which has now been carried for 
over years. sample children born during 
the first week March, 1946, Great Britain 
constitutes the group under study. The authors 
report excellent cooperation both 
authorities and from the mothers the subjects 
(p. 249). Because the national scope the 
survey, internal migration has not biased the sam- 
ple although would have local administrative 
areas had been the units study (pp. 237-242). 
From sample tests, the authors conclude that in- 
accuracies reporting have not been frequent 
enough distort the results (pp. 242-247). 
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requires the respondents reconstruct prior 
migration events. Specifically, the study 
concerned with the migration history the 
families group college students over 
period about years, from their 
The data were obtained between 
1947 and 1952 from 501 undergraduate 
liberal arts students colleges and uni- 
versities the eastern United States. Both 
coeducational colleges and those only for 
men for women are represented, and pub- 
lic and private schools are included about 
equal 

questionnaire was constructed pro- 
vide both personal data and migration 
history for the student and for each his 
parents, from birth the date when the 
questionnaires were completed.* The ques- 
tionnaires were administered entire 
class one time. Each item was read and 
explained individually before being answered 
the respondent. addition, students were 
instructed not provide any answers about 
which they were uncertain, and were asked 
instead take the questionnaires horae over 
one the school holidays and complete 
them with the aid their parents. They 
were also requested check appropriate 
box indicate whether their own migration 
histories and those for each their parents 
were complete incomplete. Less than one 
per cent the returned questionnaires had 
rejected for incompleteness. 

Our migration histories are record 
past events. believe them complete 
record? the changes residence the 


range was years. The number 
extreme cases was very low. 

colleges represented are: Brown, Boston 
University, City College New York, Maine, North 
Carolina, Pembroke, University Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Wesleyan (Conn.), Wheaton (Mass.), 
and Yale. The respondents were all enrolled in- 
troductory social science classes. Appreciation ex- 
pressed staff members these colleges who 
generously cooperated administering the ques- 
tionnaires. 

Extensive analysis the relationship between 
(1) number and distance moves (in various 
patterns) and (2) such personal data type 
community birth, size mother’s completed 
family, father’s occupation, and family income re- 
vealed statistically significant differences. The 
families reported are apparently too homo- 
geneous group. The data presented here there- 
fore concern only the migration histories. 

The five questionnaires which the respond- 


student respondents over period some 
years. working backward from 
present date, have avoided two major 
hazards the usual study: 
dwindling the population; and the possi- 
bility that the behavior recorded could 
influenced continuing contacts. have 
also avoided the problems financing 
continuing study and securing director 
with special administrative qualities. the 
other hand, have increased the likelihood 
inaccuracies attributable faulty memory 
extending considerably the time period 
for which ask recall. And are unable 
test the reliability the mobility data 
checking random sample the answers. 
However, unless there has been high fre- 
quency moves for individual, seems 
likely that will able recall such 
major life events places residence and 
proper sequence. 

The 501 student respondents and their 
families for whom questionnaires were com- 
pleted are not considered representative 
any larger population. Nevertheless, despite 
some degree individual variation, and the 
existence small number extreme 
cases, they are collectively highly homo- 
geneous group white, native-born, Prot- 
estant middle-income families. believe 
that these 501 cases yield insights which 
provide important propositions for further 
testing. 

any event, these factors not influence 
our purpose explore the feasibility the 
questionnaire technique conducting 
ex-post-facto longitudinal studies the area 
migration and mobility. 


NUMBER MOVES 


longitudinal study has the obvious ad- 
vantage making possible relate the 
number and type moves each specific 
family the population surveyed. Our first 
consideration here the number moves 
each family during the approximately 
years the student’s life, that is, from about 
Moves are defined 
changes place permanent residence, 


ents had replied “No” the question, “Is this 
complete record your moves since birth?” were, 
course, rejected. were four which failed 
display consistent responses series cross- 
check questions. 
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RESPONDENTs 


(3) (4) (5) (6) 
(1) (2) Cumulative Total Cumulative Cumulative 
Number Distribution Percentage Number Percentage Number 
Moves Families Families Moves Moves Moves 
124 56.3 124 13.8 124 
70.5 140 29.5 264 
82.1 171 48.5 435 
92.0 192 70.0 627 
95.1 78.9 707 
96.5 83.6 749 
97.8 88.3 791 
98.8 92.7 831 
99.2 94.8 849 
99.6 97.0 869 
99.8 98.4 882 
100.0 100.0 896 
Total 492 896 


The source this table and the tables presented below consists data collected the authors. 


and all such moves, whether across the con- 
tinent the next block, are included. 
Table shows the distribution the pa- 
rental families according the total number 
moves completed during the lifetime 
the student. The mean number moves over 
this roughly 20-year period 1.8. However, 
the 492 families 153, 
per cent, did not move all and addi- 
tional 124 families, per cent, moved 
only once. the other extreme families, 
just over per cent, moved more 
times. Columns and reveal that the least 
mobile per cent the families made only 
per cent the all families 
making two more moves are grouped, then 
this per cent all families accounts for 
per cent all moves. The two most mo- 
bile families (only .04 per cent the total 
families) made per cent all 


editing, nine schedules were rejected for 
incompleteness. 

mobile families” here include those who 
made moves. These 153 families are per cent 
all families but their “moves” are zero per cent 
all moves. Only per cent the moves were 
made the least mobile per cent the families 
moving, that those making one two moves and 
excluding the nonmovers. 

Goldstein, his studies Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, has called attention the existence 
relatively mobile fraction the population “who 
tend make repeated moves from one place 
residence and whom designates 


Two hypotheses can suggested ac- 
count for the low mean number moves 
these families during the 20-year period 
covered. The first that these families are 
representative relatively well-established 
group which displays less spatial mobility 
than that indicated migration rates for 
more heterogeneous populations. The other 
the lifetime migration history which not 
revealed examination the 20-year 
segment selected. 


nomads. concludes: the large volume 
movement which has been shown characterize the 
American population may attributable large 
measure the repeated movements 
number persons rather than the single moves 
larger proportion the population.” Sidney 
Goldstein, “Repeated Migration Factor 
High Mobility Rates,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1954), pp. 536-541. 

Various studies have indicated that the chances 
individual attending college increase 
family income rises. See, for example, Elbridge 
Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues Stratification,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, 1942), pp. 
322-330; Raymond Mulligan, “Socio-Economic 
Background and College Behavior,” American So- 
ciological Review, (April, 1951), pp. 188-196; 
and Lloyd Warner, Robert Havighurst, and 
Martin Loeb, Who Shall Educated? The 
Challenge Opportunities, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. infer that fixity 
residence positively associated with relatively 
high income although there are clearly numerous 
exceptions. 
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connection with the second hypothesis 
know that recently formed families with 
husband and wife the younger age groups 
display relatively high mobility rates when 
compared with families with teen-age chil- 
dren. Similarly, appears that families with 
lower average incomes than those reported 
here, with higher proportions fathers 
holding blue-collar and clerical jobs rather 
than managerial and professional positions, 
and with larger proportion renters com- 
pared home-owners show greater mean 
number changes residence. Some all 
these attributes, that is, those associated 
with higher mobility rates, characterized 
our families prior the first few years 
after the births our student respondents, 
but these have not generally persisted far 
into the period 

order test the second our two 
hypotheses further, the total number 
moves the father each respondent was 
tabulated. These 492 fathers averaged 2.1 
moves prior the birth the respondents 
compared with 1.8 moves during the sub- 
sequent years. Thus, over approximate 
span years since their own births, the 
fathers averaged 3.9 moves. are aware 
directly comparable published data, 
including lifetime series moves. But the 
general assumption seems that 
higher rate mobility than that displayed 
our families even our fathers over 
the portion their lifetimes the date 
completion the questionnaires. 

further check the assumption that 
pattern movement exists, the length 
time since the family each respondent 
last moved was tabulated. The resultant 
distribution presented Table Only 
per cent the families made any move 
the five years, and only 
per cent the latest ten years. Nearly half 
(48 per cent the 431 families reporting) 
did not move once the latest years, 
and nearly one-fourth (23 per cent) had not 
moved years. large proportion 
the recorded movement seen occur 
the early stages the family cycle, that is, 


course, mobility may again increase 
later years when change residence part 
the adjustment retirement the decreased 
size the family following departure the chil- 
dren. 
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Number Number Per Cent 
Years Since Families Families 
Last Move Reporting Reporting 
18.1 
5-9 21.8 
10-14 12.3 
15-19 108 25.1 
431 100.0 


this item not available for 
additional families our series. 


the period before birth the respondent 
when was pre-school Ex- 
pressed differently, our data point the 
relative stability the middle years the 
family cycle far place residence 
concerned. may inferred that this sta- 
bility reflects the establishment the family 
both the community and the economic 
ladder. 


TYPES MOVES 


The role migration redistributing 
population between and within nations 
regions has received considerable 
contrast, changes residence within 
local communities are less fully 


study over 900 households Phila- 
delphia, Rossi found that “Mobility greatest 
the period when families are experiencing greatest 
growth. Most the moves made family take 
place within decade after its formation.” Peter 
Rossi, Why Families Move, Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1955, See also 178. 

example, Frank Boudreau and Clyde 
Kiser, editors, Postwar Problems Migration, 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1947; Dudley 
Kirk, Europe’s Population the Interwar Years, 
Geneva: League Nations, 1946,-chapters 
and Rupert Vance, These People, Chapel Hill: 
University North Carolina Press, 1945, chap- 
ters 9-10. 

important general study, which con- 
tains annotated bibliography related studies 
through 1950, see Rossi, op. cit. main focus 
number studies has been moves the fringe 
areas cities and the reasons for these; examples 
are Richard Dewey, Residential Development 
the Unincorporated Areas Milwaukee County, 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee County Regional Planning 
Department, 1946; and Walter Martin, The 
Rural-Urban Fringe: Study Adjustment 
Residence Location, Eugene: The University 
Oregon Press, 1953. 
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Our data permit distinguish distance 
moves from local moves. have defined 
distance moves those across county line 
and local moves those within county. 
This classification minimizes the number 
moves which are, reality, local since some 
moves within Standard Metropolitan Areas 
lier dwelling will involve change county. 

Table presents the distribution non- 
movers, local movers, and distance movers 
among our families. Nonmovers here are 
those who have never moved during the 
lifetime the student respondents, that is, 
some years. Local movers are those 
who have not moved outside the county 
during the same period. Residually, distance 
movers are those who have made least 
one move across county line. 

Table shows that 153 families were non- 
movers. Another 209 families (with total 
474 moves) remained the same county. 
additional families (who account for 
151 moves) made only distance moves. 
least one move across county line was made 
final group 130 families (with total 
422 distance and local moves). The mean 
number moves the local movers the 
20-year period thus 2.3 and that families 
making only distance moves 2.2 com- 
parison, the mean for families making both 
distance and local moves 3.2. 

Further insight into the pattern move- 
ment within the local community gained 
breakdown the total moves those 
130 families with one more distance 
moves. These families made 422 moves; 
and these, 292 were distance moves, that 
is, changes residence across county line. 
The remaining 130 moves were local ones, 
100 within community in-migration and 
following the initial distance move, and 
interspersed with distance moves. The ad- 
dition these 130 local moves the 474 
similar moves made families who never 
left their original communities residence 
gives total local moves. Comparison 
these figures shows, for these families, that 
migration into another county residence 
responsible for per cent all movement 
and local changes residence account for 
per cent. other words, local shifts 
dwelling account for significantly greater 
part all community movement than does 


PATTERN RESIDENCE FAMILIES WITH 
RESPONDENTS 


Total Number 
Number Families 
Move Families Making Remaining 

Number Local Move Each Move 
153 362 
209 
122 


in-migration. These limited data suggest the 
hypothesis that when family undertakes 
one more distance moves, the last distance 
move will followed final local move. 

Table shows the pattern residence 
for those 362 families who lived the same 
county over the 20-year life the student 
respondents. definition, the 209 changes 
residence are all local moves. The number 
declines with each increase the 
total number moves. One-hundred-and- 
fifty-three families had already made their 
“final” move before the birth the respond- 
ent. Eighty-seven families made one addi- 
tional move, made two additional moves, 
and down two families who made 
seven additional moves. 

Figure illustrates second pattern 
movement found among the families dia- 
grammed who combined distance moves with 


Srupent RESPONDENT 


Type and Direction 
of Move 


A - Families making two moves 
8 - Families making three moves 
C - Families making four moves 
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Second 
a 
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families who made two moves the 20- 
year period, the first distance move 
and the second local move. Similarly, 
lies with total three moves each. There 
are two alternative patterns possible within 
this group. The eight families who made 
initial distance move followed two local 
moves are represented 
The five families who made two distance 
moves followed one local move are indi- 
indicate the increasingly 
complex combination possibilities for 
families joining one more distance moves 
and one more local moves for total 
four moves. (To preserve clarity, have 
not attempted include here the families 
who made more than four 
should noted that Figure the final 
move always local move. This theoretical 
patterning actually true for somewhat over 
per cent all families having any dis- 
tance move, but does not describe few 
families the category local moves in- 
terspersed with distance moves. 

There final category families who 
have made only distance moves. Their dis- 
tribution number moves completed 
presented Table our hypothesis 
that last moves are local moves correct, 
these -70 families have not completed their 
sequence moves since they have not yet 
made local change residence. However, 
recognize limitations our hypothesis, 
first, that for some families the original dis- 
tance move into the community represents 
fact “final” move, and, second, that 
some families with fathers occupational 
categories such construction worker, 
soldier, and minister (in certain denomina- 
tions) will continue make distance moves 
exclusively over the working life the 
family wage earner. The families who 
have made four more distance moves fall 
largely into these nomadic occupational 
classifications. the other hand, the 
families with one distance move and 
local move undoubtedly include number 
who were able secure house and location 


the same reason have excluded those 
few cases where the first move local and where 
distance move follows. 
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compatible with their social and economic 
positions and suited their tastes and family 
size the time their original migration 
into the community. They also include 
families who have lived less than five years 
their present address and who are there- 
fore especially likely move again. 


REASONS FOR MOVES 


far have dealt only with the dis- 
tribution moves families terms 
numbers and patterns. Fortunately, the 
longitudinal type study permits 
relate each category moves the reasons 
for moving. 

The questionnaire asked each respondent 
indicate the reason reasons for each 
change residence making short state- 
ment his own words. editing, these re- 
plies were divided into four categories 
reasons for moving: economic, status, non- 
status, and dissatisfactions. The first two 
categories represent positive incentives 
change place residence. They include all 
those answers where the respondent indi- 
cated move had been made allow 
neighborhood one likely serve 
overt index higher The category 
non-status reasons neutral one and 
includes those causes which are related 
neither anticipated family nor individual 
improvement status nor which are re- 
sponse dissatisfaction with previous 
house neighborhood. Examples non- 
status reasons are moves because poor 
health, order join relatives friends, 
because property was condemned build 
highway airport. The category dis- 


houses neighborhoods are those 
which were defined the respondents terms 
indicating awareness that they involved status 
improvement. Respondents used such phrases 
“moving neighborhood with nicer people,” 
“moving the best part town,” and “getting 
place that could proud entertain our 
friends in.” few statements, such “getting 
nicer house now that could afford when 
father’s salary went up,” may overlap part 
with the category dissatisfactions. All answers 
which indicate move based concrete dislike 
some aspect specific house neighborhood 
were placed the latter category attempt 
differentiate status and non-status moves. 
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Type Move 
Local Distance 
Type Reason 
Given for Move Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Economic 399 90.0 
Status 545 90.0 3.0 
Non-status 3.0 3.5 
Dissatisfaction 6.0 3.5 
All types 604 99.9 443 100.0 


Less than one per cent. 


satisfaction composed “negative” 
reasons for moving involving dislike some 
aspect the house neighborhood, for 
example, noisy neighbors, leaky plumbing, 
outgrown house, “excessive” taxes, 
poor school system. More than one 
reason for moving, and reasons from more 
than one category, were given some cases. 
Most moves could nevertheless classified 
single 

Table presents the relationship between 
type move and reason for that move. 
Giving further support long-established 
theory the primacy economic factors 
among the causes approxi- 
mately per cent the reasons given for 
distance moves were classed economic— 
largely seek accept job advancement. 
many cases advance economic posi- 
tion can clearly expected yield im- 
proved social status, and the members 
our middle-income group can assumed 
have been aware this connection. 
Nevertheless, status reasons for distance 
moves were given less than per cent 
the responses. The remaining per cent 
the reasons were about equally divided 
between the non-status and dissatisfaction 
categories. 


reasons given other studies for moves 
suburban fringe areas from central city, 
see Dewey, cit., pp. 12-25; Earl Koos and 
Edmund Brunner, Suburbanization Web- 
ster, New York, Rochester: Department Soci- 
ology, University Rochester, 1945, 35; Martin, 
op. cit.; and Rossi, op. cit., especially section IV. 

Problems, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1953, Fourth Edition, pp. 274-275. For more 
sophisticated statement the place economic 
factors the complex causes migration, see 
Kirk, op. cit., pp. 148-156. 


For the local moves very different pic- 
ture emerges. Ninety per cent the explana- 
tions such moves were categorized 
status The specific responses indi- 
cate that increases family income made 
many these moves possible. The decision 
move, however, was based not seeking 
additional income gains but the prior 
existence such increases. These were moves 
“more desirable” neighborhood local 
community. Some were join new co- 
workers and others similar position fol- 
lowing advancement the job. Just under 
per cent the local moves were attributa- 
ble economic factors (less than per 
cent), non-status factors per cent), dis- 


families were, the average, the 
middle ranks terms American family income 
and job status. Furthermore, they were almost 
upwardly mobile shown questions occu- 
pation and income the time birth the stu- 
dent respondent and the time the questionnaire 
was completed, some years later. Family size, 
and presumably expenses, were increasing. 
would expect such group exhibit maximum 
status moves. unpublished study labor 
mobility Rhode Island textile city indicates 
that, among lower-income mill workers, the prin- 
cipal cause for local moves dissatisfaction with 
particular dwellings. Among the Philadelphia 
families studied Rossi (op. cit., summarized 
Chapter 11), was found that changes residence 
were closely tied changes family composition 
different stages the life cycle, producing dis- 
satisfaction with the dwelling unit itself (especially 
terms the living space available) with the 
neighborhood (“social environment”). 

Rossi cites dissatisfactions with residence 
neighborhood much more importance 
moving than our data suggest. Chapters 
and 11). However, our category dissatisfaction 
appears considerably narrower than that 
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Thus, reach second proposition for 
further testing: family make local 
moves, the Nth move will status one. 
recognize that this proposition, use 
shown apply subgroups the Ameri- 
can population rather than the total pop- 
ulation. Actually, for families similar 
those reported here, the proposition might 
stated: family makes local moves, 
all moves will status ones. For our 
families this would hold true per cent 
all cases. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The representativeness our families 
larger universe cannot established and, 
therefore, generalizations applying other 
groups are obviously ruled out. neverthe- 
less have identified these families rather 
homogeneous group respects: 
white, preponderantly Protestant, middle- 
income, with parents largely between and 
years age, and almost wholly urban 
All, course, had sons 
daughters college. 

Apparently, not have well-differen- 
tiated groups our family series, but rather 
core relatively stable families meas- 
ured the low average rate change 
residence. They have contributed only 
modestly the relatively high migration 
rates which have characterized the United 
States recent The average 


ployed Rossi; his overlaps part with our 
status-moves. 

Actually, per cent lived places defined 
the 1950 census within Standard Metro- 
politan Areas. 

Based its monthly population sample survey, 
the Bureau the Census estimates that between 
April 1956 and April 1957, 10,268,000 persons 
year older (or 6.2 per cent the population) 
changed county residence, and that 21,566,000 
(or 13.1 per cent) moved different dwelling 
within the same county. (Bureau the Census, 
“Mobility the Population the United States, 
April 1956 April 1957,” Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-20, No. 61, October 1957, 8). 
Earlier, and coinciding part with the years 
covered this study, the Bureau found change 
residence across county line between 1940 and 
1947 per cent the population. (Bureau 
the Census, “Internal Migration the United 
States, April 1940 April 1947,” Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20, No. 14, April 1948, 1). 
Such data, course, give indication addi- 
tional moves within the periods time indicated. 


the entire group less than one move per 
family each decade the 20-year period 
studied. One-third did not move all and 
additional one-fourth moved only once 
the years. These are families which may 
presumed promote the stability local 
social organization and the continuity 
traditions and values the communities 
which they Among our families, the 
200 who made both distance and local moves 
have contributed disproportionately the 
horizontal mobility the community. Al- 
though the mean number moves the 
families who made only distance moves 2.2 
contrasted with mean 2.3 moves for 
solely local movers, the distance movers, be- 
cause their continuing in- and out-migra- 
tion, may presumed have had minimal 
ties with their succeeding communities, and 
collectively have been least well integrated 

have seen, local moves among our 
families account for more than half (57 per 
cent) all moves. the histories the 
153 families who made moves the 20- 
year period are carried back for additional 
years, the percentage local moves 
increased nearly two-thirds. Local moves 
are undertaken largely for status reasons. 
Status moves appear follow the achieve- 
ment the economic goals which prompted 
distance moves. Thus, hypothesize that 
when family migrates community, and 
subsequently remains that community, the 
initial distance move will followed one 
more local moves. For our families, this 
“milling around” response changed 
economic position and wants accounts for 
the major part all mobility involving the 
family, mobility greatest the early part 
the cycle, before children are born 
when they are young. There definite 
pattern movement among the families 
studied. 

Finally, conclude that the question- 
naire method feasible technique for ex- 
post-facto longitudinal studies migration. 


Goldstein, cit., 540. 
25To some extent, because their office, minis- 


ters are exception. 

process applies well many families 
originating the local community who improve 
their economic position. 


| 

| | 
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The kinds data can provide are limited, over period time which probably in- 
course, those which represent objective creases the soundness interpretation 
events and which are subject recall with data and permits greater wealth detail. 


reasonuble degree accuracy. The va- the other hand, view the problems 
lidity our results has probably been in- involved longitudinal studies, especially 
creased our ability achieve nearly difficulty maintaining contact with 
complete set returns from group with group persons whose dispersion being 
rather low rate residential movement. studied, more detailed inquiry into migration 
The questionnaire technique does not pro- use questionnaire appears 

vide the kind familiarity with situation warranted. 

PROBLEMS INFERENCE AND PROOF 
PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


Howarp BECKER 
Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 


participating the daily life the Let describe, one specific instance 

group organization observational technique, what col- 

watches the people studying see and have done studying medi- 
what situations they ordinarily meet cal school. went lectures with students 

how they behave them. enters their first two years basic science 


participant observer gathers data the events has observed. 


conversation with some all the partici- and frequented the laboratories which they 
pants these situations and discovers their spend most their time, watching them and 
engaging casual conversation they dis- 

*This paper developed out problems cadavers examined pathology speci- 
analysis arising study state medical school. followed these students their 
The study sponsored Community Studies, Inc., fraternity houses and sat around while they 


Hughes; Anselm Strauss also member discussed their school experiences. ac- 


the research team. Most the material presented companied students the clinical years 
here has been worked out the help with attending physicians, watched 
Geer, who has been partner field work and them examine patients the wards and 


Gouldner for thorough critique earlier draft. the clinics, sat discussion groups and 


Substantive papers the study, whose findings oral exams. ate with the students and 
are made use throughout, include: Howard took night call with them. pursued in- 
Becker and Blanche Geer, “The Fate Idealism ternes and residents through their crowded 


Medical School,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1958), pp. and “Student Cul- schedules teaching and medical work. 
ture Medical School,” Harvard Educational Re- stayed with one small group students 


view, (Winter, 1958), pp. 70-80. Another paper each service for periods ranging from week 
them. The observational situations allowed 


pp. 28-32. time for conversation and advantage 


There little agreement the specific referent this interview students about things that 
the term participant observation. See Raymond had happened and were about happen, 


Gold, “Roles Sociological Field Observations,” 

Social Forces, (March, 1958), pp. 217-223, for and about their own backgrounds and as- 
useful classification the various procedures that 

this name. Our own research, from which Sociologists usually use this method when 


have drawn our illustrations, falls under Gold’s they are especially interested understand- 


other kinds field situations. problem rather than demonstrating relations 
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between abstractly defined variables. They 
attempt make their research theoretically 
meaningful, but they assume that they 
not know enough about the organization 
priori identify relevant problems and hy- 
potheses and that they must discover these 
the course the research. Though partici- 
pant observation can used test priori 
hypotheses, and therefore need not 
unstructured the example have given 
above, this typically not the case. dis- 
cussion refers the kind participant 
observation study which seeks discover 
hypotheses well test them. 

Observational research produces im- 
mense amount detailed description; our 
files contain approximately five thousand 
single-spaced pages such material. Faced 
with such quantity “rich” but varied 
data, the researcher faces the problem 
how analyze systematically and then 
present his conclusions convince 
other scientists their validity. Participant 
observation (indeed, qualitative analysis 
generally) has not done well with this prob- 
lem, and the full weight evidence for con- 
clusions and the processes which they 
were reached are usually not presented, 
that the reader finds difficult make his 
own assessment them and must rely 
his faith the researcher. 

what follows try pull out and de- 
scribe the basic analytic operations carried 
participant observation, for three rea- 
sons: make these operations clear those 
unfamiliar with the method; attempting 
more explicit and systematic description, 
aid those working with the method or- 
ganizing their own research; and, most im- 
portantly, order propose some changes 
analytic procedures and particularly 
reporting results which will make the proc- 
esses which conclusions are reached and 
substantiated more accessible the reader. 

The first thing note about participant 
observation research that analysis car- 
ried sequentially, important parts the 


2In this respect, the analytic methods discuss 
bear family resemblance the technique 
analytic induction. Cf. Alfred Lindesmith, Opiate 
Addiction (Bloomington: Principia Press, 1947), 
especially pp. 5-20, and the subsequent literature 
cited Ralph Turner, “The Quest for Uni- 
versals Sociological Research,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (December, 1953), pp. 604-611. 


analysis being made while the researcher 
still gathering his data. This has two obvious 
consequences: further data gathering takes 
its direction from provisional analyses; and 
the amount and kind provisional analysis 
field work situation, that final comprehen- 
sive analyses may not possible until the 
field work completed. 

can distinguish three distinct stages 
analysis conducted the field itself, and 
fourth stage, carried after completion 
the field work. These stages are differen- 
tiated, first, their logical sequence: each 
succeeding stage depends some analysis 
the preceding stage. They are further dif- 
ferentiated the fact that different kinds 
conclusions are arrived each stage 
and that these conclusions are put differ- 
ent uses the continuing research. Finally, 
they are differentiated the different cri- 
teria that are used assess evidence and 
reach conclusions each stage. The three 
stages field analysis are: the selection and 
definition problems, concepts, and indices; 
the check the frequency and distribution 
phenomena; and the incorporation indi- 
vidual findings into model the organiza- 
tion under study.* The fourth stage final 
analysis involves problems presentation 
evidence and proof. 


SELECTION AND DEFINITION PROBLEMS, 
CONCEPTS, AND INDICES 


this stage, the observer looks for prob- 
lems and concepts that give promise yield- 
ing the greatest understanding the organi- 
zation studying, and for items which 
may serve useful indicators facts which 
are harder observe. The typical conclusion 
that his data yield the simple one that 
given phenomenon exists, that certain event 
occurred once, that two phenomena were 
observed related one instance; the 
conclusion says nothing about the frequency 
distribution the observed phenomenon. 

placing such observation the con- 


discussion these stages abstract and 
simplified and does not attempt deal with prac- 
tical and technical problems participant obser- 
vation study. The reader should keep mind that 
practice the research will involve all these 
operations simultaneously with reference dif- 
ferent particular problems. 
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text sociological theory, the observer se- 
lects concepts and defines problems for 
further investigation. constructs theo- 
retical model account for that one case, 
intending refine the light subse- 
quent findings. For instance, might find 
the following: “Medical student referred 
one his patients ‘crock’ today.” 
may then connect this finding with 
sociological theory suggesting that occu- 
pants one social category insti- 
tution classify members other categories 
criteria derived from the kinds prob- 
lems these other persons raise the rela- 
tionship. This combination observed fact 
and theory directs him look for the prob- 
lems student-patient interaction indicated 
the term “crock.” discovering specifi- 
cally what students have mind using 
the term, through questioning and continued 
observation, may develop specific hypoth- 
eses about the nature these interactional 
problems. 

Conclusions about single event also lead 
the observer decide specific items which 
might used indicators® less easily 
observed phenomena. Noting that least 
one instance given item closely related 
something less easily observable, the re- 
searcher discovers possible shortcuts easily 
enabling him observe abstractly defined 
variables. For example, may decide in- 
vestigate the hypothesis that medical fresh- 
men feel they have more work than 
can possibly managed the time allowed 
them. One student, discussing this prob- 
lem, says faces much work that, 
contrast his undergraduate days, 
forced study many hours over the week- 


examples which our hypothetical ob- 
server makes use are drawn from our own current 
work with medical students. 

The problem indicators discussed Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Allen Barton, “Qualitative Meas- 
urement the Social Sciences: Classification, Ty- 
pologies, and Indices,” Daniel Lerner and Harold 
Lasswell, editors, The Policy Sciences: Recent 
Developments Scope and Method, Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1951, pp. 155-192; 
“Some Functions Qualitative Analysis Soci- 
ological Research,” (1955), pp. 
361 (this important paper parallels the present dis- 
cussion many places); and Patricia Kendall 
and Paul Lazarsfeld, “Problems Survey Anal- 
ysis,” Merton and Lazarsfeld, editors, 
Continuities Social Research, Glencoe: Free Press, 
1950, pp. 
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end and finds that even this insufficient. 
The observer decides, the basis this 
one instance, that may able use com- 
plaints about weekend work indicator 
student perspectives the amount work 
they have do. The selection indicators 
for more abstract variables occurs two 
ways: the observer may become aware 
some very specific phenomenon first and 
later see that may used indicator 
some larger class phenomena; 
may have the larger problem mind and 
search for specific indicators use study- 
ing it. 

Whether defining problems select- 
ing concepts and indicators, the researcher 
this stage using his data only specu- 
late about possibilities. Further operations 
later stages may force him discard most 
the provisional hypotheses. Nevertheless, 
problems evidence arise even this point, 
for the researcher must assess the individual 
items which his speculations are based 
order not waste time tracking down false 
leads. shall eventually need systematic 
statement canons applied indi- 
vidual items evidence. Lacking such 
statement, let consider some commonly 
used tests. (The observer typically applies 
these tests seems reasonable him during 
this and the succeeding stage the field. 
the final stage, they are used more sys- 
tematically overall assessment the 
total evidence for given conclusion.) 

The Credibility Informants. Many 
items evidence consist statements 
members the group under study about 
some event which has occurred 
process. Thus, medical students make state- 
ments about faculty behavior which form 
part the basis for conclusions about fac- 
ulty-student relations. These cannot 
taken face value; nor can they dis- 
missed valueless. the first place, the 
observer can use the statement evidence 
about the event, takes care evaluate 
the criteria historian uses ex- 
amining personal Does the 
informant have reason lie conceal some 


Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn, and 
Robert Angell, The Use Personal Documents 
History, Anthropology, and Sociology, New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1945, pp. 15-27, 
38-47. 
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what sees the truth? Does vanity 
expediency lead him mis-state his own 
role event his attitude toward it? 
Did actually have opportunity wit- 
ness the occurrence describes hear- 
say the source his knowledge? his 
feelings about the issues persons under 
discussion lead him alter his story 
some way? 

Secondly, even when statement examined 
this way proves seriously defective 
accurate report event, may still 
provide useful evidence for different kind 
conclusion. Accepting the sociological 
proposition that individual’s statements 
and descriptions events are made from 
perspective which function his posi- 
tion the group, the observer can interpret 
such statements and descriptions indica- 
tions the individual’s perspective the 
point involved. 

Volunteered Directed Statements. Many 
items evidence consist informants’ re- 
marks the observer about themselves 
others about something which has hap- 
pened them; these statements range from 
those which are part the running casual 
conversation the group those arising 
long intimate tete-a-tete between observer 
and informant. The researcher assesses the 
evidential value such statements quite 
differently, depending whether they have 
been made independently the observer 
(volunteered) have been directed 
question from the observer. freshman 
medical student might remark the ob- 
server another student that has 
more material study than has time 
master; the observer might ask, “Do you 
think you are being given more work than 
you can handle?”, and receive affirmative 
answer. 

This raises important question: 
what degree the informant’s statement 
the same one might give, either spon- 
absence the observer? The volunteered 
statement seems likely reflect the ob- 
server’s preoccupations and possible biases 
less than one which made response 
some action the observer, for the observer’s 
very question may direct the informant into 
giving answer which might never occur 
him otherwise. Thus, the example 


above, are more sure that the students 
are concerned about the amount work 
given them when they mention this their 
own accord than are when the idea may 
have been stimulated the observer asking 
the question. 

The Observer-Informant-Group Equation. 
Let take two extremes set the problem. 
person may say something when 
alone with the observer when other mem- 
bers the group are also present. The evi- 
dential value observation this be- 
havior depends the observer’s judgment 
whether the behavior equally likely 
occur both situations. the one hand, 
informant may say and things when 
alone with the observer that accurately re- 
flect his perspective but which would in- 
hibited the presence the group. the 
other hand, the presence others may call 
forth behavior which reveals more accurately 
the person’s perspective but would not 
enacted the presence the observer alone. 
Thus, students their clinical years may ex- 
press deeply sentiments about 
medicine when alone with the observer, but 
behave and talk very “cynical” way when 
surrounded fellow students. alterna- 
tive judging one the other these 
situations more reliable view each 
valuable itself, but with respect 
different conclusions. the example 
above, might conclude that students have 
sentiments but that group norms 
may not sanction their expression.” 

assessing the value items evidence, 
must also take into account the observer’s 
role the group. For the way the subjects 
his study define that role affects what 
they will tell him let him see. the ob- 
server carries his research incognito, 
participating full-fledged member the 
group, will privy knowledge that 
would normally shared such member 
and might hidden from outsider. 
could properly interpret his own experience 
that hypothetical “typical” group 
member. the other hand, known 
researcher, must learn how group 
members define him and 
whether not they believe that certain 


further, Howard Becker, “Interviewing 
Medical Students,” American Journal Sociology, 
(September, 1956), pp. 199-201. 
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kinds information and events should 
kept hidden from him. can interpret evi- 
dence more accurately when the answers 
these questions are known. 


CHECKING THE FREQUENCY AND DISTRIBU- 
TION PHENOMENA 


The observer, possessing many provisional 
problems, concepts, and indicators, now 
wishes know which these are worth 
pursuing major foci his study. does 
this, part, discovering the events 
that prompted their development are typical 
and widespread, and seeing how these 
events are distributed among categories 
people and organizational sub-units. 
reaches conclusions that 
quantitative, using them describe the 
organization studying. 

Participant observations have occasionally 
been gathered standardized form capable 
being transformed into legitimate statis- 
tical But the exigencies the field 
usually prevent the collection data 
such form meet the assumptions 
statistical tests, that the observer deals 
what have been called 
His conclusions, while implicitly numerical, 
not require precise quantification. For 
instance, may conclude that members 
freshmen medical fraternities typically sit 
together during lectures while other students 
sit less stable smaller groupings. His ob- 
servations may indicate such wide disparity 
between the two groups this respect that 
the inference warranted without stand- 
ardized counting operation. Occasionally, the 
field situation may permit him make 
similar observations ask similar questions 
many people, systematically searching 
for quasi-statistical support for conclusion 
about frequency distribution. 

assessing the evidence for such con- 
clusion the observer takes cue from his 
statistical colleagues. Instead arguing 
that conclusion either totally true 
false, decides, possible, how 


Peter Blau, “Co-operation and Compe- 
tition Bureaucracy,” American Journal 
Sociology, (May, 1954), pp. 530-535. 

®See the discussion quasi-statistics Lazars- 
feld and Barton, “Some Functions Qualitative 
Analysis .,” op. cit., pp. 346-348. 
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that his conclusion about the frequency 
accurate quasi-statistic, just the statisti- 
cian decides, the basis the varying 
values correlation coefficient sig- 
nificance figure, that his conclusion more 
less likely accurate. The kind 
evidence may vary considerably and the 
degree the observer’s confidence the 
conclusion will vary accordingly. arriv- 
ing this assessment, use some 
the criteria described above, well 
those adopted from quantitative techniques. 

Suppose, for example, that the observer 
concludes that medical students share the 
perspective that their school should provide 
them with the clinical experience and the 
practice techniques necessary for gen- 
eral practitioner. His confidence the con- 
clusion would vary according the nature 
the evidence, which might take any 
the following forms: (1) Every member 
the group said, response direct ques- 
tion, that this was the way looked the 
matter. (2) Every member the group 
volunteered observer that this was how 
viewed the matter. (3) Some given pro- 
portion the group’s members either an- 
direct question volunteered the 
information that shared this perspective, 
but none the others was asked volun- 
teered information the subject. (4) Every 
member the group was asked volun- 
teered information, but some given propor- 
tion said they viewed the matter from the 
differing perspective prospective spe- 
cialist. (5) one was asked questions 
volunteered information the subject, but 
all members were observed engage be- 
havior make other statements from 
which the analyst inferred that the general 
practitioner perspective was being used 
them basic, though unstated, premise. 
For example, all students might have been 
observed complain that the University 
Hospital received too many cases rare 
diseases that general practitioners rarely 
see. (6) Some given proportion the group 
was observed using the general practitioner 
perspective basic premise their ac- 
tivities, but the rest the group was not 
observed engaging such activities. (7) 
Some proportion the group was observed 


engaged activities implying the general 
practitioner perspective while the remainder 
the group was observed engaged activi- 
ties implying the perspective the prospec- 
tive specialist. 

The researcher also takes account the 
possibility that his observations may give 
him evidence different kinds the point 
under consideration. Just more con- 
vinced has many items evidence 
conclusion’s validity has many 
kinds For instance, may 
especially persuaded that particular norm 
exists and affects group behavior the 
norm not only described group mem- 
bers but also observes events which 
the norm can “seen” operate—if, for 
example, students tell him that they are 
thinking becoming general practitioners 
and also observes their complaints about 
the lack cases common diseases 
University Hospital. 

The conclusiveness which comes from the 
convergence several kinds evidence re- 
flects the fact that separate varieties evi- 
dence can reconceptualized deductions 
from basic proposition which have now 
been verified the field. the above case, 
the observer might have deduced the desire 
have experience with cases like those the 
general practitioner treats from the desire 
practice that style medicine. Even though 
the deduction made after the fact, con- 
firmation buttresses the argument that 
the general practitioner perspective 
group norm. 

should remembered that these op- 
erations, when carried out the field, may 
the field situation that they are not carried 
systematically they might be. Where 
this the case, the overall assessment can 
postponed until the final stage postfield 
work analysis. 


CONSTRUCTION SOCIAL SYSTEM MODELS 


The final stage analysis the field con- 
sists incorporating individual findings into 
generalized model the social system 


Alvin Gouldner, Patterns Industrial 
Bureaucracy, Glencoe, Free Press, 1954, pp. 
247-269. 
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organization under study some part 
that The concept social 
system basic intellectual tool modern 
sociology. The kind participant observa- 
tion discussed here related directly 
this concept, explaining particular social 
facts explicit reference their involve- 
ment complex interconnected varia- 
bles that the observer constructs theo- 
retical model the organization. this 
final stage, the observer designs descriptive 
model which best explains the data has 
assembled. 

The typical conclusion this stage the 
research statement about set com- 
plicated interrelations among many varia- 
bles. Although some progress being made 
formalizing this operation through use 
factor analysis and the relational analysis 
survey observers usually view 
currently available statistical techniques 
inadequate express their conceptions and 
find necessary use words. The most 
common kinds conclusions this level 
include: 


(1) Complex statements the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the existence 
some phenomenon. The observer may con- 
clude, for example, that medical students de- 
velop consensus about limiting the amount 
work they will because (a) they are 
faced with large amount work, (b) they 
engage activities which create communica- 
tion channels between all members the 
class, and (c) they face immediate dangers 
the form examinations set the faculty. 

(2) Statements that some phenomenon 
“important” “basic” element the 
organization. Such conclusions, when elabo- 
rated, usually point the fact that this phe- 
nomenon exercises persistent and continuing 
influence diverse events. The observer 
might conclude that the ambition become 


relation between theories based the 
concept social system and participant observa- 
tion was pointed out Alvin Gouldner. 
See his “Some Observations Systematic Theory, 
1945-55,” Hans Zetterberg, editor, Sociology 
the United States America, Paris: UNESCO, 
1956, pp. 34-42; and “Theoretical Requirements 
the Applied Social Sciences,” American Sociological 
Review, (February, 1957), pp. 92-102. 

12See Alvin Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and 
Locals: Toward Analysis Latent Social Roles,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, (December, 
1957), pp. 281-306, and (March, 1958), pp. 
480; and James Coleman, “Relational Analysis: 
The Study Social Structure with Survey Meth- 
ods,” mimeographed. 
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general practitioner “important” the 
medical school under study, meaning that 
many particular judgments and choices are 
made students terms this ambition 
and many features the school’s organization 
are arranged take account it. 

(3) Statements identifying situation 
instance some process phenomenon 
described more abstractly sociological 
theory. Theories posit relations between many 
abstractly defined phenomena, and conclu- 
sions this kind imply that relationships 
posited generalized form hold this 
particular instance. The observer, for ex- 
ample, may state that cultural norm the 
medical students express desire be- 
effect asserts that the sociological theory 
about the functions norms and the proc- 
esses which they are maintained which 
holds true general true this case. 


reaching such types conclusions, the 
observer characteristically begins con- 
structing models parts the organiza- 
tion comes contact with them, dis- 
covers concepts and problems, and the fre- 
quency and distribution the phenomena 
these call his attention. After construct- 
ing model specifying the relationships 
among various elements this part the 
organization, the observer seeks greater ac- 
curacy successively refining the model 
take account evidence which does not 
fit his previous formulation; search- 
ing for negative cases (items evidence 
which run counter the relationships hy- 
pothesized the model) which might force 
such revision; and searching intensively 
for the interconnections vivo the vari- 
ous elements has conceptualized from his 
data. While provisional model may 
shown defective negative instance 
which crops unexpectedly the course 
the field work, the observer may infer 
what kinds evidence would likely 
support refute his model and may make 
intensive search for such 

After the observer has accumulated several 
partial-models this kind, seeks connec- 
tions between them and thus begins con- 
struct overall model the entire organi- 


Note again the resemblance analytic induc- 
tion. 

14See Alfred Lindesmith’s discussion this prin- 
ciple “Comment Robinson’s ‘The Logi- 
cal Structure Analytic Induction,’” American So- 
ciological Review, (August, 1952), pp. 492-493. 


zation. example from our study shows 
how this operation carried during the 
period field work. (The reader will note, 
this example, how use made findings 
typical earlier stages analysis.) 

When first heard medical students ap- 
ply the term “crock” patients made 
effort learn precisely what they meant 
it. found, through interviewing stu- 
dents about cases both they and the observer 
had seen, that the term referred de- 
rogatory way patients with many subjec- 
tive symptoms but discernible physical 
pathology. Subsequent 
cated that this usage was regular feature 


student behavior and thus that 


attempt incorporate this fact into our 
model student-patient behavior. The de- 
rogatory character the term suggested 
particular that investigate the reasons 
students disliked these patients. found 
that this dislike was related what dis- 
covered the students’ perspective 
medical school: the view that they were 
school get experience recognizing and 
treating those common diseases most likely 
encountered general practice. 
“Crocks,” presumably having disease, 
could furnish such experience. were 
thus led specify connections between the 
student-patient relationship and the stu- 
dent’s view the purpose his professional 
education. Questions concerning the genesis 
this perspective led discoveries about 
the organization the student body and 
communication among students, phenomena 
which had been assigning another 
part-model. Since were also disliked 
because they gave the student opportunity 
assume medical responsibility, were 
able connect this aspect the student- pa- 
tient relationship with still another tentative 
model the value system and hierarchical 
organization the school, which medical 
responsibility plays important role. 
Again, should noted that analysis 
this kind carried the field time 
permits. Since the construction model 
the analytic operation most closely related 
the observer’s techniques and interests 
usually spends great deal time think- 
ing about these problems. But usually 
until reaches the final stage analysis. 
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FINAL ANALYSIS AND THE PRESENTATION 
RESULTS 


The final systematic analysis, carried 
after the field work completed, consists 
rechecking and rebuilding models care- 
fully and with many safeguards the 
data will allow. For instance, checking 
the accuracy statements about the fre- 
quency and distribution events, the re- 
searcher can index and arrange his material 
that every item information accessi- 
ble and taken account assessing the 
accuracy any given conclusion. can 
profit from the observation Lazarsfeld 
and Barton that the “analysis ‘quasi- 
statistical data’ can probably made more 
systematic than has been the past, 
the logical structure quantitative research 
least kept mind give general warn- 
ings and directions the qualitative ob- 
server.” 

additional criterion for the assessment 
this kind evidence the state the 
observer’s conceptualization the problem 
the time the item evidence was gath- 
ered. The observer may have his problem 
well worked out and actively looking for 
evidence test hypothesis, may 
not yet aware the problem. The evi- 
dential value items his field notes will 
vary accordingly, the basis consideration 
being the likelihood discovering negative 
cases the proposition eventually uses 
the material establish. The best evidence 
may that gathered the most unthinking 
fashion, when the observer has simply re- 
corded the item although has place 
the system concepts and hypotheses 
working with the time, for there might 
less bias produced the wish sub- 
stantiate repudiate particular idea. 
the other hand, well-formulated hypothesis 
makes possible deliberate search for nega- 
tive cases, particularly when other knowledge 
suggests likely areas which look for 
such evidence. This kind search requires 
advanced conceptualization the problem, 
and evidence gathered this way might 
carry greater weight for certain kinds 
conclusions. Both procedures are relevant 
different stages the research. 


op. cit., 348. 


the post field work stage analysis, 
the observer carries the model building 
operation more systematically. considers 
the character his conclusions and decides 
the kind evidence that might cause 
their rejection, deriving further tests de- 
ducing logical consequences and ascertaining 
whether not the data support the deduc- 
tions. considers reasonable alternative 
hypotheses and whether not the evidence 
refutes Finally, completes the job 
establishing interconnections between par- 
tial models achieve overall syn- 
thesis incorporating all conclusions. 

After completing the analysis, the ob- 
server faces the knotty problem how 
present his conclusions and the evi- 
dence for them. Readers qualitative re- 
search reports commonly and justifiably 
complain that they are told little nothing 
about the evidence for conclusions the 
operations which the evidence has been 
assessed. more adequate presentation 
the data, the research operations, and 
the researcher’s inferences may help meet 
this problem. 

But qualitative data and analytic pro- 
cedures, contrast quantitative ones, are 
difficult present adequately. Statistical 
data can summarized tables, and de- 
scriptive measures various kinds and the 
methods which they are handled can often 
accurately reported the space required 
print formula. This part because 
the methods have been systematized that 
they can referred this shorthand 
fashion and part because the data have 
been collected for fixed, usually small, 
number categories—the presentation 
data need nothing more than report 
the number cases found each 
category. 

The data participant observation 
not lend themselves such ready summary. 


method doing this, particularly adapted 
testing discrete hypotheses about change in- 
dividuals small social units (though not 
principle limited this application), “The Tech- 
nique Discerning,” described Mirra Komarov- 
sky Paul Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, 
editors, The Language Social Research, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 449-457. See also the 
careful discussion alternative hypotheses and the 
use deduced consequences further proof 
Lindesmith, Addiction, passim. 
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They frequently consist many different 
kinds observations which cannot simply 
categorized and counted without losing some 
their value evidence—for, have 
seen, many points need taken into 
account putting each datum use. Yet 
clearly out the question publish 
all the evidence. Nor any solution, 
Kluckhohn has suggested for the similar 
problem presenting life history 
publish short version and make avail- 
able the entire set materials microfilm 
some other inexpensive way; this ig- 
nores the problem how present proof. 

working over the material the medi- 
cal school study possible solution this 
problem, with which are experimenting, 
description the natural history our 
conclusions, presenting the evidence 
came the attention the observer during 
the successive stages his conceptualization 
the problem. The term “natural history” 
implies not the presentation every datum, 
but only the characteristic forras data took 
each stage the research. This involves 
description the form that data took and 
any significant exceptions, taking account 
the canons discussed above, presenting 


Gottschalk, and Angell, op. cit., 
pp. 150-156. 
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the various statements findings and the 
inferences and conclusions drawn from them. 
this way, evidence assessed the sub- 
stantive analysis presented. The reader 
would able, this method were used, 
follow the details the analysis and see 
how and what basis any conclusion was 
reached. This would give the reader, 
present modes statistical presentation, 
opportunity make his own judgment 
the adequacy the proof and the degree 
confidence assigned the conclusion. 


CONCLUSION 


have tried describe the analytic field 
work characteristic participant observa- 
tion, first, order bring out the fact that 
the technique consists something more 
than merely immersing oneself data and 
“having insights”. The discussion may also 
serve stimulate those who work with this 
and similar techniques attempt greater 
formalization and systematization the 
various operations they use, order that 
qualitative research may become more 
endeavor. Finally, have proposed that new 
modes reporting results introduced, 
that the reader given greater access the 
data and procedures which conclusions 
are based. 


Stuart QUEEN 
University Wichita 
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its research and development plan- 

ning extensive social science pro- 
gram. This program, itself part larger 
and more elaborate organization devoted 
the Air Force’s personnel and training 
requirements, utilized its studies classical 
experimental design, polling, the interview, 
and, occasionally, observation and the ethno- 


recently the Air Force included 


University North Carclina 


graphic survey approach. There existed, 
however, certain aspects the Air Force 
training situation which apparently could 
not adequately understood through the 
use these techniques. particular, certain 
officers wished gain better notion how 
basic and technical training were lived, un- 
derstood, and felt new airmen. Hence, 
after year preliminary study, plan was 


drawn and approved for the utilization 
participant 

The general purpose the study was 
gain insight into the motivations and atti- 
tudes personnel (in training) reflected 
both their military and social behavior. 
Through such insight into airmen’s own 
views and feelings was hoped find leads 
new ways reducing disciplinary prob- 
lems (particularly AWOL), failures the 
course training, poor performance there- 
after, and non-re-enlistment. sure, the 
Air Force had already studied these prob- 
lems extensively and had already done some- 
thing about them. There was sense 
abject failure, but rather earnest desire 
improve programs that had much 
said their favor. Moreover, was believed 
that observation, interviews, questionnaires, 
and the like, had been used the point 
diminishing returns, least until some new 
leads might turned up. Participant ob- 
servation was therefore adopted for pilot 
study order identify first, problems 
viewed enlistees during basic and technical 
training, and second, new areas for research 
other methods. 

accomplish this purpose was decided 
that research officer should “enlist” 
basic trainee. would fullfledged 
member the group under study, his iden- 
tity, mission, and role researcher un- 
known every one (except the investiga- 
tors), even his own commanding officer. 
This then became one the few cases 
real participant observation. 

There were literally thousands problems 
overcome, not only deciding how the 
study would conducted, but also deter- 
mining how the participant-observer would 
guided his work, the things 
looked for recorded observed, the form 
reports should take, and how the data 


sharing, insofar circumstances permit, the 
life-activities and, occasion, the interests and 
affects group persons. Its purpose ob- 
tain data about behavior through direct contact 
and terms specific situations which the 
distortion that results from the investigator’s being 
outside agent reduced minimum.” “The 
Participant-Observer Technique Small Com- 
munities;” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1940), 331. 
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would used after the study was completed. 
There were also less obvious difficulties aris- 
ing from the mechanics involved and, 
course, the probiem preparation for the 
role played the participant-ob- 
server himself. 

was assumed that the recruit airman, 
having been drafted, enters the service with 
structure attitudes favorable the 
service, least neutral the Air Force 
and his place it. There was evidence from 
previous research that during his service the 
airman’s attitudes change, frequently turn- 
ing against the Air Force. Thus the research 
problem posed was: What are the processes 
through which the recruit airman’s attitudes 
toward the service and his place within 
change, resulting often behavior which is, 
from the organizational point view, 
deviant? 

The assumptions and frame reference 
guiding the research were derived from gen- 
eral social science theory. The first guiding 
assumption was that membership the 
American social system provides the airman 
with many predispositions toward non-con- 
forming behavior the armed forces, well 
predispositions toward Sec- 
ond,we anticipated that there would found 
patterns behavior which might called 
sub-culture the Air Force. expected 
that this culture would include “unofficial” 
patterns different from the “official” expec- 
tations contained the formal rules and 
regulations the service, and that the re- 
cruit would acquire both the 
“unofficial” and the “official” patterns 
the Thirdly, expected 
find “informal” social organization 
addition the formal organization imposed 
Air Force Regulations. The recruit air- 
man would “socialized,” presumably, 
during his training into the “informal” 
well the “formal” structure the service. 


2For some the predispositions non-con- 
formity, see Talcott Parsons youth culture, 
Essays Sociological Theory, (Revised Edition), 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1954, pp. 91-93, 342-345; 
and Albert Cohen the culture the gang, 
Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, 
pp. 24-32. 

John Honigmann, Some Patterns 
Bomb Squadron Culture, Technical Report No. 
Air Force Base Project, Chapel Hill, C., Institute 
for Research Social Science, n.d. 
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Finally, hypothesized that certain as- 


pects the “unofficial” culture and the 


formal” social structure the Air Force 
would tend increase the tendencies non- 
conforming behavior already present the 
airman. The method participation-obser- 
vation would, believed, especially 
useful revealing these patterns “unof- 
ficial” culture and “informal” social struc- 
ture which contribute behavior which is, 
from the standpoint the official Air Force, 
deviant. 


PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY 


The preliminary arrangements for the “en- 
listment” the observer and the recording 
and transporting data were well taken 
care high ranking Air Force personnel. 
The provost marshal the command for 
which the study was undertaken worked 
closely with those primarily concerned 
providing the needed support and informa- 
tion, and the Air Force’s social science agency 
which guided the study made available 
capable member its organization, civil- 
ian sociologist, oversee and coordinate the 
research. 

Once the participant-observer was the 
field the reporting burden fell primarily 
upon three men: the observer himself, and 
sociologist and anthropologist who were 
available nearby university. The sociol- 
ogist, addition research urban cul- 
ture, had conducted field work the 
Cumberland mountains and undertaken 
combination research and administration 
jails and prisons California. The anthro- 
pologist had field experience among the 
Havasupai Indians and study South 
Carolina community. These men had been 
members the Air Force earlier days, 
the former World War and the latter 
master sergeant World War II. 
The participant-observer, who had not under- 
gone basic training before, was twenty- 
six year old first lieutenant with under- 
graduate work psychology and year 
graduate training. the time the study 
was assigned research psychologist 
with the Air Force’s personnel and training 
research organization. The personal com- 
patability the members the “team” 
and their ability realign their approaches 
the problem were major importance 


the successful outcome the study. The 
fact that each “team member” provided 
distinctive perspective the findings im- 
proved the chances identifying useful data 
and interpreting them ways that might 
value both social scientists and the 
Air Force. However, decreased the prob- 
ability that results could fitted easily into 
any closed system established school 
thought. 

Extensive requirements had met 
order make the study possible, including 
“enlistment,” processing, assignment, and, 
finally, “discharge” the participant-ob- 
server. Since the observer was “enlist” 
under assumed name, even his “existence” 
had verified. Such problems would 
probably have been insuperable were not 
for the cooperation key personnel the 
highly structured military establishment. 

The plan agreed upon was have the 
participant-observer “enlist” northern 
city, undergo his first four weeks basic 
training Air Force Base the South, 
and attend technical training school (an 
over-all time four months). During the 
period which the observer was basic 
training, the problem reporting was most 
difficult. Every minute 
waking time being allocated, necessary 
for hours taken from sleeping order 
write reports. equal importance, the 
observer’s contacts with his associates were 
limited few visits the Air Force’s 
civilian sociologist and correspondence with 
the other team members. consequence, 
the observer was never certain whether his 
reports were adequate whether was 
“getting across” what was observing. 

Once the observer arrived his technical 
training base could meet with the other 
two team members. During the week, the 
observer took whatever notes could, con- 
solidating them each evening. 
weekends when was able leave the 
base, transcribed his notes onto dic- 
tating machine. Thereafter, would meet, 
usually for eight ten hours, with the other 
team members. Then the three researchers 
would discuss the preceding report, first 
what meant itself, then how fit 
into the overall picture viewed that 
time. Sometimes was found that signifi- 
cant patterns behavior could agreed 
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upon; other times was necessary re- 
align “team” thinking. 

The team was very important the partic- 
ipant-observer because enabled him keep 
the purpose the study sight. Aspects 
the reports which were vague which 
the observer mistakenly took for granted 
sometimes were cleared during the week- 
end “conferences.” the same time, how- 
ever, the conferences were difficult for the 
observer, because the miinor trauma ex- 
perienced when returned the airman 
role. 

addition the other team members, 
the provost marshal, and the Air Force’s 
civilian sociologist, there were many indi- 
viduals who contributed the study. After 
the participant-observer left the South and 
the technical training base, 
was told that additional person had been 
informed his presence and his mission, 
young chaplain who had had enlisted serv- 
ice World War and whose primary duty, 
addition ministerial responsibilities, was 
counseling newly arrived trainees. The chap- 


lain contributed the investigation not only 


through his familiarity with the training sit- 
uation, but also his personal interest 
the problems the observer. While the ob- 
server came rely heavily upon the team 
for professional guidance whenever they 
met, also depended upon the chaplain 
his sole contact between meetings with the 
other team members. 

The creation “new personality” for 
the observer was some importance the 
study. would have been entirely possible 
for him have “enlisted” and undergone 
training without disguising his name, age, 
education. the other hand, appeared 
advantageous provide the observer with 
identity through which might achieve 
maximum rapport with other trainees— 
most whom, was known, were under 
twenty years old and few whom had any 
college education. Furthermore, two-day 
meeting between the observer and William 
Foote Whyte and one his “corner boys” 
emphasized the value prior knowledge 
those who were observed. 

For nine months before the beginning 
the field study itself, the observer was 


4See William Foote Whyte, Street Corner So- 
ciety, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1955. 


coached the ways the adolescent sub- 
culture. young airman was told the re- 
quirements the study and given the job 
creating “new personality” for the ob- 
server. Dress, speech, and mannerism, 
well interests, attitudes, and general ap- 
pearance were “corrected” the observer’s 
enthusiastic coach. one occasion, the ob- 
server thought had succeeded meeting 
the requirements when was told, “You 
look real tough, hey.” But the coach quickly 
added, “You ain’t supposed look tough. 
You’re supposed look like you’re trying 
tough, but you ain’t supposed be.” 
successful was the airman’s tutoring that 
when the time for “enlistment” arrived, the 
recruiting sergeant (who did not know 
the study) suggested that the observer not 
accepted the Air Force because 
all appearances was juvenile delinquent. 
make the role further con- 
vincing, was decided that his age would 
reported being nineteen instead twenty- 
six. accomplish this appearance, the ob- 
server underwent minor surgery and lost 
thirty-five pounds. 

There was also the problem providing 
the observer with acceptable “cover” 
story. Here again, the “coach” was relied 
upon suggest significant items which 
would help convince not only the other 
trainees but also the training personnel that 
the observer was genuine. The suggestions 


the coach were painstakingly followed 
(even the extent using the name “Tom” 


which said, fit the observer). The follow- 
ing biographical “facts” were seemingly 
accepted and responded the other 
trainees. “Tom” was from lower middle 
class, but potentially mobile, family. 
result automobile accident, which 
Tom was driving, his father, laborer who 
had started college but encountered “bad 
breaks,” was killed. This left Tom’s mother 
support him (an only child). Tom wanted 
quit high school but his mother persuaded 
him get his diploma and tried induce 
him college. During argument 
over this issue, Tom left home and went 
Northern City from which enlisted the 
Air Force. Again the coach’s advice was 
convincing. During interview the early 
stages training, Air Force neuro-psy- 
chologist identified the observer having 
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mild anxiety over “killing” his father, and 
suggested that reclassified. 

deliberately cultivating second self 
the research observer was engaged some- 
thing superficially like intelligence work 
espionage. But there was very important 
difference goal for, this case, was 
general understanding significant sub- 
culture, the processes its development and 
transmission new recruits, and its effect 
the official training program. was not 
the indictment anybody the immediate 
change anyone’s behavior. fact, the 
data were safeguarded that they could 
not lead disciplinary action against any 
the men under study. Neither was the ob- 
jective general indictment defense 
the Air Force. was simply gather body 
previously unavailable information and 
interpret way that might helpful 
both the military and social scientists. 

very important aspect preparation 
for the field study, was the training the 
observer for the job reporting. the one 
hand, there was very little detailed material 
participant-observer reporting and, the 
other, the observer had had experience 
field study. The former problem was con- 
siderably resolved the meetings with Pro- 
fessor but the latter required many 

had balance familiarity with detachment, 
else insights would have come. There were 
fallow when seemed just marking 

time. Whenever life flowed smoothly that 

was taking for granted, had try get 

outside participating self and struggle again 
explain the things that seemed obvious.” 

357. 


weeks coordinated effort the sociolo- 
gist and anthropologist members the team 
and the Air Force’s civilian sociologist. 


CONDUCT THE STUDY 


the study progressed, the observer felt 
that had been well prepared for his job. 
Since there was lag only one week be- 
tween the dictation report and discussion 
the team, the observer could take 
quick advantage comments, suggestions, 
and questions, all which reassured the ob- 


5In addition the meetings themselves, the 
participant-observer was considerably aided read- 
ing Professor Whyte’s account his field study. 


For example: 


server and lessened his uncertainty the 
adequacy his reporting. The Air Force’s 
civilian sociologist sat with the team dur- 
ing several its discussions and provided 
information the progress other aspects 
the study. 

The first month was the most hectic for 
the observer. Anyone familiar with military 
basic training will understand the extent 
which the observer and his fellow airmen 
were caught swirl regimented 
activity. Whereas the observer had just under- 
gone nine month “prenatal” period 
preparation for his new the Air Force 
instructors undertook assure him that 
was “not civilian any more but the 
Air Force.” the first day, the observer, 
attempt demonstrate the “new per- 
sonality” which had worked hard 
develop, intentionally appeared defy 
order instructor. short time later, 
the instructor told his men, have handled 
many hundreds enlistees and know 
job. have already spotted some you that 
I’m going have trouble with.” 

first, when the training was roughest 
when was spoken gruffly in- 
structor, the observer attempted reassure 
himself that was really Air Force 
officer. even would say himself, “If 
these people knew what real rank was 
they’d certainly act differently toward me.” 
Interestingly, this attitude was apparently 
shared another trainee who told the ob- 
server, “Back home was big shot.” 
wasn’t long, however, before the observer 
realized that made difference who 
really was long those around him 
thought was Tom, and that there was little 
consolation “pretending” that was any- 
body else. Just the other trainees were 
legally bound the training situation, 
the participant-observer considered himself 
morally bound and felt that there was 
little difference between their respective po- 
sitions. With the passage time, the ob- 
server “forgot” about his old self; there was 
only the ever-present note taking remind 
him that was not just another trainee. 
His role the barracks brought him 
closely contact with the men and their 
problems that sometimes lost perspective. 
Here, again, the team was important re- 
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assw ing the observer and him regain 
his objectivity. 

Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon 
the participant-observer was the ease with 
which was able carry out his role with 
the other trainees. The men not only accepted 
him and his cover story, but identified many 
aspects his past being similar their 
own lives. The observer shared the sorrows 
and hopes the other trainees and felt com- 
pelled his best out loyalty them. 
When the others learned “tricks” which 
pass inspections give the appearance 
doing job which they had actually not 
done, the observer joined and suffered 
guilt for doing what he, officer, knew 
was “wrong.” The observer convinced 
that his complete integration into the 
trainees’ sub-culture was essential for under- 
standing and conveying the attitudes and 
problems which reported. However, 
also attaches importance the professional 
guidance given the other team members 
and the counsel and reassurance which they 
and the chaplain offered. 

When the field study was completed, 
everyone who had been reading the reports 
felt that the effort had been successful; but 
this feeling had identified and codified. 
The reports were typed with three inch 
margin that the sociologist and anthro- 
pologist could make comments and point 
out significant items. This somewhat sim- 
plified the task compiling key items, but 
did not solve it. There remained the diffi- 
cult job reviewing each the more than 
six hundred pages and listing those items 
which the team members thought most sig- 
nificant. 

During the field study itself, the sociol- 
ogist and anthropologist prepared memo- 
randa pointing out critical aspects the 
training environment with which they as- 
sumed their report would concerned. 
This made possible develop categories 
items which were believed suffi- 
ciently general (and significant) for con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, the three team 
members were faced with mass narra- 
tive and descriptive material, concrete, rich 
detail, and vivid language. For many 
weeks the team went over the items one 
one. Because their different training and 
experience and the unique requirements 


this study, they found necessary de- 
velop common language (common not only 
them, but also the people whose com- 
ments and views were expressed the 
study). When was agreed that the signifi- 
cant items had been identified, the sociolo- 
gist and anthropologist prepared summaries 
the seven stages into which they had di- 
vided the field study. The summaries were 
then sent the Air Force sociologist who, 
together with the participant-observer, used 
them the basis their final report. 

indicated above, the “team” was able 
identify many re-occurring items the 
reports. Some these were behavior pat- 
terns trainees and instructors, others 
were attitudes toward military life. Since 
this paper concerns primarily the method 
which the study was carried out, will 
not possible here further article 
planned) describe any length the sub- 
stantive results the research. However, 
brief general statement the findings 
should value this time. 


SOME THE FINDINGS 


had been anticipated, the trainees’ 
images the Air Force and themselves 
changed the course their experiences. 
the strange world basic training the men 
looked their instructors, exclusively 
first, for leadership and explanations their 
day-by-day activities. Then, the training 
took shape, the trainees saw themselves 
becoming airmen, they began under- 
stand the structure their environment, 
they learned how meet the multitude 
requirements with which they were faced. 
There then began unending search for 
shortcuts, methods which one job could 
done more quickly allow more 
time for doing second, third, and fourth. 
seeking shortcuts, the trainees learned 
that some things were never checked 
even though they were officially required, 
and others did not have done long 
the appearance doing them was dem- 
onstrated. There were instances when 
seemed that “the Air Force” expected the 
trainees indulge these “patterned eva- 
and one who had learned the 


useful concept taken from Robin 
Williams, Jr., American Society: Sociological In- 
terpretation, New York: Knopf, 1952, pp. 357-366. 
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“trick” behind the requirement did not need 
feel any guilt. 

While basic training patterned evasion 
was used almost exclusively means for 
keeping with all the tasks required the 
short time allowed, this was not the only 
benefit could provide. After the trainees 
reached their technical training base, but 
before they were actually able begin 
school period about four weeks 
during which they were assigned 
“holding” squadron), one flight was able 
make use numerous evasions order 
win the highly competitive honor best 
flight the squadron, and with this honor 
went privileges. Although winning the title 
flight” required the men out- 
work the other flights, the “out-working” 
also involved certain amount “out- 
foxing.” 

The trainees were naturally disappointed 
having wait several weeks after reach- 
ing their technical training base before 
actually starting school, and having 
perform great deal “KP” during that 
time, but they were probably more dis- 
couraged finding that they were not yet 
members the “real Air Force.” Even after 
receiving their first stripe, the feeling that 
they were still basic trainees persisted. Once 
technical school, the patterned evasions 
upon which they had come depend had 
adandoned many instances because the 
added requirement attending classes made 
necessary for the squadrons function 
differently. There were still many the 
original requirements effect, but was 
almost impossible know which ones were 
and which ones were not. Since 
the men were what seemed un- 
structured and fluctuating situation, they 
began slip meeting requirements. This 
resulted periodic crackdowns, which them- 
selves led the renewed use patterned 
evasions—this time, however, not for the 
purpose winning “honor flight” solely 
means allowing time get every- 
thing done (as basic training), but rather 
technique for providing the men with 
more leisure time. They felt that their job 
was their best technical school and 
that any time which they could save from 
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their squadron (housekeeping) duties should 
theirs enjoy. 

Certain men seemed able cope 
with this problem better than others vir- 
tue their ability separate the “testable” 
requirements from the “untestable” ones and 
anticipate the crackdowns. Those who ap- 
peared have rigid personalities never 
seemed able structure the situation, 
nor realize when they were spending their 
time tasks which were never recognized. 
Such airmen, because their inability 
perceive subtle differences between situa- 
tions, were most likely get into trouble 
with both the official Air Force and the un- 
official peer groups. The more adaptive air- 
men noticed that inspecting officers looked 
for certain things and not for others. 

four times during the field study, the 
men the participant-observer’s organiza- 
tions were given questionnaire which con- 
tained thirty-seven items intended reflect 
the subjects’ attitudes toward aspects their 
training and their image the Air Force. 
The responses these items, although often 
mysterious themselves, were almost en- 
tirely explainable terms the field study 
reports. Significant increases were found 
favorable responses given after the initial 
phase basic training compared with 
favorable responses given the same items 
the beginning enlistment. While only 
“educated guess” would suggest that this 
was due the airmen’s belief that “the 
worst was over,” the field study demon- 
strated it. The highly consistent drop 
favorable responses after technical training, 
compared responses before it, would 
probably have been unaccountable but for 
the mass information which was available 
describe the events that period. The 
questionnaire, although inconclusive itself, 
was value the study insofar con- 
firmed quantitative terms some the 
findings participant-observation research. 


SIGNIFICANCE THE STUDY 


course, study this type cannot, 
itself, guarantee representativeness sam- 
ples nor afford rigorous testing hypothe- 
ses. Its function seems that 
supplementing other research procedures, 
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turning new leads for questioning, obser- 
vation, and interpretation. The method 
participant observation was adopted this 
case only after responsible Air Force person- 
nel believed they had obtained about all they 
could from general observation, question- 
naires, and formal interviews. addition, 
they suspected that airmen, like other human 
beings, could and did maintain “false fronts,” 
often deceiving officers, researchers, and per- 
haps themselves. Here seemed new ap- 
proach that might probe beneath the surface 
revealing way. Now that the study has 
been completed, both responsible Air Force 


personnel and ourselves believe that sig- 
nificant results were obtained. 

Obviously other study could duplicate 
our procedures complete detail. But some- 
thing the sort could profitably done, 
believe, the study institutions such 
prisons and hospitals. suspect that here- 
tofore most would-be participant observers 
have been early “spotted” the objects 
study and thereby prevented from entering 
fully into the life the group question. 
This study has least demonstrated that 
thorough-going participant observation 
very difficult, but not impossible. 


VERBAL ATTITUDES AND OVERT ACTS: 
EXPERIMENT THE SALIENCE ATTITUDES 


DEFLEUR AND FRANK WESTIE 
Indiana University 


the verbal dimension attitudinal 
behavior, the paucity investigations 
the overt-action correlates such verbal 
behavior indeed striking. Those who have 
conducted attitude research are not surprised 
this one-sided emphasis: overt accept- 
ance-avoidance acts are extremely difficult 
isolate and measure. One source this 
difficulty lies the fact that few, any, 
standardized situations instruments have 
been developed enabling the investigator 
quantify, positive-negative continuum, 
acceptance avoidance act for set 
subjects, with other conditions held con- 
The present paper reports attempt 


the face the steady stream studies 


Support the Social Science Research Council 
gratefully acknowledged. 

1There have been several attempts develop 
hypothetical situations tests measures what 
subjects thought they might hypothetical sit- 
uations which were described them. Such state- 
ments belief are not conceptually different from 
other forms verbal behavior with which 
verbal attitudes are measured. See, 
Rosander, “An Attitude Scale Based Upon Be- 
havior Situations,” Journal Social Psychology, 
(February, 1937), pp. 3-15. Also: Robert 
Pace, Situations Test Measure Social-Po- 
litical-Economic Attitudes,” Journal Social Psy- 
chology, (August, 1939), pp. 331-344. 
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develop instrument which can readily 
used interview situation for measuring 


the “salience” person’s attitudinal 


tations. also explores the use reference 
groups subjects whose attitudinal salience 
being measured. The term salience can 
defined the readiness individual 


translate his (previously expressed verbal) 


attitude into overt action relation the 
attitude object. The relationship between 
inner conviction and overt behavicr has fre- 


quently been discussed connection with 


the validity measures verbal attitudes. 
thorough summary the literature, 
Green comments this view attitude 
measurement validity, pointing out that the 
validity attitude scale actually the 
extent which truly represents behavior 
within particular attitude universe. dis- 
tinguishes between verbal attitude uni- 
verse, from which attitude scale items are 
drawn, and action attitude universe, con- 
sisting variety overt behavior forms 
regarding the attitude object. Validity the 
measurement attitude the problem 
determining the degree which meas- 


2Bert Green, “Attitude Measurement,” 
Gardner Lindzey, editor, Handbook Social Psy- 
chology, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 
Vol. Chapter 
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ures behavior within its appropriate uni- 
verse; not necessarily problem de- 
termining the extent which predicts 
behavior from one universe another. 
line with this view, the purpose the present 
study not develop device for “validat- 
ing” other attitude instruments. Its aim 
rather provide simple device can 
used “action opportunity” for 
subject give public and overt testimony 
his acceptance rejection Negro 
specific action context. 


STUDIES INCONSISTENCY 


Earlier studies indicate that person’s 
verbal acceptance rejection minority 
groups may quite unrelated what 
actually does would overt inter- 
action situations. For example, company 
with couple from China, Piere made 
extensive tour the Pacific Coast and 
transcontinental United States during which 
they were accommodated over 250 res- 
taurants, hotels, and similar establishments. 
Refusal service virtue the racial 
characteristics the Chinese occurred only 
once. But when Piere sent each establish- 
ment letter and questionnaire requesting 
statement its policy regarding accom- 
modating Chinese clients, over per cent 
the replies noted that they adhered 
policy non-acceptance such mi- 
nority group members. these cases, the 
overt act reversed the stated intention. 

more recent study overt behavior 
action attitudes Lohman and Reitzes 
151 residents urban neighborhood 
were located who were also members 
particular labor union. Two conflicting 
norms regarding behavior toward Negroes 
prevailed these two collectivities. The 
urban neighborhood predominantly 
white and was resisting Negro penetration; 
property owners association (of which the 
subjects were members) had been organized 
for this purpose. this behavioral area, 
that is, with respect having Negro for 


Social Forces, (December, 1934), pp. 230-237. 

Lohman and Dietrich Reitzes, 
“Deliberately Organized Groups and Racial Be- 
havior,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1954), pp. 342-348. 


neighbor, the subjects uniformly acted 
anti-Negro manner. However, the 151 
subjects also belonged labor union with 
clear and well implemented policy 
granting Negroes complete equality the 
job. Here, then, with the same subjects and 
the same attitude object, were two seem- 
ingly opposite action forms. explanation 
this situation terms individual 
verbal attitudes would inadequate. The 
authors show that each the formal or- 
ganizations (the union and property owners 
association) provided the individual with 
set well formulated reasons and justi- 
fications for his actions each these 
spheres. Clearly, action attitudes may 
determined considerable degree the 
extent which the individual actually 
psychologically involved social systems 
providing him with norms and beliefs which 
can use guides action when specific 
action opportunities arise. 

studying attitude salience, then, may 
predicted that individuals faced with the 
necessity action decision with 
regard Negroes will partially determine 
the direction this action consideration 
the norms and policies social groups 
which are meaningful them. Ordinarily, 
such well defined groups, with clearly speci- 
fied policies regarding action toward Ne- 
groes, those studied Lohman and 
Reitzes. Norms and guides action more 
ordinary situations are more likely 
derived from family, friends, other per- 
sons used reference groups. For this 
reason, the present paper includes probe 
into the reference groups invoked ac- 
tion decision made subjects regarding 
public involvement with Negroes. 

the larger program experiments, 
which the present report part, the sub- 
jects were studied from the standpoint 
the relationship between three dimensions 
their attitudinal behavior: verbal, auto- 
nomic-physiological, and overt. There were 
three phases this research: attitude test- 
ing, laboratory session which the sub- 
jects’ autonomic-physiological responses 
race stimuli were recorded, and 
laboratory interview. This paper, however, 
concerned only with the relationship be- 
tween the verbal and overt dimensions and 
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draws its data largely from the post-labora- 
tory interview. 

The Summated Differences Scales® were 
administered 250 students introductory 
sociology classes. From the 250 cases, two 
smaller groups were selected for more inten- 
sive study. The distribution total scores 
was determined, and from those scoring 
the top quartile (indicating the greatest 
verbal rejection Negroes) subjects 


This device employs the principle eliciting 
response white person given occupational 
status and then, many pages later, response 
Negro the same occupational status, each por- 
trayed the same hypothetical relationship with 
the respondent. Numerical differences between the 
responses whites and Negroes are then summed. 
For example, one item the respondent asked 
respond (from “strongly agree” “strongly 
disagree” five possible categories) the state- 
ment believe would willing have Negro 
Doctor have his hair cut the same barber shop 
where have mine cut.” Later, after approximately 
200 items have been interposed, asked 
respond the statement, believe would 
willing have White Doctor have his hair cut 
the barber shop where have mine cut.” Thus, 
respondent may “strongly disagree” one these 
propositions and “agree” the other. The wide 
separation between the white and Negro identical 
occupation interposing great many items pro- 
vides concealment factor. The ability the re- 
spondent remember how responded earlier 
greatly reduced this control. The difference be- 
tween the responses given numerical value 
indicating differential acceptance the white and 
Negro the same occupational status this 
particular relationship with the respondent. total 
eight occupational categories are involved and 
large variety activities. all, over 500 re- 
sponses are elicited from given subject. The re- 
spondent’s total score simply the summated 
numerical differences between his responses 
whites and Negroes similar occupation 
variety relationships with the respondent. The 
total score indicates the extent which the re- 
spondent regards Negroes objects ac- 
cepted rejected compared whites. 

The reliability coefficients the scales were 
derived through testing and retesting under- 
graduate students Indiana University. The time 
interval between the test and retest was five weeks. 
The reliability coefficients were follows: 


ScaleI Residential: 
Scale Position: 
Scale ITI Interpersonal-Physical: r=.80 
Scale Interpersonal-Social: 
Combined Scores: 


For detailed discussion this device, see Frank 
Westie, Technique for the Measurement 
Race Attitudes,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1953), pp. 73-78. 
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were selected the basis eight criteria 
(noted below). These individuals were care- 
fully matched, the method frequency 
distribution control, with subjects scoring 
the lowest quartile (indicating the least 
verbal rejection Negroes). The matching 
process reduced the size the original 
group substantially, but subjects were 
thus carefully selected for their similarity 
eight characteristics their social back- 
ground. The frequency distributions the 
groups were matched according age, sex 
(half each group was male) marital status, 
religion, social class, social mobility experi- 
ence, residential history, and previous con- 
tact with Negroes. For convenience, refer 
that group showing the greatest verbal 
rejection Negroes the “prejudiced 
group,” and their counterparts the oppo- 
site end the verbal scales the “unpreju- 
diced group.” 


METHOD 


After each subject had completed labora- 
tory session which his autonomic re- 
sponses race relations stimuli were re- 
room where variety question, devices, 
and situations were presented him re- 
garding his feelings about Negroes. Shortly 
before the end <his hour-long post-labora- 
tory interview the subject was presented 
with what may called “overt action 
opportunity.” the laboratory session, and 
earlier phases the interview, each sub- 
ject had viewed number colored photo- 
graphic slides showing interracial pairings 
males and females. Some these slides 
portrayed good looking, 
young Negro man paired with good look- 
ing, well-dressed, young white woman. 
Others showed white man similarly paired 
with Negro woman. The backgound for 


These autonomic responses racial stimuli are 
described some detail paper forthcoming 
the Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
Briefly, they consist galvanic skin responses and 
changes finger blood volume occurring when 
prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects viewed photo- 
graphic slides portraying Negroes and whites 
both sexes shown singly and all possible pairs. 
The results indicate that attitudinal responses in- 
clude changes the system which differ 
for types subjects classified prejudiced and 
unprejudiced. 
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all the slides consisted table, lamp, 
and window with drapery, giving 
effect not unlike that living room 
possibly dormitory lounge. The persons 
the photographs were seated beside each 
other separate chairs, and were looking 
one another with pleasant expressions. 
The photographer and models had been in- 
structed strive for portrayal cor- 
diality, but not Each the 
subjects had given projective interpretations 
“what was happening” these pictures. 

present the overt action opportunity, 
the interviewer told each subject that another 
set such slides was needed for further 
research. The subject was first asked 
(or she) would willing photo- 
graphed with Negro person the opposite 
sex, request which elicited wide variety 
responses, well considerable hesita- 
tion many cases. number indicated will- 
ingness, but others refused 
photographed. Then, regardless his 
(or her) stated position, the subject was 
presented with mimeographed form and 
informed that this was standard photo- 
graph release agreement, which necessary 
any situation where photograph 
individual used any manner.” 
The photograph release agreement contained 
graded series “uses” which the photo- 
graph would put (see Figure 1), ranging 
from laboratory experiments, such they 
had just experienced, nationwide pub- 
licity campaign advocating racial integration. 
They were sign their name each “use” 
which they would 

American society, the affixing one’s 
significant act. The signing checks, con- 
tracts, agreements, and the like clearly 
understood indicate binding obligation 
the part the signer abide the 


This effort avoid romantic and sexual con- 
notations was made that the slides could 
used projective devices another phase the 
research. spite these efforts, female subjects 
tended “see” these situations romantic. 

all cases, was emphasized the subject 
that was free terminate his participation 
the experiment any time. was told that 
could without prejudice the part the 
interviewer, and that would remain anonymous 
this decision. subject took advantage this 
opportunity. 


provisions the document. The signing 
the document the present study took 
additional significance due the involve- 
ment the racial variable. 

The problem the validity and reliability 
this device measure the salience 


Ficure AUTHORIZATION 


The directors the experiment you just partici- 
pated need more photographs like you saw 
the screen (with Negroes and whites posed to- 
gether.) you will volunteer pose for such 
photographs, please indicate the conditions under 
which you will allow these pictures used 
signing the “releases” below. You may sign some 
them, all them none them you see fit. 
(It standard practice obtain such signed 
release for any kind photograph which 
used for some purpose.) 

you are not interested participating this 
phase the study, you are absolutely free 
you wish. you not want commit your- 
self any way this matter, perfectly all 
right and will respect your decision. Whatever 
you do, your decision will held the strictest 
confidence. 


will pose for photograph (of the same type 


the experiment) with Negro person the 

opposite sex with the following restrictions its 

use: 

will allow this photograph used labora- 
tory experiments will seen only 
professional sociologists. 


2.1 will allow this photograph published 
technical journal read only professional soci- 
ologists. 


will allow this photograph shown 
few dozen University students laboratory 
situation. 

will allow this photograph shown 
hundreds University students teaching aid 
Sociology classes. 


will allow this photograph published 
the Student Newspaper part publicity re- 
port this research. 


will allow this photograph published 
home town newspaper part pub- 
licity report this research. 


nation-wide publicity campaign advocating ra- 
cial integration. 


> 
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subject’s attitude toward Negroes can 
only partially answered present. Various 
approaches establishing the validity 
measuring instruments have been discussed 
the The question acceptable 
criteria validity for particular instru- 
ment has received many answers, and the 
entire issue currently controversial one. 
Such validating techniques the “known 
groups” method are unacceptable for meas- 
ures salience because the evidence for 
validity rests upon comparisons groups 
the basis known verbal attitudes. Cor- 
relating the instrument with other measures 
overt acceptance-avoidance acts would 
useful method, but standardized 
instruments exist for such task. 

the items instrument are reason- 
ably good representation the items char- 
acterizing the attitudinal universe, many in- 
vestigators would say that the scale valid 
definition, that is, has face validity. 
The term intrinsic validity has been used 
Gulliksen describe this 
method which suggests for least 
preliminary approach validating in- 
evaluate the items selected for measuring 
device. 

modified version Gulliksen’s pro- 
cedure, the series “photograph usages” 
was submitted random order eight 
judges, who were sociologists faculty 
status. The judges were asked rate the 
usages, ranking first the use which they 
felt the prejudiced person would least ob- 
ject. There was almost complete argeement 
among their rankings: only one judge re- 
versed the order single adjacent pair 
the 618 pair-judgments. the eyes 
presumably competent specialists, then, the 
items the instrument represent ordered 
sample acts which prejudiced persons 
would object regularly increasing de- 
grees. 

The items the instrument were designed 
and arranged that they represent 
cumulative. series, thereby providing ob- 
vious possibility for scaling. This was not 
undertaken, however, with the present ver- 


See, e.g., Harold Gulliksen,” “Intrinsic Validity,” 
The American Psychologist, (October, 1950), pp. 
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sion the instrument due the relatively 
small number scale items and subjects. 
Nevertheless, the response patterns show 
almost complete transitivity: only three 
the cases were there irregularities 
the cumulative feature the instrument. 


(In these three instance subjects did 


sign item lower the scale, selecting 
one with higher rank.) This pattern 
rough indication that the reproducibility 
would rather good the items were 
scaled. Such evidence transitivity, 
course, gives only partial answer the 
question reliability, just the judgments 
experts meets only partially the validity 
problem. 

The subjects uniformly perceived the be- 
havioral situation posed for them highly 
realistic request, and many clearly exhibited 
discomfort being caught dilemma. 
Wishing cooperate with the interviewer, 
they nevertheless preferred uninvolved 
photograph with Negro opposite 
sex. There were few, course, who were 
quite willing sign the agreement and did 
without hesitation. 


VERBAL PREJUDICE AND OVERT ACTS 


The purpose creating this situation was 
provide the subjects opportunity give 
public and overt testimony their accept- 
ance rejection Negroes. But the data 


obtained also allow test the hypothesis 


that individuals with negative positive 


verbal attitudes will act accord with those 


attitudes overt situation. 

The results the photographic release 
agreement and its relationship the ver- 
bally elicited attitudinal category the 
subjects are given Table Subjects were 
classified falling above below the mean 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE ATTITUDES 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITH NEGRO 


Subject Attitude 
Prejudice prejudiced 
Signed level Below 
Chi 
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level endorsement. The distribution was 
such that the mean and median fell identi- 
cal points. 

this situation, there was clearly 
greater tendency for the prejudiced persons 
than the unprejudiced avoid being photo- 
graphed with Negro. The relationship 
significant, suggesting some correspondence 
this case between attitudes measured 
verbal scales and acceptance-avoid- 
ance act toward the attitude object. spite 
the statistical significance, however, there 
were some prejudiced persons who signed 
the agreement without hesitation the 
highest level, well some unprejudiced 
persons who were not willing sign any 
level. Tt.us, the relationship between these 
verbal and overt attitudinal dimensions, 
while gnificant, not simple one-to-one 
correspondence. These findings are consistent 
with much the earlier research, some 
which described above. The factors which 
account for this seeming inconsistency need 
careful exploration. 

One possibility explaining the incon- 
sistency the present study assume 
that prejudiced subjects who signed the 
higher levels and unprejudiced persons who 
refused sign were misclassified the 
original measurement verbal attitudes. 
But this explanation suspect due the 
fact that tke individuals used subjects 
represent the extremes (upper and lower 
quartiles) the verbal attitude distribu- 
tion. While this does not eliminate the pos- 
sibility error, course, reduces con- 
siderably. The inadequacy explanation 
the basis error alone also suggested 
the distribution Table Fourteen 
forty-six subjects (almost one-third) show 
behavior patterns opposition their ver- 
bally elicited attitudes—this too large 
proportion attribute measurement er- 
rors. The latter, moreover, theoretically are 
cancelled out errors the opposite di- 
rection. 

The lack straight-line relationship 
between verbal attitudes and overt action 
behavior more likely may explained 
terms some sort social involvement 
the subject system social constraints, 
preventing him from acting (overtly) 
the direction his convictions, other- 
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wise “legitimizing” certain behavorial pat- 
terns. These channelizing influences be- 
havior have received attention 
terms such concepts “reference 
groups,” “other directedness,” and “signifi- 
cant others.” 


REFERENCE GROUPS 


Reference groups were cited earlier 
possibly important influence upon the 
direction behavior individuals con- 
fronted with action opportunities regarding 
attitude objects. This possibility accounts 
for our hypothesis that the act signing 
the photograph agreement involves con- 
scious consideration reference groups. 
Thus the subjects were asked, immediately 
following their response the document, 
“Was there any particular person group 
people (other than the interviewer) who 
came mind when you decided sign (or 
refused sign) this document? That is, are 
there people whom you felt would approve 
disapprove?” (Since the entire interview 
was recorded tape for later study, was 
possible examine carefully the responses 
this question.) The majority the sub- 
jects needed little prompting for pre- 
sumably they had certain key groups indi- 
viduals clearly mind when they made their 
decisions. 

Sixty reference groups were identified 
being influential the decision-making 
the subjects regarding the signing the 
photographic release. Nearly three-fourths 
them (71.8 per cent) invoked some type 
reference group when faced with this prob- 
lem, while the remaining fourth (28.2 per 
cent) apparently made “inner directed” 
decision. Perhaps significantly, all those 
who did cite reference group mentioned 
some type peer group, while only third 
referred the family. all cases the sub- 
jects were able state whether these groups 
would approve disapprove their posing 
for such photograph. 

Riesman (among others) has discussed the 
peer group important source for be- 
havioral cues and has described the 
directed” personality, presumably the 
increase American middle class society, 
type for which the peer group operates 
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Earlier research, for example the Benning- 
ton has shown that campus groups 
function important influences attitudes. 
The present findings are consistent with these 
conclusions. 

summary, verbally expressed attitudes 
were significantly related the direction 
the action taken subjects regarding 
being photographed with Negro the 
opposite sex. the other hand, third 
the subjects behaved manner quite in- 
consistent with that which might ex- 
pected from their verbal attitudes. Whatever 
the direction this action, however, was 
peer-directed decision for the majority, 
with the subjects making significant use 
their beliefs concerning possible approval 
disapproval reference groups guides 
for behavior. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present findings have least two 
implications for further research. First, 
order analyze the relationship between 
the verbal and action dimensions atti- 
tudes, may necessary add attitude 
scales systematic categorization the 
system social constraints within which 
individual behavior ordinarily takes place. 
Thus, analysis the beliefs individual 
about the attitudes, norms, and values held 
his reference groups, significant others, 
voluntary organizations, peer groups, and 
the like may essential for better predic- 
tion individual lines action with the use 
verbal scales. This would represent more 
distinctly sociological approach. 


Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, passim. 

Theodore Newcomb, “Attitude 
ment Function Reference Groups: The Ben- 
nington Study,” reprinted Maccoby, M.. 
Newcomb, and Hartley, editors, Readings 
Social Psychology, New York: Henry Holt, 1958, 
pp. 265-275. 


Second, systematic development stand- 
ardized overt action opportunities may 
necessary before individual can ac- 


tinuum concerning particular attitude 
object. That is, standardized opportunities 
for subjects make overt acceptance-avoid- 
ance acts may provide quantitative as- 
sessment the salience attitudes 
classifying overt non-verbal action toward 
attitude object. The photograph author- 
ization reported here crude attempt 
classify such action. Further studies sali- 
ence could based overt action oppor- 
tunities small group settings. For ex- 
ample, individuals could observed and 
their behavior categorized when given actual 
opportunities, say, for physical contact with 
Negro, seen public with Negro 
primary group settings, use physical 
facilities used Negroes. Such behavioral 
settings could provide standarized ways 
measuring the action attitudes subjects 
placed such contexts. They could also pro- 
vide methods for validating measuring instru- 
ments such the one described this paper. 

Methods which require elaborate cum- 
bersome physical facilities would have lim- 


ited utility the practical measurement 


attitude salience. Measuring instruments such 
the photograph authorization have the 
that these measures correlate highly with 
overt action standardized small group 
behavioral situations, their validity can 
established more firmly. 

Further advances the prediction overt 
behavior from attitude measuring instru- 
ments may require both systematic measures 
the social anchorages individual psy- 
chological orientations and careful studies 
their translation into overt social action. 
These would probably help clarify the 
often perplexing relationship between the 
verbal and overt action dimensions attitu- 
dinal phenomena. 


SOCIAL TYPES: PROCESS AND STRUCTURE 


San Diego State College 


OMPARATIVELY few the hundreds 
social types American culture have 
received much attention and their gen- 

eral part modern social systems has not 
been made clear. These collective concepts 
have function role-definition and the 
organization the self, for example, and 
hence are important link between the 
person and the system. Their significance, 
anything, growing our society becomes 
more mobile and anonymous, for more 
important place people not know 
very well. The number roles modern 
systems greater, and the individual has 
more choices and discriminations make. 
Versatility role playing also probably 
greater, can judge such things 
the development human relations tech- 
niques and training. must know many 
roles order “adjusted,” and must 
critics, not connoisseurs, social types 
order distinguish real from “phony” role- 
playing. Social types, shall try suggest, 
are consensual concepts roles that have 
not been fully codified and rationalized, 
which help find our way about the 
social system. put another way, they are 
chart role-structures otherwise largely 
invisible and submerged. 

The purpose this paper try show 
how the typing process serves the system 
and what aspects structure are especially 
well reflected social types. The following 
discussion considers four 
functional aspects social types. 

First, they make for finer discrimination 
roles than the formal? structure recog- 


formal mean role-behavior that de- 
liberate, prescribed, and subject explicit rules and 
expectations, contrasted with role-behavior that 
spontaneous, non-deliberate, and not explicitly 
spelled out (though may normative). 
the distinction commonly made sociology be- 
tween formal and informal controls, and between 
certain aspects primary secondary group 
behavior. “Formality” common speech also con- 
veys the idea. not, however, the “empty” 
formalism defined Cooley. Being explicitly pre- 
scribed, formal behavior necessarily has rather 


nizes. Between knowing person’s formal 
status only and knowing him intimately there 
kind knowledge that “fills in.” For 
example, bankers may hard-headed but 
Mr. “good Joe.” This information can 
quickly transmitted and serves orient 
person, say loan-seeker, more effectively 
the social structure. The social type? 
his substitute for really knowing the person 
deals with—and often not poor substi- 
tute that. Since any formal structure 
labels and recognizes only limited number 
roles, left social typing specify 
much the informal structure and special 


high degree rationality, whether traditional 
(e.g., etiquette, ritual, family organization), 
legal bureaucratic Weber discusses these terms. 
Parsons’ terminology, formal behavior might 
said universalistic and specific rather than 
particularistic and diffuse. Somewhat along the same 
line, Hiller writes, “Formality indicates 
categorical rather than unique personal footing,” 
which one conveys denial that affectional 
ideas are held” and reminder that the other 
remain social distance “beyond the bounds 
exclusive relations.” (Social Relations and Struc- 
tures, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, pp. 
For these reasons, may expect that 
formal structure will neglect many aspects the 
persons with which social typing often deals more 
adequately, indeed, might said especially 
concerned. 

distinction between social type and social 
role also order. First, roles varv greatly 
degree consensus, ranging from -hose about 
which there little consensus, perhaps because 
unique and personal, those such doctor’s 
obligation administer emergency treatment— 
about which there virtual unanimity throughout 
the society. Social types are roles which, though in- 
formal, have become rather well conceptualized and 
about which there comparatively high degree 
consensus. Second, while many roles are widely 
allocated and not “belong” any particular 
kind person who characteristically plays them, 
some get conceptually linked with kind person. 
this point may speak the role-consensus 
having developed into social type. That is, 
“tightwad” not only consensual concept 
stingy role but kind person who character- 
istically acts that way. This stress the kind-of- 
person-who-acts-that-way helps also clarify the 
distinction social types from formal roles, which 
tend more abstract and impersonal. 
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situations that develop. One important func- 
tion, then, label deviants within status, 
for example, the character, the square, the 
troublemaker, the the boon- 
doggler. Sub rosa and illicit organizations 
are also well indicated social types, for 
example, the call-girl, pimp, pusher. Thus, 
unlike stereotypes, social types are cogni- 
tively valuable: they aid perception and have 
“truth.” 

The social type, here conceived, may 
contrasted with the stereotype. stereo- 
type often, not generally, viewed 
inaccurate, rigid popular concept playing 
important part prejudice. not rational 
and interferes with The implicit 
aim many those who study stereotypes 
them. The conception the social type 
presented here marked contrast with 
this view. Social types, according the 
present argument, are realistic most 
concepts used everyday life may ex- 
pected be; they are needed for effective 
participation modern secondary society, 
and are characteristically applied within the 
system promote insightful relations rather 
than hold people distance portray 
outside groups inaccurate way. Take, 
for example, the way bellhop, detective, 
waiter uses social types help him 
gauge the strangers with whom deals; 
the feeling have knowing people better 
when social type “sums them up” 
“hits the nail the head.” This often 
highly individual characterization rather 
than “lumping” together. However valu- 
able the concept stereotype has been 
research tool,* has served obscure this 


Lippman’s remarks are typical: the 
“hallmark” stereotype that “precedes the 
use reason; form perception, imposes 
certain character the data our senses before 
the data reach the intelligence.” Where distance 
separates men who “are often vital contact with 
each other there neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for intimate acquaintance. Instead notice 
trait which marks well known type, and fill 
the rest the picture means the stereo- 
types carry about our heads.” Public Opinion, 
New York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. 67, 73. 

for example, the studies Katz and 
Braly, Bettelheim and Janowitz, Campbell, Deutsch 
and Collins, Sargent, and Allport and Postman, 
Hartley, editors, Readings Social Psychol- 
ogy, New York: Henry Holt, 1952. 


functional side the typing process em- 
phasizing its cognitive deficiencies. 

sum the difference emphasis 
the two concepts: the stereotype conceived 
being error whereas the social type 
sense true (representative real roles 
that are being played); one refers outside 
the group whereas the other refers inside 
the group things with which people are fa- 
miliar; one tends conceived function- 
less dysfunctional (or, functional, serv- 
ing prejudice and conflict mainly), whereas 
social types serve the structure society 
many points. People often speak they 
would like rid stereotypes, but so- 
ciety know would inconceivable 
without social types. One goal functional 
study understand them that can 
live with and use them. 

Since the ccacepts overlap, recom- 
mended step toward clarification, that 
the term stereotype confined the more 
rigid and inaccurate popular images and 
not applied indiscriminately—probably 
not the majority—of social types. 

second important function social 
typing changing society define 
emergent roles and thus play role the 
development social structure. changing 
social structure marked both emerging 


and disappearing types. Comparatively new 


American types, for example, are the egg- 
five-percenter, and hot-rodder. 
Obsolete types remain linguistic fossils, 
such Lord Fauntleroy, Lady Bountiful, 
vamp, and mugwump. For Negroes living 
the northern United States, Uncle Tom 
fairly obsolescent type. 

How does role become defined and be- 
come merged with the social structure 
form consensus? Suppose person plays 
new role that important for group. 


People may not able name the 


first, for they lack the vocabulary, re- 
marking, for example, “He’s institution 
around here,” “You know Charlie.” But 
attempting characterize the role, there 
kind striving hit the mark: some 


5The term egghead was apparently coined 
John Koven Alsop, refer supporters 
Adlai Stevenson during the 1952 Presidential elec- 
tion. See Cleveland Amory, Saturday Review, Jan. 
1958, 

e.g., Harold Finestone, “Cats, Kicks and 
Color,” Social Problems, (July, 1957), pp. 3-13. 
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wit, perhaps, finds name for it; people 
may use the name the person who first 
plays the role conspicuously (in life fic- 
tion) and, pointing out new players, say, 
“He’s Charlie.” Many social type designa- 
tions our slang were originally proper 
names, for example, Babbitt, Uncle Bim, 
Judas, Fagin, Shylock, sloppy Jane. After 
type becomes labeled, can take 
formal status, even specify office that may 
occupied others. group may say, “We 
elect you, Charlie.” use Weber’s terminol- 
ogy, personal charisma becomes routinized 
the typing process. can see kind 
continuum between unique personal role 
and formal organizational office, which 
typing plays part the institutionaliza- 
tion roles. But, let repeat, the func- 
tion social types not supplant but 
supplement formal social structure. While 
some types may become institutionalized 
offices, their main ground the informal 
area between the purely personal role and 
the rational social structure. They emerge 
kind consensus the level “com- 
mon sense” which, however, not rational 
ideal bureaucratic structure. 

third important function social typing 
help place individuals within the 
social system. Typing person gives him 
informal status and brings him under con- 
trols otherwise absent. This occurs within 
the existent institutional framework; the new 
status modification formal status. 
For example, boss may discounted 
employees fuddy-duddy, new em- 
ployee eager-beaver. The controls 
brought into play such typing are in- 
formal and supplement the formal sanc- 
tions. Here should noted that many 
social types have either heroic, 
villainous, foolish connotation and the 
person typed treated 
this way, call person party-pooper, 
say, tells him, “Don’t leave early,” and sub- 
jects him certain amount derision 
does so. People thus draw from the cul- 
tural repertoire social types order 
control individuals and modify their 
status. Every culture presumably includes 


Klapp, “Heroes, Villains and Fools 
Agents Social Control” American Sociological 
Review, (February, 1954), pp. 56-62. 
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such repertoire; the American list 
long one. 

fourth function social typing per- 
sonal orientation through self-typing and 
role-models. the type becomes major 
component personality structure, affects 
the individual’s vulnerability certain 
influences and gives direction his “gravi- 
tation” from group group. For example, 
person may think himself tough guy 
good Joe smart operator; seeing 
himself such role, will reject sug- 
gestions and group-memberships inconsistent 
with his self-type and, conversely, will 
seek those which build his self-type. 

important ingredient this orienta- 
tion process the institutionalization 
certain types role-models. The most sig- 
nificant social types for any institution 
society may expected found its 
Thus, the United States, the 
cult celebrities and the other dominating 
types presented the mass communication 
media deserve careful sociological 
Negative models are institutionalized vil- 
lain and fool types. 

Some aspects social typing come out 
more clearly when group institution 
formed persons who belong one predom- 
inant type, for example, religious sect 
brotherhood, clique transvestites. 
The group exerts its own controls sup- 
port the type and may become explicit, 


Walter Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and Bar- 
bara Kay, “The Self Component Potential De- 
and Potential Non-Delinquency,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (October, 1957), pp. 
566-570. 

The term used Albert Cohen describe 
the movement people status-problems 
toward congenial groups Boys, Glen- 
coe, Free Press, 1955. 

Klapp, “Hero Worship America,” 
American Review, (February, 1949), 
pp. 53-62. 

Content-analysis public images celebrities 
should reveal their type. See, e.g., Thomas Harris, 
“The Building Popular Images: Grace Kelly and 
Marilyn Monroe,” Studies Public Communica- 
tion, University Chicago, (Summer, 1957), 
12See Klapp, “American Villain-Types,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, 1956), 
pp. 337-340. 

See, e.g., Edwin Sutherland, “The Profes- 
sional Thief,” Readings Social Psychology, op. 
cit., pp. 271-279. 
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even formalized. (Indeed, the control co- 
hesive group may strong that deper- 
sonalization occurs, that is, the uniqueness 
personality disappears and only the type 
shows). Associations with such names The 
Optimists’ Club and The Boosters’ Club sug- 
gest that effort has been made formalize 
type ideal status personality and that 
recruiting and socializing new members 
the basis this pattern has become institu- 
tionalized. Whyte notes, good Joes are 
often selected personality tests 
meet the corporation’s 

have specified four key functions 
which social typing consensual process 
performs for social system, especially 
society characterized formality, anony- 
mity, mobility, and change. These functions 
are: (1) role-discrimination; (2) definition 
and institutionalization emergent roles; 
(3) modification status and social control 
incumbents through the influence 
types sanctions; and (4) personal orien- 
tation through self-typing and role-models 
provided social types. 

When such functions are needed, society 
may draw people fill appropriate types 
—it may cast them the role recruit 
them for the job. Where need recurrent 
continuous, the type and recruitment pro- 
cedures may become institutionalized, per- 
haps professionalized. Thus city greeter’s 
job probably calls for glad-hander, pro- 
fessional party-giver likely have been 
“life the party,” cafe-bouncer perhaps 
should tough guy, confidence team 
needs fast-talker, conflict group often 
institutionalizes the type the 
The fool provides clear example social 
type that has become office and profes- 
sionalized the mass entertain- 
ment, the standardized types certain per- 
formers illustrate much the same thing, 


William Whyte, Jr., The Man, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. See espe- 
cially Chapters and 12. 

Donald Riddle, The Martyrs, Chicago: 

University Chicago Press, 1931. 

Klapp, “The Fool Social Type,” 
American Journal Sociology, (September, 
1949), pp. 157-162. Lucille Hoerr Charles finds 
clowning institutionalized some cultures 
all major areas the world “The Clown’s 
Function,” Journal American Folklore, 
(April-June, 1945), pp. 25-34. 
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the cases Jack Benny’s “cheapskate” 
role, Humphrey Bogart’s tough guy, and 
Mae West’s sex queen. may said that 
the manifest function such performers 
entertainment, but latent function 
supply social types. The selective influence 
these types can seen such recruitment 
devices beauty contests, amateur contests, 
movie-casting, studio build-ups starlets, 
and popularity contests. Recruitment does 
not operate continuously all cases, many 
types being seasonal situational, for ex- 
ample, the agitator, the crusader, the man- 
on-a-white-horse, the authoritarian, the 
per-patriot, the Heroes often 
serve meet the emergency needs society 
and other times are “out season.” 
This discussion merely shows some the 
ways which social types serve society. 
Viewed their structural aspects, the en- 
semble types constitute role-network 
undergirding, were, the formal struc- 
ture. This role network largely invisible 
and unspecified. Though not spelled out, 
based consensus regarding roles: their 
nature, obligations and norms; what attitude 
take toward them; and counter re- 
ciprocal roles, including sanctions. Our slang 
registers this consensus. This “invisible” 
structure deserves study and 
Such inventory would help reveal 
submerged aspects social structure and 
diagnose important social phenomena. 
Examples the latter include: mobility, 
reflected types like the climber, crasher, 
and joiner; stratification—top dog, big shot, 
low man, conformity—square, 


unconventional way looking police 
and criminal court procedures recruitment 
device for villains and scapegoats. See “Vilifica- 
tion Social Process” (paper presented the 
annual meeting the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Seattle, Wash., August, 1958). 

For one such inventory see Samuel Strong, 
“Social Types the Negro Community Chi- 
cago,” unpublished Ph.D., thesis, The University 
Chicago, 1940. present making survey 
general social types the United States. 

19Floyd Hunter finds that social type labels 
help differentiate elite structure: upper leaders are 
referred names such bigwig, big wheel, 
high mogul, high boy, big boy, big operator, re- 
actionary; those the understructure “trying 
curry favor doing their bidding with too 
much alacrity” might include fire-ball, hot-shot, 
stoolie, punk, fall guy, hatchet man. See Hunter’s 
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regular guy, egg head, sissy, creep; group 
morale—boondogler, eager beaver, goldbrick, 
fanatic; anomie and the exploitative ethics 
smart operator, 
wolf, con man, push-over; and pseudo-Ge- 
meinschaft—glad hand, soft soaper. 

Social types might also used 
index social change, registered the 
number and kinds emergent and obsolete 
types. For probably one mark modern 
dynamic culture that incorporates 
large number emergent types. 

Moreover, societies can compared 


Community Power Structure, Chapel Hill: Uni- 


versity North Carolina Press, 1953, 42. 

Erwin Smigel, “Public Attitudes toward 
‘Chiseling’ with Reference Unemployment Com- 
pensation,” American Sociological Review, (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), pp. 59-67. 
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terms social types. American types, for 
example, provide distinctive milieu, which 
stands contrast with those Mexico, 
Canada, various European cultures, and 
on. inventory each nation’s (and ethnic 
group’s) social types should the study 
“nationai character.” 

Finally, the study social types should 
useful the analysis personality 
indicating the types person identifies with 
and providing clues concerning his needs, 
reference groups, conflicts, and probable be- 
havior. may the case that the ability 
individual identify and discriminate 
social types index his socialization, 
or, immigrant, his degree accultu- 
ration. any event, this ability betokens 
some measure the individual’s capacity 
find his way about the informal social 
structure his society. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AUTHORITARIANISM GERMANY 


the Editor: 


his review mit der deutschen 
Jugend the Review April, 1958, Howard 
Becker includes with Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Sanford, and Schaffner having been 
preoccupied with “authoritarianism” German 
culture. Since this not the first time has 
made this inference, should like make 
clear that have always considered the authori- 
tarian personality being universal 
confined any particular country. Such was 
not chief concern the field work did 
Germany 1945-46. Then was more in- 
terested trying see the direction future 
political trends, plus other factors political 
sociology. 

Postwar Germans (1948) declared that 
Nazism was dead Western Germany; that the 
Communist Party would not get more than 
per cent the vote the future; that the 
Social Democratic Party would become the 
vehicle working-class nationalism; and that 
the Christian Democratic Union would try 
make the pre-1914 past return but with greater 
success. noted that had found the German 
family system very warm, with authoritarian 
fathers present not only among those Nazi 
background but also among some with strong 
anti-Nazi beliefs. 

Davip 

The Institute for International 

Social Research 


REPLY RODNICK 


the Editor: 

David Rodnick’s letter raises number 
points, only few which can considered 
here. First, should clear anyone that 
there are wide differences between, for ex- 
ample, Adorno and Schaffner. including Dr. 
Rodnick the list those concerned with 
authoritarianism Germany, did not mean 
imply that has not also shown interests 
authoritarianism elsewhere. Had dealt with 
each person separately, the review Pipping’s 
book would have far exceeded even the rather 
considerable length that did reach. 

Second, quite true that “this not the 


first time” that have mentioned Dr. Rod- 
nick’s name. The Annals, volume 264 (July, 
1949), pp. 137-138, reviewed his Postwar 
Germany: Anthropologist’s Account. Be- 
cause that book the reason for his inclusion 
the list above noted, feel that should 
quote from it: 


The basic exception which the reviewer 
takes lies the level interpretation, and here 
must outspoken. Eschwege and Weilburg 
are not even typical Hessian Protestantism, 
let alone German Protestantism. little 
short amazing read “an anthropologist’s 
account” the title page and then find this 
sort loose terminology. Alistair Cooke 
recently put review Gorer’s book, “It 
makes you wonder about what they say about the 
Trobrianders.” 

Altogether apart from these strictures 
objection the fundamental approach, which 
stems large part from Kardiner. The early 
years childhood, growth within the family, and 
what may general called pre-adolescent 
formative influences cannot made account 
for the specifically “Protestant German” traits 
which Rodnick points. With only slight adjust- 
ments, what says about “the world 
German child sees it” could said about Swiss, 
English, Dutch, Swedish children. The sig- 
nificant differences between the conduct the 
nationalities just named root factors that begin 
exert their effect only after the child well 
the path toward adulthood. this were not 
the case, take crucial example, the conduct 
the German-speaking Swiss Basel, removed 
only the width the Rhine from the German- 
speaking population south Baden, would 
utterly inexplicable. One, bitterly anti-Nazi; the 
other, belligerently pro-Nazi. Whence comes the 
contrast 

Those making use Rodnick’s study conse- 
quently must very wary. Commendable 
its evidence industry and effort gather 
pertinent facts, falls far short sound in- 
terpretation. 


regrettable that should necessary 
thresh old straw, but responsible re- 
viewer have recourse. 

BECKER 


University Wisconsin 


MENTAL PATIENTS THE 
COMMUNITY” 


the Editor: 


The report Freeman and Simmons “Mental 
Patients the Community: Family Settings and 
Performance Levels,” American Sociological Re- 
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view, (April, 1958) the authors suggest, 
great interest practitioners, especially 
those who are engaged after care 
The findings that greater proportion 
patients are returned hospitals from con- 
jugal families” than from parental families 
(p. 152) and the inferred greater “tolerance 
deviance” the part the latter have special 
import for release and after care activities. 
One comment the article, relating prac- 
tice, raises important question. speak 
here social worker.) The authors suggest 
(p. 154) that “While effective freeing 
hospital bed, however, releasing the patient 
the tolerant milieu which tends predominate 
the parental family may the most inade- 
quate community setting movement toward 
instrumental performance desired outcome 
hospitalization.” This comment presumably 
has validity for individual situations and also 
has the merit pointing the fallacy 
goal “freeing beds.” However, has serious 
shortcomings generalization, even though 
tentatively stated. act would equiva- 
lent “writing the parental family in- 
herently destructive and impervious change. 
Characterization the parental family 
“tolerant milieu” inadequate. There abun- 
dant empirical evidence that the parental family 
additionally characterized its strong am- 
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bivalence and its involvement profound 
struggle adapt somehow the deviance 
the patient. Perhaps more fundamentally, 
there—and not likely yield external 
judgments about its role. 

result, after care services are increasingly 
focused enabling released patients and their 
families deal more effective ways with the 
problems arising from return the community. 
Such focus course impossible as- 
sume that the parental family per “in- 
adequate community setting.” Clinical experi- 
ence suggests rather that mental health measures 
find their major dynamics the reality com- 
plex and conflictful family (and other social) 
relationships. 

The clues offered this and similar studies 
significantly contribute the emerging com- 
munity mental health movement. Vastly more 
knowledge needed for programs which en- 
deavor provide new opportunities released 
patients (and their families) find and achieve 
modes “instrumental performance.” this 
connection, look forward studies that take 
into account the impact after care services 
upon the “return” process. 


Max 
California State Department 
Mental Hygiene 


Grants for Sociologists 


The American Sociological Society has received from The Asia 
grant for the purpose encouraging closer relations between Asian and American 
sociologists. The funds will used three ways: 


(1) enable Asian sociologists become members the American Sociological Society 
and receive three-year subscription one more its official publications. 


(Membership the Society and three-year subscription the American Sociological 
Review will $1.00; all Society publications are desired, the three-year cost will 
$2.00. Applicants should write directly The American Sociological Society, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York New York. Payment may made 
UNESCO coupons any way convenient and acceptable under the exchange regula- 
tions the Asian country concerned. The privilege extended graduate students 
well established sociologists.) 


enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable subscribe, subscribe publications the Society reduced 
rates. 


(The cost three-year institutional subscription the American Sociological Review 
will $2.00; and for all the publications the Society, including Sociometry, $3.00— 
payable above.) 


supplement travel expenses for Asian sociologists who are the United States and 
who wish attend meetings the American Sociological Society. 


(Applicants must least the graduate student level and may come from any Asian 
country from Afghanistan eastward. applicant should write the Chairman the 
administering committee, listed below. his request the applicant should give his 
regular academic position, the nature his study visit the United States, the 
meeting which plans attend, and the sum necessary for transportation and 
from the meeting.) 


The grant being administered special committee composed the following: 


Professor Kingsley Davis, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Wolfram Eberhard, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, University 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Professor Amos Hawley, Department Sociology, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Professor Marion Levy, Jr., Department Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Professor Bryce Ryan, Department Sociology and Anthropology, University Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida. 


CONGRESSMEN, SOCIAL SCIENTISTS, 
AND ATTITUDES TOWARD FED- 
ERAL SUPPORT SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 


Harry ALPERT 
University Oregon 


The United States Senate just twelve years 
ago voted exclude from the then pending 
bill establish National Science Foundation 
the specific provision which created Division 
the Social Sciences. his report the 
crucial Senate debate which preceded this vote, 
George Lundberg concluded that the out- 
come “should perhaps not taken reflecting 
any considered hostility opposition the 
part the Senate, but simply reflection 
the common feeling that the social and the 
physical sciences have nothing common and 
that best the social sciences are propa- 
gandist, reformist, evangelical sort 
the same time, Lundberg expressed concern 
about social scientists being their own worst 
enemies failing recognize their proper 
function 

Another interpretation the Senate’s ac- 
tion was presented more recently former 
President Harry Truman. commenting 
the development the social science program 
the National Science Foundation reported 
The Saturday Review last February, Mr. 
Truman suggested that opposition social 
science study the part members Con- 
gress was the result fear the implications 
the report “To Secure These Rights” which 
had been prepared his special commission 
civil rights. “The Southern Senators,” Mr. 
Truman wrote, “were afraid equality edu- 
cation and equality opportunity set forth 
[this] famous report.” 


This article Dean Alpert’s generous response 
suggestion that, after ably serving the 
interests the social sciences for many years 
the National Science Foundation, prepare 
“retrospective” paper. Readers the Review will 
agree, sure, that are (once more) Harry 
Alpert’s debt —The Editor. 

1G. Lundberg, “The Senate Ponders Social 
Science,” The Scientific Monthly, (May, 1947), 
399. 

Truman, The Saturday Review, (March 


1958), 40. 
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President Truman’s strong support the 
social sciences, suggest that there ap- 
parently telescoping historical events 
this version the Senate controversy regarding 
the role the social sciences the proposed 
foundation. Secure These Rights was pub- 
late 1947, the Committee Civil 
Rights having held meetings through September 
that year. The critical vote the Senate 
Senator Hart’s amendment drop the social 
sciences took place July 1946, almost six 
months before President Truman established 
his Civil Rights Committee. Examination 
the roll call the Hart amendment does not 
support the view the voting was regional 
character and, obviously, could not have 
been influenced the report President 
Truman’s Committee Civil Rights. 

own analysis this important vote sug- 
gests: (1) the absence disciplined party po- 
sition; (2) the operation complex multiplic- 
ity motivations and attitudes; and (3) the ef- 
fectiveness the lobbying activities and personal 
representations various individual natural 
scientists and natural science groups and 
organizations such the Committee Supporting 
the Bush reports. 

Whatever may the correct interpretation, 
the events twelve years ago clearly indicate 
that the fate public support social science 
research, particularly the Federal level, 
dependent the fundamental attitudes key 
congressmen toward the social sciences, clari- 
fication the almost inevitable confusion 
social science and social issues, and the ac- 
tive and skillful participation social scientists 
the legislative process. Therefore this report 
directs attention some the more recent 
attitudes toward social science expressed 
members Congress and the role social 
scientists effectively presenting congres- 
sional committees the national importance 
the positive contributions social science re- 
search and education. effort also made 
define some the issues and problems which 
continue serve obstacles the full ac- 
ceptance the social sciences. 

important turning point congressional 
expressions toward the social sciences was the 
vigorous and forthright statement Senator 
Estes Kefauver’s Senate Subcommittee Ju- 
venile Delinquency which late 1955 and again 
1956 and 1957 strongly urged increased sup- 


port basic research the social sciences and, 
particular, recommended extension the 
National Science Foundation’s basic research 
and fellowship programs into the areas human 
social behavior. Senator Kefauver wrote the 
Director the Foundation and all members 
the National Science Board, directing their 
attention the recommendations his Sub- 
committee. Also late 1955, Representative 
Richard Bolling’s Subcommittee Economic 
Statistics the Joint Committee the Eco- 
nomic Report recommended expansion the 
National Science Foundation’s social science re- 
search program include support re- 
search the area economic statistics. 
both instances, the Subcommittees gave sym- 
pathetic attention the expert testimony 
distinguished social scientists. Paul Lazars- 
feld’s views were presented the delinquency 
committee and Martin Gainsburgh and Rensis 
Likert were leading witnesses before the eco- 
nomic statistics committee. 

When the American Sociological Society 
passed official resolutions regarding support 
the National Science Foundation’s social science 
program, they were brought the attention 
Senator Jacob Javits who inserted them the 
Congressional Record. 

the summer 1957, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, returning from trip the Near 
East, made strong plea for more generous 
support the social sciences. Senator Humph- 
rey remarked, full year prior the outbreak 
the current crisis the Middle East, that: 


recent experience the Middle East has 
impressed upon more than ever the urgency 
getting the social sciences. There im- 
mediate and crying need for trained and knowl- 
edgeble personnel deal intelligently and ra- 
tionally with variety social science problems. 
For example, the question equitable distribu- 
tion agricultural surpluses, the need for better 
understanding the obstacles and impediments 
reasonable interpersonal and intergovernmental 
relations the area, and insight into the men- 
talities and personalities the individuals and 
masses with whom have deal. The effective- 
ness our various assistance programs depends 
large measure upon having reliable informa- 
tion about, and understanding of, the hopes, as- 
pirations, motivations, and expectations the 
peoples involved. many different ways 
there was impressed upon the tremendous ben- 
efits which would accrue Nation from 
having available well-trained corps social- 
science technicians and experts. 

deem essential, therefore, that the National 
Science Foundation set about with dispatch 
broaden its research and fellowship programs 
the social science. The needs are considerable. 

4 


Congressional Record, July 1957, 9969. 
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Senator Humphrey noted that his attention had 
been directed this problem Dr. Malcolm 
Willey the University Minnesota. 

month earlier, similar vein, Senator 
Wayne Morse recommended greater emphasis 
the social sciences and reproduced part 
his statement support expanded National 
Science Foundation appropriations the 
communications had received from Leon- 


ard Cottrell, Jr. and Luther 


Additional arguments for social science support 
were presented Senator Morse later the 
summer.5 

The sense crisis American science and 
education created the launching Sputnik 
last October affected the social sciences, too. 
November, Vice-President Nixon initiated 
discussions with Dr. James Miller which led 
the formation Temporary Group 
National Support for Behavioral Science. Mr. 
Nixon was particularly concerned with main- 
taining our superiority the Russians 
the social and behavioral sciences. discus- 
sion during dinner meeting the Conference 
University Contacts Abroad, Mr. Nixon 
stated that: 


think essential that not make the 
mistake this time going overboard de- 
veloping putting emphasis scientific and 
technical training the exclusion training 
the social sciences and other fields. say this 
because the greatest mistake could make 
would become simply pale carbon copy 
the scientific materialism which the Soviet 
Union represents the world today. have 
something other offer than simply leadership 
the field science. must not behind 
that field, but also have train leaders 
government, leaders business, leaders the 
social sciences.® 


The report Dr. Miller’s group, “National 
Support for Behavioral Science,” was presented 
the President’s Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee and was endorsed principle number 
senators and representatives both parties 
with whom Dr. Miller discussed it. Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey inserted the complete text 
the report the Congressional and 
Dr. Miller offered summary testimony 
before the Subcommittee the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill when was hearing 
witnesses the 1959 appropriation for the 
National Science Foundation. Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall expressed interest the report and 


Congressional Record, June 1957, pp. 
51; June 12, 1957, 7966; August 26, 1957, pp. 

Higher Education and National Affairs, (De- 

Congressional Record, April 23, 1958, pp. 6252 ff. 
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requested the Director the National Science 
Foundation comment it. 

Senator Morse perhaps has been the most 
persistent legislator urging support for the 
social sciences. Early this year reproduced 
the Record, with appropriate remarks, the 
complete text the Saturday Review articles 
the social sciences Harry Alpert and 
Pendleton Herring and, May, once again 
reiterated his strong feelings the importance 
the social 

the House side, Representative Charles 
Porter Oregon, March, 1958, attempted 
amendment the fiscal year 1959 appro- 
priation for the National Science Foundation, 
double the amount included for social science 
Although the amendment did not 
prevail for parliamentary reasons, Mr. Porter 
was specifically advised Representative Albert 
Thomas, chairman the appropriations sub- 
group which reviews the National Science Foun- 
dation’s budgets, that his general purpose was 
admirable one. Mr. Porter has placed the 
Record entertaining and instructive essay 
Dr. Joseph Clawson “Social Science— 
the Unused Weapon,” well the cogent 
testimony presented before the Senate appropri- 
ations subcommittee Dr. Leonard Cottrell, 

Finally, another facet the social science 
problem, namely, representation the social 
sciences the Science Board, was 
discussed recently Senator Morse. Repro- 
ducing letter from Dr. Cottrell President 
Eisenhower which disappointment expressed 
over the President’s failure appoint social 
scientists the Board, Senator Morse com- 
mented, part, follows: 

The National Science Board key body 
guiding the progress this Nation the field 
scientific research. deplore the absence social 
science representation and trust that the President 
will bear this mind future nominations. 
approaching these nominations hope that the 
Senate will convey all members the National 
Science Board its keen interest the National 
Science Foundation and its hope that the Board 
will move forward vigorously improving the 
state what the Saturday Review called the 
knowledge need most—increased research and 
studies that relate man himself. shall 
continue everything can the Senate 
support needed appropriations for the physical 
sciences. certainly need keep ahead 
Russia the development scientific research 
the whole field natural science, but let 


Reccrd, February 1958, pp. 
1408-11; May 1958, pp. 

Congressional Record, March 27, 1958, pp. 4993- 
95. 
Record, April 21, 1958, pp. 
3543-45; May 12, 1958, pp. 4319-21. 
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warn the Senate that also need keep ahead 
Russia the field social science. When 
look the educational program Russia; when 
look the effort Russia putting forth 
the field social sciences, realize that this 
field, too, are beginning lag behind Russia. 
Therefore, think regrettable that the Presi- 
dent has not nominated social scientist the 
Board the National Science 


Moreover, very penetrating and systematic 
analysis the serious consequences the fail- 
ure recognize the social sciences National 
Science Board nominations was presented toward 
the end the last session Congress Rep- 
resentative 

This account recent congressional expres- 
sions opinion means complete, but 
indicative the growing positive interest 
the social sciences. underscores the importance 
active participation social scientists the 
legislative process. Many the statements and 
actions mentioned above are the immediate and 
direct result personal appearances social 
scientists before congressional groups, direct 
discussions with congressmen and members 
their staffs, letters urging specific types ac- 
tions and votes, and communications appreci- 
ation for favorable actions taken. axiomatic 
that legislators need informed their 
constituents’ feelings particular issues. 
also elementary that they like feel that their 
actions are commended and appreciated. 

Still, may asked: With all this support, 
why are the social sciences not more advanced 
the National Science Foundation and other 
governmental agencies? The answer lies the 
persistence many the attitudes and view- 
points identified Professor Lundberg score 
years ago. 

reviewing the types objections social 
science voiced scientists, administrators, ex- 
ecutives, and congressmen, have been able 
identify nine major themes issues which 
appear with greatest frequency the various 
debates and deliberations. The following sum- 
mary statements these issues and the ac- 
companying comments are presented with special 
reference the National Science Foundation, 
but they have, believe, wider implications. 

(1) Vagueness: One cannot identify the social 
sciences know just where and how far one 
going social science program, since the social 
sciences are vague and indefinite. Comment: 
While the phrase “social science” used quite 
some quarters, has been found pos- 
sible both specific and concrete identi- 
fying the precise areas the social sciences 


Congressional Record, May 28, 1958, 8727. 
Congressional Record, August 19, 1958, pp. 
16986-89. 
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which are included program research 
support. This has been achieved identifying 
the program terms recognizable and estab- 
lished academic disciplines. 

(2) Controversy: The social sciences involves 
areas public controversy which might jeop- 
ardize agency’s general growth and develop- 
ment. Comment: The social sciences unques- 
tionably involve areas public controversy, 
but the experience the National Science 
Foundation and other government agencies has 
demonstrated clearly that reliance scientific 
methods and the scientific integrity investi- 
gators can insure freedom from involvement 
controversial areas. 

(3) Soft Areas: The social sciences include 
activities which are scarcely identifiable 
science and are more concerned with consider- 
ations ethics, welfare, and philosophical inter- 
pretations man’s destiny. Comment: The 
term “social sciences” covers wide range 
activities. These activities may thought 
terms continuum. one end the 
continuum lie the hard-core scientific studies 
human social behavior. These include the use 
experimental techniques, controlled experi- 
ments, laboratory studies, statistical and mathe- 
matical methods, survey design techniques, the 
development measurement devices and instru- 
ments such standardized tests and scales, the 
empirical testing hypotheses and concepts, 
and other characteristic features scientific re- 
search. the other end the continuum lie 
philosophical, ethical, and political studies and 
interpretations human social conduct, includ- 
ing interpretations social welfare, concern 
with the amelioration social conditions and 
the elimination social problems, and similar 
considerations relating social values and the 
good life. social science program within the 
general framework scientific objectives can 
properly limited the hard-core scientific 
end the continuum. 

(4) Debasement Human Dignity: Social 
science provides powerful weapons for “hidden 
persuaders,” and other manipu- 
lators human populations and permits them 
direct and control human lives. Comment: The 
social sciences not differ from the natural 
sciences the utilization scientific knowledge. 
The scientist provides fundamental knowledge. 
The objectives which that knowledge 
directed are beyond his immediate control and 
are determined complex societal forces. 
Whether the atom used for peace destruc- 
tion, whether bacteria are mobilized for purposes 
health disease, whether knowledge hu- 
man motivations used provide happiness 
sell soap, are alternatives which the scientist 


seeker knowledge and truth deter- 
mine. should also noted that one the 
best defenses against the manipulators the 
human spirit the understanding their tech- 
niques and weapons which social science pro- 
vides. 

Partisanship: The social sciences are 
early stage development sciences and 
hence are characterized schools, philoso- 
phies, and perspectives, each which has its 
group ardent supporters and detractors. 
difficult avoid dogmatic partisanship for 
particular viewpoint. Comment: careful 
selection Advisory Panel members and re- 
search referees who are catholic and broad 
their orientation their respective social science 
disciplines, discrimination based narrow par- 
tisanship can avoided. There ample evi- 
dence that the quality men and proposals 
can identified regardless one’s own com- 
mitments this that school thought 
approach. 

(6) Applied Research: The social sciences 
are applied and practical and therefore have 
place program dedicated support basic 
research and education. Comment: Like other 
scientific disciplines, the social sciences have 
identifiable basic fundamental component 
well applied developmental orientation. 
Although the line between basic and applied re- 
search often difficult draw many scientific 
areas, experience over several years has indi- 
cated the possibility satisfactory operating 
division labor between agencies supporting 
fundamental explorations the unknown 
social science and those whose major responsi- 
bilities lie applied areas such mental health, 
delinquency, marketing, social security, and 
illegitimacy. 

(7) Magnitude: The needs the social 
are tremendous and consequently so- 
cial science program would make heavy and 
disproportionate demands agency dedi- 
cated promoting the advancement science 
all fields. Comment: major limiting factor 
the ability scientific field spend funds 
expeditiously and fruitfully the available sup- 
ply trained personnel that field. The man- 
power differentials between the social sciences 
and other sciences are such that the social 
sciences could profitably command only 
percentage the total funds available for re- 
search. the United States there are approxi- 
mately 35,000 social scientists comparison 
with 250,000 physical and biological scientists, 
and over 600,000 engineers. 

(8) Private Resources: Private resources 
support the social sciences quite adequately; 
hence, there need for Federal program 
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the social sciences. Comment: Analysis 
the activities the major private foundations 
supporting the social sciences indicates that 
the programs these foundations, large 
measure, are problem-oriented 
oriented rather than research-oriented. More- 
over, when the Ford Foundation became active 
few years ago, some the other large foun- 
dations modified their programs placing far 
less emphasis the behavioral and social 
sciences. Last year, the Ford Foundation dis- 
continued its Behavioral Sciences Division, thus 
eliminating major source private support 
social science. should also noted that 
certain social science and interdisciplinary areas 
are not normally included private foundation 
programs have been drastically curtailed 
years. 

(9) Separate Agency: The Federal Govern- 
ment should support the social sciences, but not 
through the same agency which supports the 
natural sciences. Comment: There are numerous 
advantages, pointed out Dr. Vannevar 
the intimate association the natural 
sciences and social sciences. There unity 
scientific method and scientific outlook from 
which all the sciences benefit. Moreover, the 
distinction between the natural 
sciences not clear-cut. Considerable areas 
overlap exist such disciplines geography, 
anthropology, psychology, statistics, and mathe- 
matical social science. Separate agencies would 
involve unnecessary duplication effort and 
complicate the probiems coordination. 

Despite these various arguments, the National 
Science Foundation has social science research 
program and overall governmental expendi- 
tures for research and development the so- 
cial sciences have been steadily increasing 
recent The sociologist science will 
one day marvel the extent, variety, and depth 
the resistances the application rational 
intelligence and scientific method the under- 
standing the nature man’s social behavior. 
And latter-day Vilfredo Pareto, with some 


Hearings Science Legislation (S. 1297 and 
Related Bills), Hearings Before Subcommittee 
the Committee Military Affairs, Senate, 
79th Congress, 1st Session, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1945, 200. 

.14See Harry Alpert, “The Social Science Research 
Program the National Science Foundation,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1957), 
pp. 582-585; and “The Knowledge Need 
The Saturday Review, (February 1958), pp. 
36-38. 

the National Science Foundation for making avail- 
able her unpublished trend analysis federal ex- 
penditures the social sciences. 


psychiatric sophistication, will delight re- 
cording the derivations 
which man has invented keep himself from 
better understanding his own nature and 
his social environment. 

Yet, the exigencies social living con- 
temporary society are developing their own 
momentum and are overcoming the resistances 
social science rate which would have 
seemed incredible short decade ago. But so- 
cial forces operate only through individuals and 
the individual social scientist who must 
undertake the professional tasks which will 
insure reasonable support the sciences man. 
various universities, when asked what the 
individual teacher social science can en- 
hance public support and understanding his 
discipline, have invariably replied: Teach 
every student your class potential 
legislator who will one day have vote 
appropriation for your discipline. 


LAWYERS, POLITICAL SCIENTISTS, 
SOCIOLOGISTS—AND CONCEALED 
MICROPHONES 


BuRCHARD 
Northern Illinois University 


This the series papers re- 
porting the substantive findings project 
ascertain the attitudes the mem- 
bers three professional groups—lawyers, po- 
litical scientists, and sociologists—towards the 
use concealed listening devices means 
gathering data for social science research pur- 
poses. The focus this report the use 
concealed for the purpose 
studying the jury action. was undertaken 
effort determine the extent agreement 
disagreement with editors’ and commentators’ 
criticisms the use concealed microphone 
the University Chicago Law School’s Jury 
Research Team pursuit its study the 
jury America. 

The case question involves the playing 
recordings jury deliberations made the 
spring 1954 federal court jury room 
Wichita, Kansas, the annual Judicial Con- 
ference the 10th Judicial Circuit Estes 
Park, Colorado, July 1955. The recordings 


Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Wash- 
ington, C., August, 1957. 

1There are three papers the series, each 
which discusses separate portion the data 
gathered. 
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had been made means microphone con- 
cealed the jury room, with the knowledge and 
consent the judge and the attorneys involved 
the cases, but without the knowledge the 
jurymen. This technique was used the hope 
that the study the actual proceedings 
jury action would add the knowledge and 
insights already gained other means.? The 
recordings which were played the Conference 
were “masked,” that is, they had been edited 
that neither the time, the place, the case under 
consideration, nor the individual jurymen could 
identified. The audience, which consisted 
over 200 members the legal profession, was 
fully informed the nature the recordings 
and the precautions that had been employed 
insure the anonymity persons and places in- 
volved. was not until early October, some 
three months later, that story the Los 
Angeles Times set off nation-wide outcry 
against the “bugging” the jury room. 
Within few days, editors, columnists, and 
radio commentators from coast coast had 
condemned the use concealed microphones 
making such studies; and short time 
Senate subcommittee had investigated the mat- 
ter, with the avowed intention seeking legis- 
lation prevent further use concealed 
microphones jury These critics 
raised questions concerning the legality and the 
propriety this type investigation, and 
several them called for legal action some 
sort against various persons agencies involved 
—the foundation which financed the research, 
the university which sponsored it, the individu- 
als who carried out the project, the judge and 
the lawyers whose court the recordings were 
made. Typically, they either omitted reference 
the fact that the recordings had been edited 
played down the importance the editing, 
implying either that such safeguards had 


2The jury study the University Chicago 
Law School long-range project, which the 
recording jury deliberations only part. The 
“other means” include questionnaires sent judges, 
public opinion survey, interviews with judges, 
lawyers, and jurymen, and the use experimental 
juries decide mock cases. See Glenn Ferguson, 
Research Trial,” Journal the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, 39, 
1955), pp. 78-87. 

legislation was introduced Senators 
Eastland and Jenner, passed both houses without 
opposition, and was signed the President 
August 1956. Public Law 919 provides for 
fine not more than 1,000 dollars imprisonment 
not more than one year, both, for anyone 
not member the jury record, observe, 
listen the proceedings United States jury 
while deliberating voting. 


been taken that they would necessarily 
ineffective. The fact that the persons who made 
the recordings were competent social scientists 
pursuing serious study important Amer- 
ican institution appeared make difference 
the critics. 

The attitudes these critics reflect basic 
distrust social science and social scientists 
that should concern persons the field, 
and particularly sociologists, who engage more 
extensively research making use techniques 
this type than most other social scientists. 
social research continue, must have 
public support, which means, part, that 
must have newspaper support. The fact that the 
adverse criticism editors and commentators 
went almost entirely unanswered the public 
press probably means that social scientists have 
not yet found effective way convincing 
the public and, perhaps more important, the 
moulders popular opinion the propriety, 
utility, and most all, the sincerity their 
efforts. The fact that nearly three months 
elapsed between the playing the recordings 
and the public announcement the event im- 
plies that those members the legal profession 
who heard the records were not overly disturbed 
them. But the failure defend the use 
such devices the pursuit social science 
research raises important questions about the 
extent support for it. 

order seek answers these questions, 
900 questionnaires were sent members 
three professions—lawyers, political scientists, 
and sociologists—300 each Completed 
questionnaires were received from 128 lawyers, 
114 political scientists, and 171 sociologists. The 
questionnaire consisted propositions re- 
ferring juries, jury studies, the use con- 
cealed devices jury research, social science re- 
search general, and responsibility for social 
science research. The respondents were asked 
answer each proposition according five-point 
scale—Strongly Agree, Mildly Agree, Opin- 


the research team, course, de- 
fended their actions before the Senate subcommittee, 
interviews, speeches, and articles. least 
one popular newspaper columnist, Fred Othman, 
had good word say for the use concealed 
microphones. Nonetheless, the overwhelming bulk 
commentary was unfavorable. 

The opinions lawyers, political scientists, and 
not, course, reflect the extent 
public support for the use concealed research 
techniques. Given limited research support, 
seemed desirable start this point. Moreover, 
these three occupations were chosen because 
seemed likely that they would the professions 
most interested. 
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Lawyers Pol. Scientists Sociologists 
Agree Disagree Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 
Average response eight statements 
anticipating unfavorable public 
Average response three statements 
Average response five statements 
biased against the use concealed 
The researcher alone responsible 
outside party violates the canons 
The judge had authority order 
researcher should surrender informa- 
better face prosecution than 


Answers Strongly Agree and Mildly Agree are combined under the single heading, Agree; like- 
wise, Mildly Disagree and Strongly Disagree are combined under Disagree. Opinion answers and 
failures respond, which account for the fact that the percentages not 100, are not shown. 


See note page 689. 
*** See note page 690. 


ion (or Neutral), Mildly Disagree, and Strongly 

Expectations which guided the study were 
that there would considerable divergence 
opinion between editors and commentators, 
the one hand, and lawyers, political scientists, 
and sociologists, the other; and that there 
would also divergence opinion among 
the members the three professional groups, 
with lawyers showing least approval this type 
research, and showing most ap- 
proval. 

the first paper the series, findings were 
reported which indicate that political scientists 
and sociologists approve the use concealed 
devices jury research (and, implication, 
social science research general) large 
majority, and that lawyers are about evenly 
divided their approval and disapproval. 
Clearly, the opinions these professional people 
are variance with those editors and com- 
mentators. was suggested there that perhaps 
social scientists should seek some more direct 


®See the first paper the series, Study 
Attitudes Toward the Use Concealed Devices 
Social Science Research,” Social Forces, (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 111-116, for more complete 
discussion the manner which the study was 


carried out. 


means communicating with the public than 
available the present time. 

This paper reports two selected 
aspects the study: the possible public reac- 
tion the use secret listening devices; and 
the question the responsibility social 
science researchers. 

Eleven items the questionnaire deal with 
the respondents’ estimates the probable re- 
actions jurors and the public large 
the use concealed microphones jury room 
for research purposes. Eight the items ex- 
press the fear that the public will react un- 
favorably the use such devices, that, 
used, jurors will reluctant serve or, 
serving, express their honest opinions, and 
that the processes justice will thereby 
impeded. Three the items express the belief 
that the proper use concealed microphones 
would not reveal the identities individuals 
and that jurors, they knew the purposes 
the recordings, would not reluctant ex- 
press their honest opinions. 

The average response, percentages, all 
respondents each group the eight items 
which anticipate unfavorable public reaction 
the use concealed microphones jury re- 
search, shown line Table Line gives 
the average response the three items anticipat- 
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ing favorable public reaction. these figures 
indicate, considerably larger proportion 
lawyers than either political scientists 
sociologists would anticipate unfavorable public 
reaction. These findings are consistent with the 
stated above. course, anticipa- 
tion favorable public reaction does not neces- 
sarily imply greater approval the action, but 
may reasoned that those who approve 
certain action will, some measure, also ex- 
pect others approve it. 

There temptation here speculate that 
lawyers are more conservative than political 
scientists and sociologists and, indeed, this may 
the case. may also true that lawyers, 
whose occupation often brings them into close 
contact with the public, are relatively better 
position guage public reactions offhand. 

Ten items the questionnaire dealt with re- 
sponsibility for the conduct the jury research. 
Some items asserted that institutions, such 
the foundation which financed the research, the 
court which was carried out, the univer- 
sity which sponsored it, should held respon- 
sible for the conduct the research. Other 
items stated that the individuals who carried 
out the research were responsible for it, and 
that courts and other institutions should not 
interfere with “police” the research. Five 
these items were judged biased against 
the use concealed devices, and five were con- 
sidered neutral—that is, biased neither for 
nor against their use jury 

Line Table gives the average response 
all respondents the three groups the 
five unfavorably biased items. These figures 
show that considerably less than majority 
respondents any the three groups agreed 
with the assertions, while strong majority 
both political scientists and sociologists dis- 
agreed with them. Only per cent the soci- 
ologists, per cent the political scientists, 
and per cent the lawyers felt that founda- 
tions, universities, courts, judges, lawyers 
ought held responsible for jury research. 
the other hand, per cent the sociolo- 
gists, per cent the political scientists, and 
per cent the lawyers felt that these per- 
sons institutions should not held respon- 
sible. 

The replies summarized lines and 
Table all follow consistent pattern. 
Where the average given the table shows that 
higher percentage lawyers, lower per- 
centage political scientists, and the lowest per- 
centage sociologists agreed certain set 
items, the replies each the items are 


judgments were made nine disin- 
terested persons. 
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similar order—highest for lawyers, next high- 
est for political scientists, and lowest for sociol- 
ogists. Only one item, concerning the anticipa- 
tion unfavorable public reaction (line 1), 
exception this pattern, with the positions 
political scientists and sociologists reversed 
about two percentage points. Those items 
which are not biased either direction, how- 
ever, not follow consistent pattern, and 
cannot readily summarized single entry. 
Therefore the replies each the items will 
presented briefly. 

Line Table gives the responses the 
statement, “The persons who carried out the 
jury research are the only persons responsible 
for their actions.” These figures indicate that 
larger percentage the respondents each 
the three groups disagreed than agreed, lead- 
ing the conclusion that half more, the 
cases lawyers and political scientists, and 
nearly half the case sociologists, feel that 
the individual person persons who carry out 
research project not bear the full respon- 
sibility for the conduct the research. This 
not overlook the fact that large minority, 
over one-third the cases political scientists 
and sociologists, and nearly one-fourth the 
case lawyers, seem feel that the responsi- 
bility entirely that the individual re- 
searcher researchers. This does not appear 
consistent with the replies shown line 
where per cent the sociologists, per cent 
the political scientists, and per cent the 
lawyers are shown feel that foundations, uni- 
versities, courts, judges, lawyers should not 
held responsible. This discrepancy raises 
questions concerning shared responsibility which 
are not discussed this paper. 

Although fewer than half the respondents 
indicated that the individual researcher bears 
full responsibility for the conduct his re- 
search, large majority noted that obliged 
respect and protect the anonymity his in- 
formants. The responses the statement, 
researchers who surrendered their unedited re- 
cordings party outside the research team 
violated one the canons social science re- 
search, namely, respect and preserve the 
anonymity their informants,” are shown 
line The high percentage respondents 


researchers did not surrender unedited re- 
cordings anyone. This fact was not pointed 
out newspaper accounts, and much the 
criticism was based the assumption that indi- 
vidual jurors might identified the play-back 
the recordings. The recordings played the 
annual conference the 10th Judicial Circuit 
Estes Park, Colorado, the summer 1955, had 
been edited that such identification was 
possible. (Letter from member the research 
team.) 


- 
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all three groups who agreed with this assertion 
points strong belief that the researcher 
himself responsible for least this part 
the investigation. 

response the statement, “The judge 
who ordered the recordings played 
meeting lawyers and judges exceeded his 
authority requiring such information 
per cent the lawyers, but 
fewer than half the political scientists and 
sociologists, agreed (line 6); fact, greater 
proportion lawyers than either political 
scientists sociologists both agreed and gave 
definite response the statement. According 
the comments some the respondents, 
this assertion was interpreted question 
legal fact, the responses lawyers doubt 
reflecting their greater acquaintance with the 
law well their personal opinions. The high 
proportion “No Opinion” answers and failures 
respond the part political scientists and 
sociologists, conversely, probably reflects part 
their limited familarity with the law. the 
writer’s knowledge, this question was not raised 
editors and commentators their criti- 
cisms the jury study. The judge whose 
court the study was carried out was generally 
condemned, and both his right permit such 
study and its propriety were questioned. How- 
ever, one questioned the right judge 
order persons possessing confidential infor- 
mation make such information public. The 
questions debated editors and commentators 
concerned the legality and the propriety 
gathering—not revealing it, subsequently— 
certain confidential information. was assumed 
that such information, once gathered, would 
made public matter course. 

This gratuitous and disturbing assump- 
tion, and the basic distrust social scientists 
reflected should alarming those inter- 
ested social research. The right such pro- 
fessionals attorneys, physicians, and clergy- 
men gather and use confidential information 
the pursuit their occupations has been 
long established. There basis fact for 
the assumption implication that social scien- 
tists are any less concerned with professional 
ethics. Since much their work depends 
the use confidential information, social scien- 
tists should, perhaps, take steps establish the 
legality their information-getting techniques 
and secure their legal right (and duty) keep 
such information confidential. 

The adoption formal code ethics, out- 


judge did not “order” the jury research 
team play the recordings, was stated 
story released one the national news services; 
rather, invited them so. (Statement 
member the research team.) 


lining the responsibilities the researcher 
his informants and the public large, 
which every social scientist would required 
subscribe, sufficiently publicized, might 
achieve the desired results. Perhaps oath, 
the Hippocratic oath medicine, 
would help allay public suspicion. Possibly, 
system licensing (controlled social 
scientists) would provide assurance that social 
scientists are trustworthy. These are sugges- 
tions based the belief that something should 
done, and quickly, bolster the confidence 
the public the activities the social 
science researcher. 

What needed most all, course, are 
practical demonstrations the beneficial ef- 
fects social research. Unfortunately, there 
are many cases, which the jury study 
one, where extremely difficult, not im- 
possible, demonstrate such effects. And 
field where tradition strong, unless the utility 
scientific knowledge readily estab- 
lished, tradition continues hold sway. 
who ventures does his 

What the questionnaire returns tell 
about the individual researcher and his legal 
and moral responsibilities with respect the 
information has gathered and the individ- 
uals who reveal such information? response 
judge, social science researcher should always 
surrender whatever information has,” law- 
yers were about evenly divided their opinions, 
while political scientists and sociologists were 
apt feel strongly that researcher should not 
always surrender his information, even when 
authority such judge orders him 
(line Table 1). 

The matter appeared slightly different 
light when the respondent faced the 
tion: social science researcher should pre- 
pared face legal prosecution rather than risk 
revealing the identities his informants.” 
Thirty-nine per cent the lawyers, per cent 
the political scientists, and per cent the 
sociologists agreed, shown line Com- 
parison the figures lines and shows 
that while per cent and per cent the 
lawyers and political scientists, respectively, indi- 
cated that researcher should not always sur- 
render information when ordered 
judge, only per cent and per cent, re- 
spectively, believed that should far 
risk legal prosecution over the matter. 


And the peril great many others, too. 
Further legislation like Public Law 919 might 
drive back the arm-chair. criticism the 
Chicago research team intended here—the project 
was well-done, properly safeguarded, and essential 
for the study. 
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the other hand, while per cent the sociolo- 
gists felt that researcher should not always 
surrender information when ordered 
judge (emphasis here probably should 
placed per cent them indi- 
cated that should risk prosecution revealing 
the information would also expose the identity 
the informant. This response suggests the pos- 
sibility that the sociologists have stronger 
sense individual responsibility with respect 
research than the other members the 


sample, deriving perhaps from their greater in- 
terest social science research per se. 

The reasons for the failure large pro- 
portion the sample complete and return 
the questionnaires are unknown. also are their 
attitudes. Consequently, should not as- 
sumed that the respondents represent fair cross 
section the populations sampled, although the 
range replies give some support that as- 
sumption. Caution should therefore used 
interpreting the findings. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


PROCEEDINGS THE 53RD ANNUAL MEETING THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, HELD THE UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 

AUGUST 27, 28, 29, 1958 


First Meeting the 1958 Council 
August 26, 1958 


The first Seattle meeting the 1958 Council 
was called order August 26, 1958, 
a.m. President Robin Williams, Jr. The 
following members the 1958 Council were 
present: Harry Alpert, Robert Bierstedt, Hugh 
Carter, John Clausen, Leonard Cottrell, 
Cottrell, Kingsley Davis, Robert Faris, John 
Foskett, Amos Hawley, Reuben Hill, Robert 
Merton, Charles Page, William Sewell, Raymond 
Sletto, Marion Smith, Wellman Warner, Robin 
Williams, Donald Young, and Matilda Riley, 
officio. The following members the 1959 
Council were also able present: Charles 
Loomis, Wilbert Moore, John Riley, Irwin 
Sanders, and Lynn Smith. Also present were: 
Robert Angell, Raymond Bowers, Wilbur Brook- 
over, Dudley Kirk, Otto Larsen, and Elbridge 
Sibley. 

Consideration reports Editors, Commit- 
tee Chairmen, and Representatives, preprinted 
from the December, 1958 Review, resulted the 
following actions: 

(a) The number Associate Editors the 

(b) The Editor the Review encouraged 
invite manuscripts whenever his judgment 
the quality the publication might im- 
proved this procedure. 

(c) The Employment Bulletin published 
separate supplement the Review if, 
the judgment the Publications Committee 
and the Executive Office, this seems 
desirable and feasible. 

(d) was announced that negotiations had been 
completed, following Council 


whereby John Clausen will the next 
Editor Sociometry. will take office next 
July. 

(e) resolution commendation and thanks 
Leonard Cottrell for his services the 
Editor Sociometry was written into the 
record. 

(f) The possibility joint arrange- 
ments with the affiliated societies was con- 
sidered, together with possible special mem- 
bership arrangements for student members 
Alpha Kappa Delta. All questions joint 
membership were referred the incoming 
President and the 1959 Executive Committee. 

(g) The appropriate officers the Society were 
asked explore the possibilities obtaining 
financial support for study graduate 
training sociology suggested the 
Committee Training and Professional 
Standards. 

(h) The experimental plan for employment 
service which has been developed the 
1958 Local Arrangements Committee co- 
operation with the Washington State Em- 
ployment Service receive careful study 
possible model for future meetings. 

(i) line with the new By-Laws, all members 
the Society who were Active members 
1954 earlier are automatically re- 
classified Fellows the Society, except 
that those whose Active status rested upon 
academic achievement experience related 
fields have the option becoming Fel- 
lows remaining Active members. This will 
depend each case whether not the 
individual considers himself have major 
commitment the field sociology. 

(j) appropriate certificate issued 
each Fellow the Society. 

(k) The possibility reduced dues for foreign 
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members was referred the Executive Com- 
mittee with request for prompt action. 

(1) The Society’s delegates the International 
Sociological Association were instructed 
tender invitation that Association 
meet this country 1962. The officers 
were authorized solicit funds subsidize 
such meeting, and the 1959 President was 
asked appoint committee make the 
necessary arrangements. 

(m) The Committee Relations with Sociolo- 
gists Other Countries was asked prepare 
panel sociologists from other countries 
who might invited the Executive Com- 
mittee attend future meetings the So- 
ciety. 

(n) was agreed that the Society petition the 
UNESCO Department Social Sciences 
the International Sociological Association 
prepare complete roster sociologists 
countries, containing name, address and spe- 
cial field(s). Copies this roster should 
made available for small fee. 

The suggestion from the Liaison Committee 
for Sociology and Education that the Society 
negotiate for the Journal Educational So- 
ciology was referred the Publications Com- 
mittee for study and report. 

(p) The Council approved the campaign its 
Representative the Council Census 
Users obtain release available census 
materials religious preference. 

(q) All other Committee reports and reports 
Representatives which required action 
were accepted received. 


Resolutions Committee for the 1958 meet- 
ings was elected: Harry Alpert, Chairman; Reuben 
Hill and John Riley. 

Further consideration proposed By-Law 
change the method electing Council members 
representing affiliated societies was postponed. 
luncheon meeting, however, has been scheduled, 
which time this matter and other questions 
mutual interest will discussed with the officers 
affiliated societies, and President Williams was 
asked report directly the 1959 Council follow- 
ing the luncheon. 

Also discussed this luncheon meeting 
and reported the Council recommendation 
from the Midwest Sociological Society that there 
greater coordination between the regional and 
the national organizations. 

Several applications for membership 
which were received after the publication the 
proposals for the recently enacted new dues struc- 
ture will honored. 

The Council voted take action the 
present time proposal rehouse the Society’s 

The Council voted authorize the Committee 
the Award make its report directly 
the President. 

was recommended that the necessary con- 
stitutional and legal steps taken for possible 
change the name the Society from the Ameri- 


can Sociological Society the American Sociologi- 
cal Association. 


The meeting was declared adjourned p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN Warner, Secretary 


Second Meeting the 1958 Council 
August 27, 1958 


The second meeting the 1958 Council was 
called order August 4:30 p.m. 
President Robin Williams. The following mem- 
bers were present: Harry Alpert, Reinhard Ben- 
dix, Robert Bierstedt, Hugh Carter, John Clau- 
sen, Leonard Cottrell, Cottrell, Robert 
Faris, John Foskett, Amos Reuben 
Hill, Robert Merton, Charles Page, William 
Sewell, Raymond Sletto, Marion Smith, Well- 
man Warner, Robin Williams, Donald Young, 
and Matilda Riley, The following 
members the 1959 Council were also able 
present: George Homans, Rex Hopper, 
Charles Loomis, Wilbert Moore, John Riley, 
Irwin Sanders, and Lynn Smith. Also pres- 
ent were: Raymond Bowers and Dudley Kirk. 


order maintain continuity the work 
the Committee Training and Professional 
Standards, two members with terms expiring 
1958, Elbridge Sibley and Leonard Cottrell, are 
carried over the 1959 Committee. 

The Council received report the 1958 
Program Committee policies which minimize 
multiple participation given individuals, and 
referred the incoming President. 

application group over 200 mem- 
bers for recognition Section Social Psychol- 
ogy was unanimously approved. 

The Executive Committee was requested 
give further specific consideration possible rules 
and procedures for Sections, both present and im- 
pending. The Executive Committee report 
back the Council this matter. 

recommendation from the Committee 
Implications Legislation that Certifies 
gists that sociologist appointed and given travel 
funds deal with problems they arise was re- 
ferred favorably the incoming Council. 

The mandate the Committee Implica- 
tions Legislation was broadened order make 
Committee the Profession, and this Com- 
mittee was asked prepare and submit budget 
for its expanded activities. 


The meeting was adjourned 5:30 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN Secretary 


Meeting the 1959 Council August 28, 1958 


The Seattle meeting the 1959 Council was 
called order President Kingsley Davis 
4:30 P.M. The following members were pres- 
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ent: Harry Alpert, John Clausen, Cottrell, 
Kingsley Davis, Robert Faris, John Foskett, 
George Homans, Rex Hopper, Charles Loomis, 
Robert Merton, Wilbert Moore, Charles Page, 
John Riley, Irwin Sanders, Raymond Sletto, 
Marion Smith, Lynn Smith, Robin Wil- 
liams, Donald Young; Matiida Riley, 
Also present were: Reinhard Bendix, Raymond 
Bowers, Leonard Cottrell, Dudley Kirk, and 
Wellman Warner. 


Candidates for Council elections were proposed 
Committee Committees consisting Rob- 
ert Faris, Chairman; Wilbert Moore, and Preston 
Valien. This Committee had polled the Council for 
suggestions advance. The following persons were 
elected the posts indicated: 

Executive Committee: Cottrell, John Riley, 
Irwin Sanders. 

Associate Editors the Review: Robert Dubin, 
George Homans, Morris Janowitz, Robert Mc- 
Ginnis, Louis Schneider (for three years); Albert 
Cohen (for two years); Kaspar Naegele (for one 
year). 

Associate Editors Sociometry: Edgar Borgatta, 
Launor Carter, Erving Goffman, Guy Swanson. 

Budget Committee: Conrad Taeuber. 

Classification Committee: Wellman Warner. 

1960 Program Committee: Robert Bierstedt, 
Theodore Caplow. 

Committee Training and Professional Stand- 
ards: Leonard Cottrell, Elbridge Sibley. 

Representative American Association for the 
Advancement Science: Conrad Taeuber. 

Director the Social Science Research Council: 
Robin Williams. 

The authorized designate the 
chairmen those committees for which the chair- 
manship was not already provided. 

The Committee Committees submit its 
nominations for hoc committee membership di- 
rectly the President, and the President shall ap- 
point members these committees from these 
nominations. 

Following report from Robin Williams 
the Luncheon Officers Affiliated Societies, the 
Council voted encourage the incoming President 
appoint advisory group confer with him 
relations with affiliated societies. 

The report the Resolutions Committee, read 
Harry Alpert, was approved the Council for 
recommendation the membership. 

The meeting was adjourned 5:45 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Secretary 


Minutes the Business Meetings 
the Society 


The first Seattle Business Meeting the So- 
ciety was called order August 28, 1958, 
a.m. President Robin Williams. 


The Minutes the Seattle Council meetings, 


August and 27, were read the 


number significant actions taken the 
Society, the Council, and the various Commit- 
tees were discussed the President. 

The membership the 1959 Committee 
Nominations and Elections appointed 
President-Elect Kingsley Davis was announced 
follows: 

Robin Williams, Chairman; Gordon Black- 
well, Donald Cressey, Walter Firey, Franklin 
Frazier, Neal Gross, Oswald Hall, Reuben Hill, 
Everett Hughes, Alex Inkeles, Ira DeA. Reid, 
Bryce Ryan, Philip Selznick, Guy Swanson, 
William Westley. 

Robert Angell reported the procedure for 
handling the Social Science Research Council 
grants for travel the 1959 meeting the 
International Sociological Association. 

Amos Hawley discussed number the 
problems entailed the legislation which cer- 
tifies licenses psychologists. 


The meeting was adjourned noon. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN 


The second Seattle Business Meeting the 
Society was called order August 29, 1958, 
a.m. President Williams. 

was announced that registration the 
meetings had reached 676, with additional 
140 complimentary registrants. 

The following resolutions, proposed the 
Resolutions Committee, were accepted: 


Whereas the Society recognizes that the success 
its Fifty-third Annual Meeting large part 
due the careful, industrious, and efficient efforts 
the Local Arrangements Committee, 

resolved that the Society express the 
Local Arrangements Committee 1958, and par- 
ticularly its Co-chairmen, Professors Robert 
Faris and Otto Larsen, and its dedicated 
Sub-chairmen: Ernest Barth, Santo Camil- 
leri, William Catton, Jr., Donald Hayes, 
Robert Larson, William Larson, Wesley 
Wager, Glenn Walker, Richard Meile, Stuart John- 
son and Joseph Rogers, its heartfelt appreciation 
for superb job well done; 

further resolved that the Secretary in- 
structed address each member the Local 
Arrangements Committee 1958 letter thanks 
and appreciation behalf the Society. 

Whereas the American Sociological Society has 
enjoyed for its Fifty-third Annual Meeting the 
cordial hospitality the University Washington, 

resolved that the Society express the 
University Washington its deep appreciation for 
the warm welcome has received, for the generous 
use the University’s facilities, and for the friendly 
cooperation has enjoyed; 
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further resolved that copy this resolu- 
tion sent President Odegaard and other ap- 
propriate officials the University. 

Whereas Professors Morroe Berger, Theodore 
Abel and Charles Page have graciously and 
generously donated the Society for the 
Award their own royalties several hundreds 
dollars accruing from the publication their Mac- 
Iver symposium volume entitled, Freedom and Con- 
Modern Society, 

resolved that the American Sociological So- 
ciety express Professors Berger, Abel, and Page 
its appreciation and thanks for their kindness and 
consideration making this 

And further resolved that copies this 
the three editors, and the authors this sym- 
posium volume. 

Whereas Professor Robert Merton has with 
skill and dedication effectively concluded arrange- 
ments with Basic Books for the publication, asso- 
ciation with the Society, symposium volume 
entitled, Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects; 

Whereas the publication this volume will re- 
dound the intellectual, professional, and financial 
benefit the Society, 

resolved that the American Sociological So- 
ciety express its special appreciation Professor 
Merton for this brilliant and efficient contribution 
the Society’s progress and welfare. 

Whereas Professor Wellman Warner has per- 


formed the duties Secretary the Society with 


quiet and modest 

Whereas Professor Warner has been largely instru- 
mental the development the professional 
stature the Society; 

Whereas has given evidence dedication and 
devotion the best interests the Society beyond 
the call duty; 

Whereas has worked unstintingly provide 
the Society with appropriate national headquarters 
and create personal example spirit un- 
selfish devotion the needs the Society’s mem- 
bership 

Whereas has guided effectively many the 
studies and publications the Society; 

resolved that the American Sociological 
Society express its very deep appreciation and its 
special thanks Professor Warner for his many 
years successful service Secretary the So- 
ciety. 

Whereas Dr. Leonard Cottrell, Jr. has per- 
formed outstandingly Editor Sociometry and 
has established this official journal the Society 
significant periodical the highest 

Whereas Dr. Cottrell has maintained rigorous 
and scientific standards for Sociometry 

resolved that the American Sociological So- 
ciety convey Dr. Cottrell its expression pro- 
foundest appreciation for his leadership and out- 
standing service the Society Editor 
Sociometry. 

Whereas Representative Charles Porter 
Oregon has attempted the floor the House 


Representatives increase the appropriation for 
support social science research the National 
Science Foundation 

Whereas Representative Porter has urged appro- 
priate representation the social sciences the 
National Science Board and has other ways evi- 
denced his sympathetic understanding the valu- 
able contributions the social sciences can make 
the national 

resolved that the American Sociological 
ciety express Congressman Porter its sincere 
thanks for his numerous efforts strengthen the 
role the Federal government with respect sup- 
port training and research the social sciences. 

Whereas the American Sociological Society 
welcomed important contribution scientific 
knowledge about American society the publication 
the Bureau the Census some the results 
the information had gathered voluntary 
basis 1957 regarding the religious preferences ex- 
pressed the American public; 

Whereas the Society regards this information 
invaluable for purposes social research and com- 
munity planning view the decision the 
Bureau the Census not include inquiry 
religious preference the 1960 Census; 

Whereas the Society has been advised its 
representative the Council Census Users that 
the Department Commerce has refused make 
available for public release additional valuable data 
and tabulations prepared the Bureau the 
Census based the religious preference informa- 
tion has 

Whereas the Society strongly feels that this sup- 
pression important data regarding significant 
aspect American Social life violation the 
spirit free inquiry, obstacle scientific 
progress, and detrimental the public interest; 

resolved that the American Sociological 
Society protests this suppression reliable statisti- 
cal information secured the course com- 
petent survey conducted the Bureau the 

further resolved that the American Socio- 
logical Society respectfully requests the Secretary 
Commerce release this information quickly 
practicable 

And still further resolved that copies this 
resolution sent the President the United 
States, the Secretary Commerce, the Director 
the Bureau the Budget, the Director the 
Bureau the Census, and appropriate members 
Congress. 

President-Elect Kingsley Davis discussed the plans 
for the 1959 annual meeting program, and number 
suggestions were made from the floor. 

proposal for standardizing the form bibli- 
ographical references the Society’s journals was 
referred the Publications Committee and the 
Editors. 


The meeting was adjourned 11:45 a.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN Secretary 
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Report the Secretary 


The conduct the business the Society 
between the sessions the annual meetings 
falls into two parts. Policy and developments 
are the task the Council and the Executive 
Committee. Operations are the responsibility 
the Executive Officer and staff whose report 
your hands. There follows record the 
activities the Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee for the period from the close our 
meetings Washington August 28, 1957 
the present. 


Actions TAKEN THE SOCIETY, 
THE COUNCIL AND THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, 


The Council approved mail ballot the 
miautes its Washington meeting, and these are 
published the December 1957 issue the 
Review. 


Selection Secretary 


Donald Young was elected Secretary following 
poll the Council. Committee the Se- 
lection Secretary, composed Robin Wil- 
liams, Robert Merton and Harry Alpert, handled 
the negotiations instructed the Council. 


Changes the Program and Organization the 
Society 


Several aspects the Society’s future were 
discussed series meetings the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Committee Program 
and Organization, particular: 

Questions providing further professional 

services and expanding Society activities 

The rising costs operating the Society; 

Possible changes the Society’s structure 

increase its effectiveness. 

advisory poll the Active members was 
conducted provide general ideas and guidance. 
All these deliberations resulted series 
proposals, formulated the Executive Com- 
mittee and approved the Council, which 
took the form number proposed exten- 
sions the Society’s program and set 
By-Law changes. 

The contemplated extensions the Society’s 
program include: 

The establishment medium for the 
publication materials professional concern. 
This will set initially special section 
the American Sociological Review entitled, 


“The Profession: Reports and Opinions.” 
understood that, this section develops, 
may ultimately set separate periodical 
publication the Society entitled, The Ameri- 
can Sociologist, Journal Devoted the Pro- 
fession Sociology. 

Free distribution the Directory Mem- 
bers all Active members. 

Provision travel and expense budget 
for Officer the Society charged with deal- 
ing with administrative and legislative processes 
these affect sociologists. This means inten- 
sification the Society’s present concern with 
broad developments professional schools, 
teacher training programs, legislation licens- 
ing psychologists, etc., which have possible 
implications for sociologists. 

plan for publishing (initially the 
American Sociological Review) critical reviews 
research selected fields sociology. 

The possible publication monograph 

The further addition specialized jour- 
nals need and opportunity develop given 
fields. 

The By-Law changes, which were approved 
mail ballot the Active members and are 
published the revised Constitution and By- 
Laws the August issue the Review, provide 
for the following changes: 


Creation new category membership 
—the Fellows. 


Any Active member shall, completion five 
years Active membership, automatically be- 
come Fellow provided that his Active status 
rests upon: 


(a) the present By-Law requirement 
Ph.D. equivalent professional training 
Sociology, substantial professional achieve- 
ment Sociology” 

—or (b) the present alternative By-Law require- 
ment Ph.D. its equivalent substan- 
tial professional achievement closely related 
field,” with the additional proposed require- 
ment major commitment the field 
Sociology. 

(See present By-Laws Article Section 


Others who have been Active members for five 
years may request have their credentials for 
Fellowship reviewed the Classification Com- 
mittee. 

addition the rights Active members, 
the Fellows alone are eligible for (1) elected 
office; (2) membership the Council; (3) 
chairmanship standing committees. 
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the time the proposed changes take effect 
(January 1959), all Active members qualified 
above who were classified Active prior 
January 1954, will automatically classified 
Fellows. 


Revision dues structure. 


The rate annual dues for each category 
membership will raised with view meet- 
ing the deficit the current Society budget 
(See American Sociological Review, June 1958), 
paying for extended Society activities, and 
covering the rise the general level all 
costs. Annual dues rates will be: 


Student members 6.00 
Associate members 12.00 
Active members 15.00 
Fellows 20.00 


member any category may also become 
Donor through the annual payment $50.00 
more. 

Life and Honorary memberships already 
effect will honored, but further member- 
ships will granted either these cate- 
gories. (The Executive Office was instructed 
the Executive Committee postpone action 
any Life membership applications pending ac- 
tion the revisions the dues schedule.) 


Establishment mechanism for creating 
Sections. 


The American Sociological Society will accord 
official recognition Sections composed 
members with common interests substantive 
fields within sociology, and will extend coopera- 
tion matters program planning, mailings 
members, and other matters decided from 
time time the Council. 

group members may considered 
the Council for recognition Section 
meets the following requirements: (1) mini- 
mum 200 members subscriving the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society mailing fee $1.00 
each, and (2) the organization committee 
for the Section cooperate with the Program 
Committee regarding its part the annual 
meetings. 


Relation Regional and Societies 


proposal made the Executive Com- 
mittee for revision the method electing 
Council members representing affiliated societies 
was put the agenda for further discussion. 
This provided that each affiliated society would 
nominate every third year two its members 
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(who must Fellows the American Socio- 
logical Society). The voting membership the 
American Sociological Society would elect one 
from each pair mail ballot. 

Following the suggestion the Executive 
Committee, President Robin Williams has set 
this annual meeting conference the 
presidents and Council representatives the 
regional and affiliated societies. 

The Committee asked that of- 
ficers the American Sociological Society, 
when invited speak officially regional so- 
ciety meetings, deal with current problems 
strengthening sociology profession. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


The Council voted ratify several changes 
the By-Laws the American Council 
Learned Societies, separate the existing 
By-Laws into Constitution and set By- 
Laws, eliminate the provision for members- 
at-large, and provide for President instead 
Executive Director. 

The Executive Committee voted au- 
thorize the President and the Secretary, be- 
half the American Sociological Society, 
recommend the President the United 
States slate five names for consideration 
members the National Science Board. 


Budget 


The 1958 Budget was recommended the 
Budget Committee and authorized the Coun- 
cil, published the June Review. 

The Executive Committee voted rec- 
ommend the Budget Committee that the 
salary the Executive Officer raised the 
level $5,000 per annum, half-time, effective 
January 1958. 


Grants 


The grant $2,500 was received from the 
Asia Foundation for the use the Society 
furthering relations between American and Asian 
sociologists. President Robin Williams, in- 
structed the Council and the Executive 
Committee, set the following Committee 
administer this grant: 

Kingsley Davis, Chairman 
Wolfram Eberhard 

Amos Hawley 

Marion Levy, Jr. 
Bryce Ryan 


The Executive Committee interpreted the 
Council’s mandate the Travel Grant Com- 
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mittee, established last year administer 
the Carnegie grants, mean that the Travel 
Grant Committee determines upon broad allo- 
cations funds years and types priorities; 
that the Council the President (acting for the 
Council) continues designate delegates (using 
any advisory help which may desire); but 
the Travel Grant Committee determine the 
funding travel such delegates. 


Annual Meetings 


The Executive Committee recommended 
the Program Committee that give special 
recognition the 1958 Annual Meeting the 
centenary year for both Durkheim and Simmel. 

Philip Hauser was elected Chairman the 
1959 Local Arrangements Committee. 


Publications 


The Executive Committee approved the 
plan the Editor the Review remove 
from the outside cover the words “Official Jour- 
nal the American Sociological Society.” 

President Robin Williams was requested 
the Executive Committee proceed with plans 
for the preparation brochure for use 
Department Chairmen the recruitment 
students the field sociology. Accordingly, 
Raymond Bowers was asked undertake the 
task, assisted Editorial Board composed 
of: 

Harry Alpert 
Leonard Cottrell 
Kingsley Davis 
John Riley 
Elbridge Sibley 
Wellman Warner 


the recommendation the Publications 
Committee, the Executive Committee voted 
unanimously that, the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly offered the Society under appropriate 
conditions, the Society should agree take 
over its publication under the general plan initi- 
ated with Sociometry, with full regard for the 
several 
Princeton University decided, however, not 
offer the Quarterly this time. 


Other Matters 


The Council approved the statement, pre- 
pared the Committee Implications 
Legislation that Certifies Psychologists, “Le- 
gal Certification Psychology Viewed 
Sociologists.” This statement published the 
June Review. 
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The Secretary was asked express New 
York University gratitude and the Committee’s 
enthusiastic support for exploring possible 
future housing site for the Society. 

Upon the request Thomas Monahan, 
addendum the Official Reports was pub- 
lished the June Review, recommended 
the Executive Committee the Editor. 


Further Actions the Council, 
July-August, 1958 


The Council voted make change the 
1958 Budget this time. 

Raymond Mack was elected Co-chairman 
the 1959 Local Arrangements Committee 
serve with Philip Hauser. 

The East Coast, preferably New York 
City, was selected the site for the 1960 
meetings, and the Executive Officer, the Secre- 
tary and the President-Elect for 1960 were au- 
thorized negotiate the best possible hotel 
arrangements. 


II. 


The Committee Nominations and Elec- 
tions for 1958 reported the results the ballot- 
ing and hereby incorporated the record 
follows: 


Howard Becker 
Wilbert Moore 
Gordon Blackwell 
George Homans 
Seymour Martin Lipset 
Charles Loomis 
John Riley, Jr. 


President-Elect: 
Vice-President-Elect: 
Committee Publications: 
Council: 


IJI. 


Since our adjournment Washington last 
August, our colleagues and friends the 
Society have been removed from our roles 
death. the Secretary’s grievous duty 
record the deaths the following members: 


Catharine Patrick 
Howard Pixley 

Schorsch 

Frank Shuttleworth 
Philip Smith 
Albert Wiggam 
Florian Znaniecki 


George Barker 
Nathaniel Cantor 

Rev. William Clark, 
Walter Eaton 

Donald Fagg 

Leo Fishman 

Else Frenkel-Brunswick 
Floyd Owen 


IV. SERVICES 


the following members who have per- 
formed valuable services wide range 


representation roles during the year, the thanks 
the Society have been expressed: 


Harry Alpert—National Science Foundation con- 
ference “Research and Development and its 
Impact the Economy,” Washington, 

Henry Andrews—Inauguration Frank 
Rese President the University Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 

Wilbur Brookover and Charters, Jr— 
Thirteenth Annual National Conference the 
National Commission Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Helen Eckerson—Twelfth National Conference 

Franklin Edwards—Meeting Social Legisla- 
tion Information Service, Inc., Washington, 

Abbott Ferris—Program planning project 
“Research into the Identification, Development, 
and Utilization Human Talents,” sponsored 
the American Institute for Research and 
University Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
vania. 

Martin President West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

Wright President Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Bernard Kutner—Meetings National Health 
Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Mary Kenneth—St. Joseph’s College Con- 
vocation, West Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mildred Mell—Inauguration Sidney Martin 
President Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. 

Harlan Miller—Inauguration Edwin Martin 
President Trenton Teachers College, 
ton, New Jersey. 

Meyer Nimkoff—International Union Fam- 
ily Organizations, Paris, France. 

Calvin Wall Redekop—Inauguration Hugo 
Norton President Trinity Seminary and 
Bible College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gordon Streib and Zena Smith Blau—Project 
Committee the National Committee the 
Aging the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


GENERAL 


rapid scanning the year’s record 
makes evident the sustained vitality the So- 
ciety’s development and equally clear, the 
impressively wide distribution membership 
participation handling its affairs. One policy 
recommendation which has moved through all 
the stages probing and discussion the 
agenda the annual meeting illustrates this 
process. The minimum budgetary requirements 
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the Society call for increased income the 
same time that professional growth calls for 
sharper definition membership categories. The 
new status Fellow which emerges designed 
tighten the membership structure. pro- 
vides that after the initial changeover this year, 
future access that status will limited 
Active members not only five years standing 
but those whose “major commitment” 
sociology. The Classification Committee now 
engaged upon the task implementing this 
requirement. 

The expanding needs the Society for 
adequate office facilities presents problem 
which share with other learned societies 
the United States. While the organizations 
the societies are small and operating with part- 
time staff, has typically been possible find 
suitable facilities without cost the institu- 
tion where the administrative officer located. 
Growth the size and operations which are 
now approaching has led other societies pro- 
vide their own quarters. the not too distant 
follow like course. During the past year 
have participated discussions and preliminary 
planning which may well lead the establish- 
ment learned society center with adequate 
facilities for the expanding functions the 
various organizations the learned professions. 

The Secretary welcomes with satisfaction 
Donald Young’s accession the re-defined 
roles that office. This will formalize the con- 
tinued counsel and guidance the profession 
which has been long established relationship. 
The Society fortunate being able com- 
mand the services one who notably quali- 
fied represent the professional interests the 
Society. 

Our Society now moves into the tenth 
year the expanding and effective operations 
its national office under the direction its 
first Executive Officer, Matilda White Riley. 
The Society could not have been more fortunate. 
tribute her personally and profession- 
ally that she has played the sensitive and exact- 
ing role with such effect organizational effi- 
ciency and high morale. The present secretary 
records again his debt the Executive Officer 
and her staff. Our office manager, Marguerite 
Fine, and the staff deserve commendation for 
productive performance under the heavy pres- 
sures work load and limited resources. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLMAN WARNER, 


Secretary 
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Report the Executive Officer 


During the past year, the Society has con- 
tinued its steady growth. Table shows few 
the trends which are indicative. There are, 
for example, 5,462 members now, compared 
with 2,673 the reorganization year, 1949. 
Among these, there are now 2,480 Active mem- 
bers, against 1,352 1949. Income from 
dues, estimated more than three times 
greater 1958 than 1949, now actually 
running ahead these estimates, partly because 
intensive efforts this year bring new 
members, and partly because many present 
members have been more punctilious than usual 
paying their dues. (There are always some 


(in small type) more efficient than mimeo- 
graphing. Correspondence between members and 
the Executive Office mounts more rapidly than 
the staff has been able expand take care 
promptly. 

The Society’s numerous committees and edi- 
torial boards, and its representatives other 
organizations, continue play increasingly 
vigorous role, reported these proceedings. 
this time organizational development 
the Society, seems particularly noteworthy 
that several these committees have set 
regional local structure. The Membership 
Committee has for several years worked through 
representatives who promote membership 
their own institutions. More recently, the Com- 
mittee Marriage and Divorce Statistics and 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Indicators Growth 


Number members 2,673 3,582 4,126 4,307 


Non-member sub- 


scribers Review 1,352 1,416 1,502 1,625 


Number Copies 
Review printed 


(per issue) 4,400 6,000 6,300 


Income 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


4,352 4,376 4,590 4,958 5,195 


1,799 1,901 2,053 2,025 2,115 


6,500 6,700 7,100 7,300 7,850 


7 


Total income $22,556 $40,661 $47,779 $43,918 $53,627 $55,892 $61,355 $82,738 $90,847 $95,696 


Subscription income 
from Review 5,143 6,130® 7,169 7,716 9,417* 9,967 10,132 


Advertising income 
from Review 3,358 


Subscription income 


15,601 15,601 
4,052 3,822 4,345 4,373 4,713 4,171 


9,580 8,209 9,109 


Expenditures 
Cost printing and 


Cost printing and 


Balance between In- 
come and Expenditures 


Net income $(-3,124) $1,551 


Rate increased. 


who, though undoubtedly dedicated and well- 
intentioned, must cut from the rolls for 
non-payment even after four reminders.) 
Thus the Society will enter its new phase 
revised program and organization with broad 
base support within the profession. Not only 
are members more numerous—they seem also 
become steadily more active their roles 
members. “Current Sociological Research, 1958,” 
for instance, lists pages research projects 
reported this year, compared with pages 
year ago. Abstracts papers for the annual 
meeting have reached volume where printing 


$2,254 $(-137) $8,772 $8,188 $5,407 $1,841 


the Liaison Committee Sociology and Educa- 
tion have added auxiliary members work 
state regional levels. And this year the Com- 
mittee Implications Legislation that 
Licenses Psychologists has set staff member 
the President arranging informal confer- 
ence the annual meetings which regional 
societies (as well other affiliates) may discuss 
their common interests and problems. 

further organizational step, the 
mittee Medical Sociology has been operating 
informally, following Executive Committee in- 


1958 
Est. 
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prototype the Sections now 
under the revised By-Laws. The Ex- 
ecutive has conducted number mail- 
this Committee, and has facilitated 
their cooperation with the Program Committee 
program planning. 

Under the expanded program activities, 
provided for the By-Law changes, number 
first steps are underway for the coming year. 
Publication the special Bulletin Sociology 
and the Field Education has already been 
announced members. The Directory Mem- 
bers, which will published revised edition 
1959, will distributed free all Active 
members and Fellows, and may contain more 
information about each member than the 
earlier listings. brochure describe the roles 
sociologists preparation and will made 
available department chairmen and others 
for distribution both graduate and under- 
graduate students. The special volume 1957 
annual meeting papers Current Problems and 
Prospects Sociology has been edited 
Board made Robert Merton, Leonard 
Broom and Leonard Cottrell. Scheduled for 
publication Basic Books this fall, will 
widely promoted social scientists many 
fields and offered members reduced rates, 
the same time that royalties are paid the 
publisher the Society. addition the sec- 
tion The Profession which has already been 
added the Review, plans are under considera- 
tion for the inclusion annual listing 
available grants and fellowships. Also being con- 
sidered the publication the Employment 
Bulletin supplement the Review. This 
would improve the appearance, and also regulate 
the publication schedule, medium which 
now clearly accepted deans, department 
chairmen, and other key employers; which stim- 
ulates several hundred employment communica- 
tions each month; and which has accumulat- 
ing record sociologists placed positions 
government and industry, well institu- 
tions higher learning. 

The staff the Executive Office perhaps 
more keenly aware than others can the 
tireless devotion and firm support given the So- 
ciety Wellman Warner. Except for our per- 
sonal loss, cannot regret the expiration his 
term Secretary; has well earned release 
from the heavy burdens impose upon him, 
and know from past experience that his im- 


portant services the Society will always con- 


tinue. should like, too, express formal 
thanks once again all our hosts New 
York University, who continue welcome 
despite our increasing encroachments upon their 
limited space. 


the Office look forward working 
under the guidance Donald Young, who, 
past President, enters the redefined Secretary- 
ship symbol the Society’s increasing 
professional stature. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RILEY 


Report the Editor the American 
Sociological Review 


The present Editor assumed his duties, offi- 
cially, January 1958. This first report, how- 
ever, must record important preliminaries, in- 
cluding the encouraging and helpful advice 
the former Editors, Frank Hankins and 
Maurice Davie. While Los Angeles last 
June, studied model editorial skill and 
objectivity, the work Leonard Broom, retir- 
ing Editor, Gretchan Broom, exemplar effi- 
and their colleagues U.C.L.A., whose 
delightful hospitality matched their informed 
discussions editorial procedures and prob- 
lems. The transcontinental shift the Review 
during the fall 1957 established the Brooms 
masters logistics and the current staff 
their grateful beneficiaries. The latter neophytes 
are also indebted Leonard Cottrell, Jr., 
Chairman the Publications Committee, Ma- 
tilda White Riley, Executive Officer, and the 
Associate Editors, whose wise and generous 
counsel always hand; and Mr. Henry 
the Boyd Printing Co., who ex- 
pertly converts the proposals new editorial 
staff into the reality publication. 

Such proposals include: alteration the 
cover design, beginning with the February 1958 
issue but continuing experimental basis; 
substitution the division, Research Reports 
and Notes, for the former Notes Research 
and Teaching; and introduction the division, 
The Profession: Reports and Opinion, first 
version which was published the June 1958 
issue. the August issue indicates, this divi- 
sion now incorporates Official Reports and Pro- 
ceedings and News and Announcements, well 
information and commentary (including ar- 
ticles teaching) professional interest, 
thereby serving perhaps forerunner the 
“journal devoted items professional 
distinction scientific importance” recom- 
mended Leonard Broom the December 
1956 issue the Review. 

The procedural policies the previous editor 
guide the present staff. Thus papers are evalu- 
ated least two Associate Editors other 
qualified referees, whom identity author- 
ship not (deliberately) revealed; continuation 
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this policy strongly recommended. Again, 
papers are unsolicited, policy about which 
there less agreement among the editors and 
staff, and one which, the Editor believes, should 
permit occasional departure, especially the 
case the new division The Profession. 

his reports 1956 and 1957, the Editor 
noted ratio submitted accepted papers 
Since September 1957, this ratio has 
part probable increase the number 
submitted papers, increase average length 
those published, and introduction the new 
division. (In the last three issues 1957, 
articles and research reports were published; 
the first three issues 1958, only 28, plus three 
papers the profession.) This regrettably high 
rate rejection, however, primarily matter 
editorial evaluation. the opinion the 
referees and the Editor, far too many papers 
show questionable scholarship, weak organiza- 
tion, or, particularly, careless formulation. This 
view reflected the fact that the 220 
papers submitted between September 1957 and 
May 1958 only four five were accepted with- 
out substantial revision. Thus meticulous evalu- 
ation papers and detailed suggestions for revi- 
sion are major editorial functions, performed 
expertly the Associate Editors. Their 
heavy tasks, together with growing sociological 
specialization, are the basis for the recommenda- 
tion that the number Associate Editors 
increased 

The Review continues its titular function 
large scale: 143 books were reviewed the 
last three issues 1957, 137 the first three 
1958. Michael Olmsted not only manages 
this job with the care and wisdom his prede- 
cessor, Richard Morris, whom both the 
Book Review Editor and Editor owe thanks for 
friendly counsel, but brings the staff creative 
imagination and medicinal wit. are all his 
debt. 

The Editor’s indebtedness extends course 
those diligent workers and splendidly unin- 
hibited critics, the members the local staff, 
and that virtuoso, Betty Vogel. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Editor 


Report the Editor Sociometry 


will recalled that the second year 
publication Sociometry the Society showed 
slight decline subscriptions and the num- 
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bers articles submitted for appraisal. 
gratifying report this year that the circula- 
tion loss the second year has just about been 
recovered. June 1958 there were 1,266 
subscriptions against 1,151 for the previous 
year. Most this gain library subscrip- 
tions. The number articles submitted 
June 30, 1958 totals 101 against this 
time 1957. the 101 articles submitted, 
have been published scheduled for publica- 
tion; four are process revision for resub- 
mission; are under review and have been 
rejected. 

Because the difficulties the Waverly Press 
was having meeting publication schedules, 
was decided this year contract with the Boyd 
Press for publication the journal. Readers 
have doubt been aware that recent issues 
have appeared ahead schedule. 

number additional encouraging signs 
merit reporting. There now modest backlog 
articles that are ready for publication. This 
enables the staff plan issue ahead 
scheduling. hoped that when the new editor 
takes over_he will have least one issue all 
ready go, and thus have time become 
oriented before going immediately press. The 
quality articles submitted has continued 
show some improvement. Authors who wish 
publish theoretical discussions are somewhat 
more willing try their luck with Sociometry, 
and the mistaken opinion noted last year that 
only articles based quantitative empirical 
materials were desired has been corrected 
substantial degree. the impression the 
editors that the reputation and prestige the 
journal has continued improve. 

While the question whether not there 
secure place the Society for the kind 
publication Sociometry represents has not been 
settled, our confidence that the answer will 
the affirmative greater now than ever. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jr. 


Report the Bulletin Series 
Applied Sociology 


Sales the two published Bulletins have 
continued during the past year. Since last 
report have sold 389 copies the Bulletin 
Sociology and the Field Corrections 
Lloyd Ohlin, bringing the total sales 2,898. 
The Bulletin Sociology and the Field Men- 
tal Health John Clausen sold 544 copies 
since last report bringing its total sales 
2,648. 


draft the Bulletin Sociology and the 
Practice Medicine was just about completed 
this spring but Dr. Albert Wessen has had 
postpone further work the manuscript until 
gets settled his new position Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

fourth Bulletin Sociology and the Field 
Education Dr. Orville Brim, Jr., So- 
ciologist the staff Russell Sage Foundation, 
was published this spring. The dispatch with 
which the planning and writing this Bulletin 
was done indeed gratifying. Dr. Brim accepted 
the assignment March 19, 1957 and delivered 
the manuscript the printer May 15, 1958. 

reported last year, two other Bulletins are 
process—one Sociology and the Field 
Social Work Henry Meyer the Univer- 
sity Michigan, and the other Military 
Sociology Dr. Morris Janowitz, also the 
University Michigan. Satisfactory progress 
both these Bulletins reported though 
estimated date submission first drafts 
the manuscripts has not been set either case. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jr. 


Report the Publications Committee 


During the past year the committee was re- 
quested submit nominations for the editorship 
Sociometry succeed the present incumbent 
whose term ends December 1958. Nominations 
were submitted the Executive Committee and 
this list, supplemented other names suggested 
Executive Committee members, was sub- 
mitted the Council for preferential ballot. 

The committee was also asked consider 
the pros and cons proposal that the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society offer assume sponsor- 
ship the Public Opinion Quarterly. There was 
that time some possibility that Princeton 
University would terminate its support this 
journal. The committee recommended unani- 
mously that the Society make bid for the 
publication and offer was made the respon- 
sible authorities. However, Princeton University 
has decided continue its sponsorship and the 
matter has been dropped. 

The chairman the committee, responding 
request the president the Society, 
submitted memorandum the Executive 
Committee discussing the need for journal 
devoted matters professional concern 
sociologists. There was recognition the need 
for some channel publication this type 
material. However, for the time being has 
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been thought best devote section the 
American Sociological Review this purpose. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jr. 


Report the Membership Committee 


The American Sociological Society had 
greater increase membership this past year 
than the two immediately preceding years 
combined. The total membership May 
1958 was 5,675, 442 over the preceding year. 
Membership can conservatively expected 
pass the 6,000 mark within the next year. 


MEMBERSHIP THE AMERICAN 


Membership May May May 
Type 1958 1957 1956 
Active 2,528 2,402 2,079 
Associate 1,290 1,213 1,293 
Student 1,857 1,618 1,582 
Total 5,675 5,233 4,954 


While gains occurred all classes member- 
ship, the largest increase was the student cate- 
gory, special emphasis having been placed this 
year recruiting students. The membership 
campaign was started earlier the Autumn 
than recent years, and involved use 
poster listing advantages student 
membership. Since the turnover this category 
large, took 712 new student memberships 
bring about net increase 239. Although 
resignations account for most losses student 
members, upgrading active associate mem- 
bership also reduces this population. Recogniz- 
ing that the mean duration student member- 
ships only about three years, active campaigns 
secure new members are obviously required 
every year the number increased 
even maintained. 

Gains were next largest the active member- 
category where the net increase was 126. 
these, 109 were new members, the other 
being accounted for reinstatements excess 
terminations. will noted that the in- 
crease active members this year was smaller 
than last year when the growth was unusually 
large. The number new associate member- 
ships was 137, yielding net increase 77. 
The mean duration such memberships 
much longer than that the students’ but less 
than that the actives’. Since the financial 
return from these memberships substantial, 
special effort should made next year 
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build this category which has received rela- 
tively less attention than the other 

The largest source names prospective 
active and student members consists lists 
faculty members and students sent De- 
partment Chairmen. This past year, chair- 
men sent lists which were found contain 
the names 1,265 non-members after checking 
against the records. All these received invita- 
tions join. annual mailing the Execu- 
tive Office 1,900 institutions higher learning 
produced the names 303 recent staff addi- 
tions persons who were not members. Each 
these was also invited join. Another mail- 
ing from the Executive Office all members 
this Society asking for nominations produced 
107 names, whom were non-members. 
Why did not many more members this So- 
ciety submit nominations? Perhaps they felt 
that this was unnecessary, since this Committee’s 
list members and representatives large. 

seems probable that the work this Com- 
mittee would more effective consisted 
about members, one for each State. State 
committees could then established with the 
members the national committee their 
chairmen. believed that more effective 
solicitation prospective members could 
had, there were State Chairmen aided one 
representative each institution higher learn- 
ing within its boundaries that has offerings 
sociology. Committee members would aided 
having clear-cut definition their respon- 
sibility for solicitation within defined area. 
recommended that this plan reorganiza- 
tion the Membership Committee adopted. 

behalf the Committee, wish extend 
our appreciation Marguerite Fine, Matilda 
Riley, and Wellman Warner whose effective 
work the Executive Office contributed greatly 
the growth membership. also wish 
express our thanks the Department Chairmen 
for sending their lists promptly and the 
individual members the Society who made 
nominations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Chairman 


Report the Committee Training and 
Professional Standards 


The committee’s deliberations during the year 
have been confined the training sociologists. 
has nothing report present concerning 
other matters, such professional ethics, which 


might considered within its terms 
reference. 

Since the last annual meeting the committee 
has reached correspondence the conclusion 
that critical study graduate training 
sociology would timely and useful. After 
several exchanges letters the committee 
essential agreement the following points, 
some which are here quoted directly from 
individual members’ comments: 

“We are the threshold further rapid 
expansion graduate training our field and 
seems entirely appropriate that take time 
out pause for critical self-appraisal.” “In 
view pressures revamp scientific education 
generally, our committee has extremely im- 
portant assignment.” 

study sponsored the Society have 
significant influence graduate education 
sociology, its report should contain 
tions for improvement over prevailing practices. 
Such recommendations must founded the 
facts the existing situation, but the committee 
agreed that all-inclusive descriptive survey 
present programs both good and bad would 
not worth its cost. “With the Flexner report 
our ultimate standard, the evaluations must 
frank, and they must contain prescriptions 
for improvement.” 

follows that appraisals should made 
some one (or ones) who has the full con- 
fidence his fellow sociologists. Assuming that 
the undertaking were authorized the Society 
and funds secured, should still not at- 
tempted until suitably qualified study director 
was found available for sufficient period. This 
requirement, more than one member the 
committee pointed out, made difficult both 
the diversity thought and 
the diversity vocations—academic teaching, 
various types research, administration, etc.— 
for which students are destined. Perhaps, one 
committee member says, “Realistically, one 
person has this stature.” 

The report study should not designed 
for adoption the Society official doctrine; 
the contrary, would most likely have 
wholesome influence the author(s) were 
free express judgments and make recom- 
mendations which might stimulate constructive 
dissent they did not gain general assent. 

members’ estimates the time 
that would needed ranged from half year 
two years’ full time work. The idea ques- 
tionnaire survey that could carried out 
quickly, mainly clerical and junior profes- 
sional people, was rejected. The committee has 
not attempted specify detail the content 
and method study, feeling that study 
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director the calibre envisaged would quite 
properly demand free hand these respects. 
meeting the committee scheduled 
held Seattle Wednesday, August 27, 1958, 
10:00 A.M., which time its agenda will 
guided any action that may taken the 
foregoing report the Council the Society 
its meeting the preceding day. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Jr. 

WALTER FIREY 

Kurt 

Jr. 

SIBLEY, Chairman 


Report the Committee Research 


This the third and final report the work 
the current Research Committee the 
American Sociological Society, whose members 
have served for three years. Our first year was 
spent speculating the possibility designing 
instrument for evaluating research publica- 
tions, and survey the Committee Chairman 
fairly representative sample American 
sociologists the nature and feasibility such 
undertaking. Our second year was devoted 
corraling the literature evaluation criteria 
and attempting isolate these criteria into 
some kind evaluation instrument. the 
Annual Meeting the American Sociological 
Society Washington August, 1959, which 
marked the beginning our third year office, 
Theodore Caplow volunteered assume com- 
plete responsibility for the final design such 
instrument, copy which attached. 
(See Figures and sets forth four evalua- 
tion areas—Statement Problem, Description 
Method, Presentation Results, and Inter- 
pretation—each which contains three items, 
twelve all. research publication rated 
rates “defective,” “substandard,” “standard,” 
“superior,” respectively. description the 
meaning each these ratings item 
furnished the rater along with the rating sheet. 
For example, “standard” rating “Adequacy 
Sample Field” (in the Description 
Method area) described this fashion: 
“Findings are projectable, but with errors 
considerable, unknown, magnitude.” 

Each the members the Research Com- 
mittee was asked during the Spring this 
year rate all eight articles recent issue 
the American Journal Sociology and all 
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nine articles recent issue the American 
Sociological seventeen articles all, 
each the twelve items the evaluation scale. 
Here follow summary and impressionistic 
analysis these data the Chairman the 
Committee. limited are these data, their 
very nature, analysis potential that the au- 
thor this report furnishing along with the 
text rather detailed tables for the use others, 
perhaps particularly the members his Com- 
mittee, who might want try their hand 
other analytical foci. 

noted above, our aim was primarily that 
designing procedure for evaluating research 
pieces. deliberately choosing all articles 
issue two journals fell heir some which, 
because they were non-research peripheral 
nature, did not lend themselves well 
evaluation scheme. this score, Otis Dudley 
Duncan wrote: “It (the instrument) will not 
work for critical pieces, conceptual exercises, so- 
called statements theory, other assorted 
discourse with which put our journals.” 
Paul Campisi wrote: “Some the articles could 
not rated with the Caplow form. These ar- 
ticles were generally explicatory nature 
involving respecification conceptual schemes.” 
Strong expressed the opinion that “Cap- 
low’s scheme intriguing and appears 
almost valid approach but some the cate- 
gories are not applicable theoretical articles 
and, therefore, the scoring may not ade- 
quate rating them.” Ashley Weeks found 
“impossible rate some using the form sug- 
gested and difficult rate others.” the 
designer the form, wrote: “In general, 
seem finding that the achievement 
reliability possible with this scheme, but re- 
quires (a) considerable amount practice 
and orientation, and (b) very literal adherence 
the rating specifications.” Robert Winch 
concluded that “the rating form fine for 
quantitative-empirical articles,” and expressed 
interest learning what our conclusions 
would with respect the other kinds 
articles represented. Others, the cause com- 
pleteness, stretched point and applied the 
instrument places where its utility was recog- 
nizably limited. One these was Solon Kimball, 
who wrote: started indicate those cate- 
gories which felt inapplicable for each article 
but finally decided attempt rate every 
even though there was obvious distortion 
which arose from the rather different ap- 
proaches.” 

One measure the conviction that some 
the articles did not lend themselves such 
evaluation form found the extent omis- 
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sion ratings the eight raters participating. 
Only the articles were rated fully all 
raters. One article received from all raters 
total only ratings out possible total 
(Table 1). the average, the articles 
were only 81.6% ratable this instrument 
there were made only 1390 item ratings 
out possible 1632). Only one rater, 
rated all articles completely (score 204: 
times 12), although two others thought well 
enough the applicability the instrument 
make ratings 203 and 202. The lowest num- 
ber ratings any rater was 130, the range 
(i.e., 74) was substantial. 

evaluation item had been used all 
articles all raters, obviously its total number 
ratings would have been 136 (i.e., times 17). 
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But this was not the case any instance, al- 
though the range was small, from high 119 
low 109. The mean was However, 
two raters each omitted six the articles 
completely. The four evaluation areas—State- 
ment Problem, Description Method, Pres- 
entation Results, Interpretation—differed 
relatively little this count. possible 408 
times 136) for total number ratings, 
they had scores 356, 331, 347, and 353, 
respectively. 


Agreement Among Raters Ratings Made 


One measure agreement among raters was 
the per cent ratings that fell modal cate- 
gories. For instance, 74.6% the ratings 
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Item (Table 1), Bias Interpretation, fell 
modal categories. The lowest per cent among 
all twelve items, 52.1% was for Item Docu- 
mentation. The over-all per cent was 51.4. 
Actually, comparing the four areas evalua- 
tion, Interpretation gave the highest percentage 
agreement, 61.8, while Presentation Re- 
sults gave the lowest, 45.7. This last figure 
interesting one that substantially lower 
than that any the three items composing 
the area. This due, course, the incon- 
sistency, over items and among raters, loca- 
tion modal categories throughout the area. 

Mean ratings were computed for all raters 
over all items choice categories (Table 1), 
the obvious assumption being, course, that 
rating categories were evenly spaced. The mean 
here simply crude index, the justification 
for whose use open the usual questions 
analysis situation this type. Assuming its 
acceptability, let point that individual 
raters differed noticeably their rating “gen- 
erosity.” C’s mean rating over all items was 
compare with H’s 2.03, although their 
range was practically the same—1.30 and 1.29, 
respectively (Table 1). third highest rater 
over-all 1.83), had the highest range, 1.36. 

Table gives picture how raters ranked 
among themselves mean ratings items. 
the over-all “conservative,” was consistently 
lowest quite near the bottom all items. 
the highest rater over-all, was consistently high 
throughout the last three evaluation areas, but 
much more critical the Statement Problem 
area. and furnished rather consistent 
patterns, while perhaps the patterns and 
are the least consistent. 


About the Articles 


Measured terms per cent ratings fall- 
ing into modal categories, Article represents 
the article greatest rater consistency, with 
figure 77.4 (Table 2). The lowest per cent 
was for Article where the per cent was 56.0. 
The over-all (i.e., all articles) percentage was 
65.4. Actually, therefore, the range for this 
measure was 21.4, which perhaps greater 
than have the right expect. 

When articles were ranked the basis 
number ratings over all items all raters 
(maximum possible 96—see Table and 
over-ail mean ratings items (Table 2), 
the coefficient rank-order correlation between 
these two sets rankings was .531, indicating 
some relationship between the extent which 
articles were evaluable our technique and 
the quality the article measured it. 

When the articles were ranked the basis 


mean ratings evaluation areas (Table 4), 
one readily observes that some cases there 
close agreement among these areas with 
respect this measure quality. However, 
exceptions this are found the cases 
Articles and whose ranks across all four 
areas are consistently low, and Articles and 
11, whose ranks across all areas are relatively 
consistent and high. 


Summary 


appears that the instrument used here 
the evalaution journal articles gave 
least fair reliability, measured consistency 
ratings eight raters, with those articles 
predominantly quantitative-empirical nature. 
Specifically, such indices mean ratings and 
per cent ratings falling moda! categories 
were employed. One rater was consistently 
“hard-boiled” his ratings while another was 
substantially, although somewhat less consist- 
ently, “generous.” The other six, while revealing 
such “internal” consistency, were relatively 
consistent among themselves. When one realizes 
that the eight raters were not highly homo- 
geneous group with respect sophistication 
research methodology and over-all orientation 
sociological research, perhaps lack greater 
reliability procedure here much func- 
tion “rater differences” inadequacy 
instrument. 

The limitations our evaluation method 
with non-empirical materials were reflected 
the refusal some raters use the evaluation 
instrument some articles portions thereof. 
the risk being accused circularity 
reasoning undue assignment possible 
cause-effect nexus, the author points out that, 
since ratings peripheral articles were the 
average lower than articles obviously quanti- 
tative, may have rated articles low simply 
because they were non-quantitative, and, conse- 
quently, were using the wrong type evalua- 
tion instrument. Also, conceivably the higher 
ranking, quantitative articles might not have 
rated high they did here the non- 
quantitative articles had not been included 
serve “bad” examples. 

The Chairman has not specifically polled the 
other members the Research Committee 
where our effort leads the American Sociological 
Society its implications for further work 
future Research Committees similar groups. 
However, the Chairman feels (and believes 
may reflecting the sentiment several other 
members his Committee) that our research 
publications sociology need evaluated 
and that our work, despite its seeming simplicity 
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Items 


and perhaps limited reliability, has been The three members the Committee whose 
appropriate step the direction eventually ratings were not included this analysis had 
effecting meaningful evaluation our publica- good excuses for their “delinquency.” All made 
tions. Furthermore, since the continuation substantial contributions earlier stages our 
such task sure best quite time- One, feeling remorseful about his inability 
consuming, the Chairman suggests that the So- participate this last effort, article evalua- 
ciety seek financial support for such work. graciously tendered his resignation from 
best people for this work are among our busiest, the Committee. However, the Chairman, re- 
their time will have bought. membering clearly this member’s initial memo- 


Evaluation Area 


Statement Description Presentation 
Article Problem Method Results Interpretation 
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randum timely suggestions when were 
defining our job nearly three years ago, refused 
accept it. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ADLER 

THEODORE CAPLOW 

DUNCAN 

GOULDNER 

Soton 

Frep STRODTBECK 

SAMUEL STRONG 

AsHLEY 

WINCH 

Chairman 


Report the Classification Committee 


During the year, pleasant relations with 
the Secretary, have advised some half- 
dozen cases classification, all involving Active 
membership. Some the cases arose out 
preference for Active over Associate member- 
ship and were motivated part the fact 
that dues are the same for both classes, although 
only Active members may vote and hold office. 
are pleased note that the proposed dues 
structure provides for higher rate for Active 
members. 

believe that the present By-Laws defining 
Active membership are not sufficiently rigorous, 
and question whether “substantial profes- 
sional achievement Sociology” “in closely 
related field” adequate substitute for the 
Ph.D. equivalent professional training 
Sociology. The proposed changes, which were 
voted upon the Active members 
June 30, 1958, not set any more rigorous 
standards than before, except that, with refer- 
ence the proposed status Fellow (which 
general Active member automatically would 
become after five years), those whose Active 
membership rests professional achievement 
closely related field “shall have major com- 
mitment the field Sociology.” This sim- 
ply strengthening the present clause provid- 
ing that such member’s “interest and activities 
have sociological emphasis implication.” 

the proposed By-Law changes regarding 
membership are adopted, much the reclassifi- 
cation from Active member the status 
Fellow will automatic. The doubtful cases 
will the present Active members whose de- 
gree professional achievement not So- 
ciology but closely related field. general 
policy will have developed guide the 


interpretation professional 
achievement” and “major commitment the 
field Sociology.” Criteria might books 
monographs number articles published 
sociological journals and position, say 
associate full professor rank, involving teach- 
ing research the field sociology 
accredited institution higher learning. may 
well that some present and future Active 
members will not qualify for the status Fel- 
low, adopted. That should be, 
Sociologist professionally defined and 
the status Fellow mean anything. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELL 
Chairman 


Report the Committee Social Statistics 


The Committee Social Statistics met 
Washington August 28, 1957 with five its 
eight members present. this meeting the 
Committee considered plans for conducting 
survey the views the membership the 
Society concerning the plans for the 1960 cen- 
sus the United States. Such survey had 
been earlier authorized the Council the 
discretion the Social Statistics Committee. 
The Committee decided that the Chairman 
should assume responsibility for drafting ques- 
tionnaire subject review and approval the 
other members the Committee. 

Following the meeting the Chairman prepared 
draft questionnaire based primarily reports 
and recommendations made the several tech- 
nical working groups the Population Associa- 
tion America which were organized make 
proposals different phases the 1960 census. 
These working groups and parent census com- 
mittee the PAA had met over the period 
year with the assistance grant for this 
purpose from foundation, and had presented 
detailed recommendations the Census Bureau 
based their Many members the 
PAA census committee and working groups are 
also members the American Sociological So- 
ciety who have special knowledge and interest 
this field. drafting the questionnaire par- 
ticular attention was given getting the mem- 
bership’s views certain practical choices then 
before the Census Bureau. 

The draft questionnaire was reviewed the 
members the Committee and 
sions were incorporated. The revised question- 
naire was mailed the Active Membership 
the Society November 21, 1957. 
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Replies were received from 1299 members, 
approximately per cent the Active 
Membership. Both their numbers and content 
the replies revealed substantial interest 
members the 1960 census. space pro- 
vided for the purpose over 200 respondents in- 
dicated particular needs for data not covered 
the specific questions posed the survey. 
Several hundred respondents expressed desire 
receive further and very detailed “Ques- 
tionnaire Areas for Users Census Data” 
prepared the Census Bureau. The names and 
addresses these respondents were forwarded 
the Census Bureau with the request that they 
sent copies the more detailed question- 
naire. 

Some preliminary results the survey were 
used presenting the views the Society 
meeting the Council Census Users 
December. full written report was transmitted 
the Director the Census February 
1958. 

his reply the Director thanked the Com- 
mittee for this report, stating that the “results 
are definitely value the Bureau” and that 
the response “indicates that there broader 
interest among sociologists than (the Census 
Bureau) had anticipated.” 

report the results the survey being 
presented elsewhere the Review. 

the request the Committee Program 
and Organization, the Committee has under 
consideration proposals broaden the resolu- 
tion race-or-color items official records 
passed the 1957 meeting the Society. Our 
Committee has been consultation with the 
Committee Marriage and Divorce Statistics 
this and related questions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chairman 


Report the Committee Marriage 
and Divorce Statistics 


The report The Need for Nationwide 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics, prepared 
last year’s committee, was published the June 
issue the Review. While difficult assess 
the results this publication effort, seems 
safe say that more sociologists are aware 
the issue than ever before, and our hope 
that this interest will continue grow. 

The Chairman attended the seventh na- 
tional meeting the Public Health Conference 
Records and Statistics, held Washington, 
C., March 24-28. American Sociological So- 
ciety members will glad learn that the 
Divorce Registration Area was inaugurated 


January 1958, with fourteen states and 
three territories. the opinion National 
Office Vital Statistics personnel, prospects are 
bright for rapid expansion the Area. re- 
ported the Conference, the first published 
data will for the year 1958. 

The bulk the Committee’s work during 
the past year centered about those states not 
currently members the Marriage Registration 
Area (MRA). Our general aim was see 
whether the Committee could assistance 
the non-member states. While our corre- 
spondence has not yet been completed, results 
far suggest that further work this direction 
might more advantageously pursued com- 
mittees from the regional sociological societies. 
our hope that the latter will see fit 
carry the work begun the A.S.S. Com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES BOWERMAN 
CLAUDE 
Epwarps 
REUBEN HILL 
KIRKPATRICK 
MEYER NIMKOFF 
STEWART 

Chairman 


Report the Committee the Implications 
Legislation that Certifies Psychologists 


The Committee whole has held meet- 
ing during the year. With one exception, 
discussed below, has its business 
through extensive The Com- 
mittee’s activities have follows: 


meeting with representatives the American 
Psychological Association certification 

The preparation the sociolo- 
gist’s attitude toward certification for publication 
the American Psychologist and the American Socio- 
logical 

Organization liaison staff composed one 
person each the States, informa- 
tion the certification movement inform 
psychologists the interests 

mitted the Council concerning the the 
American Sociological Society should take 
cation. 
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The Meeting with APA Representatives 


December 20, 1957, Kingsley Davis, 
Leonard Cottrell, Edgar Borgatta, Matilda Riley 
and Amos Hawley met with Stuart Cook, 
Newman, Chairman the APA Policy 
and Board, and Jane Hildreth, the 
APA Central Office discuss the issues involved 
the legal certification psychologists and 
seek basis for reconciling the conflicting in- 
terests the two societies. 

The psychologists reviewed the history 
certification and gave assurances their good 
intentions. The sociologists present explained 
their objections infringement upon their do- 
main, suggesting that certification with ex- 
plicit exemption social psychology might re- 
solve the difficulty. 

was agreed that further study and con- 
sultation was needed. implement that con- 
clusion the psychological representatives stated 
that they would recommend the appointment 
hoc committee meet with the ASS 
Committee. That step would have await the 
fall, 1958, meeting the APA Council Repre- 
sentatives. Mrs. Hildreth also declared her in- 
tention including statement the legisla- 
tive newsletter, calling the attention State 
associations the need for consultation with 
sociologists when legislation was under consider- 
ation. 


Statement Legal Certification Psychology 
Viewed Sociologists 


March, 1957, the Chairman was invited 
write short statement the attitude 
sociologists toward certification for publication 
the American Psychologist. statement was 
written, extensively reviewed members the 
Committee, and finally submitted the ASS 
Council for approval. The latter step was felt 
necessary view the probable inter- 
pretation the statement expressing 
official position. The Council voted approval 
the statement. subsequently was published 
the American Sociological Review, (1958), 
301, and the American Psychologist, May, 
1958. 


Organization Liaison Staff 


The Committee requested the Presidents 
regional sociological societies nominate 
individual each member State serve 
liaison capacity between the Committee and the 
local psychological and legislative situation. 
Liaison personnel have been designated each 
States. appointments have been made 
the District Columbia and Wyoming. list 
the personnel comprising the liaison staff ap- 
pears the end this report. 


Members the staff were requested sup- 
ply the Committee with information the 
status certification efforts, including copies 
all laws, bills, memoranda and promotional 
literature, and use every ex- 
plain psychologists the attitude sociologists 
toward certification. Such materials have be- 
come available have been distributed the 
staff assist them. 

Reports have been filed from large number 
States. Their substance summarized the 
following section. 

The Presidents regional societies have been 
encouraged form their liaison persons into 
regional society committees for better coordina- 
tion activities. This has been done some 
cases. 


Certification the Several States 


the date this report communications 
describing certification activities have been re- 
ceived from twenty-four members the liaison 
staff. More are expected during the next few 
months. the meantime the information from 
the twenty-four States may provide some in- 
sight into the movement large. 

While there has been considerable amount 
activity various kinds during the past year, 
none our knowledge resulted the 
passage additional certification legislation. 
Thus the list States with certification laws 
are: Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
York, Tennessee, Virginia and Washington. The 
last named State certifies “clinical psycholo- 
gists” only. 

Certification efforts failed Idaho, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Texas during the past year. At- 
tempts will reviewed each instance the 
next legislative session. 

Voluntary certification practised Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, and Rhode Island. This 
carried the respective state psychologi- 
cal association. 

There has been action involving state 
legislatures during the past four years Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Vermont and Wis- 
consin. three these States—Nevada, Ohio 


and Wisconsin—and Oregon bills are being 


drafted for submission the next legislative 
sessions. 

general, bills enacted and drafted seek cer- 
tification the use the terms “psychology,” 
“psychologist” and “psychological” anyone 
advertising his services for fees. None provide 
any exemptions related fields. Only one in- 
cludes any provision for examination the 
competence persons trained related: fields 
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(Michigan). All contain “grandfather clauses.” 
Only two, however, include reciprocity clauses. 

Judging from the experience Connecticut 
and Oregon, voluntary certification may 
preliminary step legalized certification. Con- 
necticut has already completed the step, while 
Oregon about attempt it. 

‘The lack action certain states due 
largely effective opposition from local or- 
ganizations psychiatrists. also reflects the 
absence repressive legislation far the 
practice psychology concerned. 


Recommendations 


The Committee has attempted through corre- 
spondence arrive some conclusion concern- 
ing appropriate and possibly effective policy 
position recommend the Council. The re- 
sult less than satisfactory, however. may 
prove necessary carry this matter forward 
the agenda the 1958-59 Committee. 

Discussions date serve only confirm the 
complexity the issue involved. present 
only possible list the following recommen- 
dations: 

Position certification: 

This shoud flexible permit adaptation 

local situations. Hence order preference, 

viz. 

Self-certification, with without certifica- 
tion. 

Limited 
“clinical psychologist.” 

Certification with exemption social psy- 
chology, e.g., Fellows American Sociologi- 
cal Society. 

Certification with provision for certification 
social psychologists, either through 
(1) Membership certification board. 
(2) Membership examining committee. 

II. The appointment travelling representative 

the Society advise state sociologists, 

review bills draft and make recommenda- 

tions, appear before state legislative hearings, 

state groups. 

That the Council delegate broad powers the 
Committee act behalf the Society 
expeditiously occasion warrants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALEX INKELES 
MENDLOVITZ 
SJOBERG 
Guy 
RALPH TURNER 
Amos 
Chairman 
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List State Liaison Staff 


Alabama: Robert Garren 

Arizona: Clyde Vedder 

Arkansas: Stephen Stephan 

California: Wilson Record 

Colorado: Oliver Whitley 

Connecticut: Jerome Myers 

Delaware: Irwin Goffman 

District Columbia: appointed 

Florida: Bryce Ryan 

Georgia: Raymond Payne 

Idaho: Harry Harmsworth 

Indiana: Gerald Leslie 

Harold Saunders 

Carroll Clark 

Kentucky: Robert Kutak 

Louisiana: Warren Breed and Vernon Parenton 

Maine: Theodore Weiler 

Maryland: Leila Deasy 

Massachusetts: Alex Inkeles 

Michigan: Leonard Moss 

Minnesota: Henry Riecken 

Mississippi: Marion Loftin 

Missouri: Noel Gist 

Montana: Barbara Day 

Nebraska: Alan Bates 

Nevada: Carl Backman 

New Hampshire: Francis Merrill 

New Jersey: Jackson Toby 

New Mexico: Sigurd Johansen 

New York: Edgar Borgatta 

North Carolina: Charles Bowerman 

North Dakota: Robert Campbell 

Ohio: Melvin Seeman 

Oklahoma: Solomon Sutker 

Oregon: James Price 

Pennsylvania: David Henderson and Ray 
Abrams 

Rhode Island: Harold Pfautz 

South Carolina: Dorothy Jones 

South Dakota: Carrol Mickey 

Tennessee: Edward McDill 

Texas: Gideon Sjoberg 

Utah: Harry Frost 

Vermont: Albert Wessen 

Virginia: Edward Gregory, Jr. 

Washington: Jack Parsons 

West Virgnia: Harold Kerr 

Wisconsin: Louis Orzack 

Wyoming: appointed 


Report the Committee Relations with 
Sociologists Other Countries 


The 1956-57 Committee, under the chairman- 
ship Herbert Blumer, explored number 
ways which the Society might promote better 
relations with foreign sociologists, but made 
recommendations other than that their report 
“be transmitted the 1957-58 Committee for 
further inquiry and action.” The Com- 
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mittee moved from consideration goals 
consideration specific means implement 
these goals, and prepared make recom- 
mendations the Council the Society. The 
Committee’s procedure was have its mem- 
bers individually suggest specific techniques 
implementing the previously developed goals, 
and then vote each the suggested tech- 
niques. the members the Committee, 
voted and recommendations will made 
below least eight the Committee mem- 
bers unequivocally favored the proposal. 
general, the Committee did not favor proposals 
which would add the financial burdens the 
Society. The recommendations are: 


That the Society petition the UNESCO De- 
partment Social Sciences the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association prepare 
complete roster foreign sociologists, contain- 
ing name, address and special field(s). Copies 
this roster should made available for 
small fee. (11 Committee members voted for 
this). 

That this Committee organize session 
each annual meeting consist presenta- 
cases these persons will temporarily avail- 
able this other cases their home 
institutions governments normally arrange 
pay for travel the Society were 
members voted. for this). 

That, the recent arrangement inviting 
British sociologist attend the Society’s an- 
nual meeting can continued without cost 
the Society, should continued and the 
person selected should expected con- 
tribute paper our sessions. Committee 
members voted for this). 

That, because their geographic proximity, 
English-speaking sociologists from Mexico 
should especially solicited attend. The 
Committee has been informed that the Na- 
tional University Mexico would pay their 
way the Society were extend invita- 
tion. (11 Committee members voted for this, 
with one member saying that the invitation 
should for only one person year). 

That the Constitution the Society should 
membership open all foreign sociologists, 
with reduced rate dues. Committee 
members voted for this, with one suggestion 
being that the rate half and another that 
the rate lower than student rate). 

That this Committee publish annually the 
Review, early the year possible, list 
foreign sociologists visiting the for ex- 
tended periods time, with their local ad- 
dresses, that department heads wishing 
invite them for lectures, etc., might know 
their presence. (13 Committee members voted 
for this). 
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The Committee has responded number 
requests for factual information, and also 
wishes thank President Williams for his 
cordial cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELL 
Howarp BECKER 
BERNARD 
HERBERT BLUMER 
THEODORE CAPLOW 
ArTHUR HILLMAN 
PARSONS 
Bryce RYAN 
Lynn 
TAEUBER 
Kurt 
Chairman 


Report the Liaison Committee for 
Sociology and Education 


The committee met twice during the 1957 
Society meetings Washington, The 
major topics for discussion were: (1) the pur- 
pose and orientation the committee; (2) the 
desirability and possibility sponsoring peri- 
odical publication for Sociology Education 
and/or Educational Sociology; (3) the content 
and organization the bulletin Sociology and 
Education then being planned Orville Brim 
under the sponsorship the Society and Russell 
Sage Foundation; (4) the planning Sociology 
Education sections for the 1958 meetings 
the Society. 

The discussion among committee members 
present indicated that there are several different 
functions the committee can carry on. One 
these the continued and expanded Liaison 
with the National Council for Social Studies 
and other educational agencies. second 
watch dog and promotional function increase 
the teaching sociology secondary schools 
and increase the sociological content the 
training program social studies and other 
teachers. The third function discussed for the 
committee was the stimulation sociological 
research educational processes 
tions. Although there are differences opinion 
concerning the priority given these func- 
tions there was consensus that the committee 
should function all areas some 
The majority those present felt that the third 
function should have the top priority. was 
felt that the first function might best served 
greater interest among sociologists and more 
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contributions sociological research the 
field education. 

The proposal that the committee investigate 
the possibility publication the field spon- 
sored the Society emerged from the discus- 
sion the committee’s function. The committee 
asked the chairman investigate the possibility 
some arrangement whereby the Journal 
Educational Sociology might become publica- 
tion sponsored the committee the Society. 
The chairman has had preliminary discussions 
with Daniel Dodson, managing editor the 
Journal Sociology concerning 
this possibility. Further discussion and negotia- 
tion await action the Council the feasi- 
bility Society sponsorship such publica- 
tion. 

The committee was much interested the 
Bulletin Sociology and Education and several 
members discussed sources and content with 
Dr. Brim. Dr. Brim, The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and the Society are commended for under- 
taking the Bulletin project. The committee feels 
that this will make great contribution 
stimulating sociological research education. 

The program the 1958 meetings the 
Society reflects limited degree the pianning 
the committee. The committee meets 
August 27th, 1:30 P.M. and August 28th, 
9:00 A.M. places designated the program. 
discussion developments and further plans 
for the proposed publication will major 
item the agenda. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chairman 


Report the Committee Administer 
the Carnegie Travel Grant 


May 1957 the Society received grant 
$9,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
spent over approximate period three years 
“for travel expenses delegates interna- 
tional meetings.” Hoc Committee, con- 
sisting Robert Angell, Robert Faris 
and Harry Alpert, chairman, reported the 
1957 Council grant purposes and limitations 
and plan for the general administration 
the grant (See ASR: 22-6, December 1957, pp. 
753-754). The present committee has adopted 
this set working procedures and has gone 
develop budget, list appropriate interna- 
tional meetings, and elaborate principles 
operation. These are summarized below. 


Approved Meetings 


list appropriate international organiza- 
tions holding meetings 1958-1960 appears 


below and suggestions for suitable additions will 

welcomed. 

Group A—Society with which the has 
tionship authorizing the sending official 
delegates: 

International Sociological Association 


Group B—Societies whose meetings the 
should attempt send official delegates in- 

Conference Internationale Sociologie Religieuse 

International Union for the Scientific Study 
Population 

International Council for Research the Soci- 
ology Cooperation 

Societe Internationale Defense Sociale 

International Federation Housing and Town 
Planning 

Institute Pacific Relations 

International Statistical Institute 

International Union Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Sciences 

Societe Internationale Criminologie 

World Association for Public Opinion Research 


Group C—Other societies which the A.S.S. might 
1958, 1959, 1960 and funds remain after 
appropriation for delegates international 
meetings societies Groups and 

Association International Gerontologie 

The Biometric Society 

Interamerican Society Psychology 
Inter-American Social Security Conference 
Inter-American Statistical Institute 
International Association Applied Psychology 
International Conference Social Work 
International Congress the History Science 
International Congress Psychology 
International Economics Association 
International Geographical Union 

International Political Science Association 
International Social Security Association 

World Federation for Mental Health 


Official Delegates 
The President the Society, with the advice 


and consent the Executive Committee, ap- 


points all official delegates. Within the limits 
the established budget minimum-fare 
air travel grants will made such delegates 
attending any meetings the foregoing list 
approved organizations which may added. 
First priority will given supporting dele- 
gates the meeting Italy 1959 the 
International Sociological Association since this 
the only international organization which 
the American Sociological Society member. 
The appropriateness sending full comple- 
ment the Society’s officers official repre- 
sentatives apparent and the Committee there- 
fore recommends that addition the two 
regularly elected representatives the ISA, 
the 1959 President the Society, with the ad- 
vice and consent the Executive Committee, 


ne 
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appoint himself, the immediate past president, 
and the president-elect official representatives 
together with two other persons either (a) from 
among the following officers: vice-president, sec- 
retary, editor the Review, editor Socio- 
(b) his discretion, any active mem- 
ber the Society whom considers equally 
well suited. funds permit, travel grants will 
made members the Society who travel 
abroad official capacity take part 
any activities the organizations the fore- 
going list, with preference organizations 
Groups and 


Budget 
The following budget has been established: 
Cumulative 
Year Expenditures Expenditures 
1958 $1,500 $1,500 
1959 (ISA) 3,500 
1959 (Other) 1,500 6,500 
1960 1,600 8,100 
Administration 900 9,000 


years) 


Any sum not spent one year will automatically 
allocated the following year. Whatever 
sum excess $3,500 (but not excess 
$5,000) necessary provide minimum 
five official representatives the ISA meetings 
1959 may transferred from the allocation 
for other meetings 

part the Carnegie Travel Funds will 
used cover travel for which alternative 
sources support are available. 


Administration 

The Executive Officer will administer the pro- 
gram under the direction the Committee. 
She will maintain record income and ex- 
penditures and see that such record audited 
and published accordance with the customary 
procedures the Society. authorization 
from the chairman the Committee, she will 
issue checks and perform other administrative 
duties. The Society will compensated for 
her time and for other administrative costs 
the amount budgeted and remaining after 
other proper Committee expenses are met. 


Other Items 

Grants are exclusively for round trip trans- 
portation the minimum air rate between 
home city the delegate and the place 
meeting. 

member this committee eligible 
for travel grant. 

The committee will provide members 
the Society with information possible alter- 
native sources travel funds request. 


Grants Made 
July 1958, the Committee had received 
two requests and had authorized one travel 
grant. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELL 
STUART QUEEN 
VINCENT WHITNEY, 
Chairman 


Report the Committee Administer 
Asia Foundation Grant 


The Committee has worked along two lines: 
first, help sociologists Asian countries 
receive the publications the American Socio- 
logical Society; second, help Asian sociologists 
this country attend our meetings. Neces- 
sarily, not great deal can done either 
goal, because the fund available ($2,500.00) 
not large. Travel costs particular are high 
preclude substantial coverage for all 
those who apply. therefore follows that the 
Committee’s work must necessarily selective. 

implement these goals, the headquarters 
office New York has begun the compilation 
index Asian sociologists and libraries 
and institutes concerned with sociology. The 
members the Committee have submitted 
names and addresses into this index, and 
various organizations such the Institute 
International Education have been asked 
help out. (Parenthetically, may mentioned 
that would have been very the 
administration this grant, UNESCO had 
been able supply with list Asian 
sociologists. international index sociolo- 
gists has been recommended our Committee 
Relations with Foreign Sociologists 
UNESCO project.) addition, full-page no- 
tice was run the Review and circulated widely 
other journals, announcing the grant and the 
purposes for which used. The New 
York Times carried brief announcement the 
grant. 

The response has been gratifying. About 
applications have been received requesting travel 
funds for attendance the Seattle meetings. 
lively interest has been shown the reduced 
subscription rates our publications. ap- 
pears that approximately $500 will spent 
travel, the rest the funds going support the 
receipt American sociological publications 
sociclogists Asia. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Davis, Chairman 
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Report the 1959 Local Arrangements 
Committee 


During February 1958 arrangements were 
completed (with the approval the President- 
elect and the Executive Office) with the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, for the 1959 An- 
nual Meeting the Society. Pertinent details 
include: 


Dates 
The meetings are scheduled for Thursday, 
September through Saturday, September 


Rates 

Single rooms—fiat rates $9.75; double 
rates $16.00; dormitory rooms, 
twin bedded with connecting bath for per- 
sons, limited—$16.00. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel, one 
finest, located the lakefront, has cabana 
club and swimming pool, and summer theater 
addition usual hotel accommodations. 
relatively far removed from the downtown 
district and should afford the Society excellent 
accommodations every respect. 

Information received from the Chicago Con- 
vention Bureau indicates that typing and other 
services will made available only fee 
basis follows: badge typists $10.00 per 


eight-hour day; stencil typists $12.00 


$14.00. The Bureau will make available gratis 
bulletins “Chicago, Host City the Nation” 
listing all the interesting places see and 
pertinent facts about the city; and also “Head- 
line Events Chicago” which will cover the 
month September. 

Ray Mack Northwestern University was 
invited serve co-Chairman the 1959 
Local Arrangements Committee and has agreed 
serve. reason the fact that North- 
western University closer the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel than the University Chicago, 
there would decided advantage such 
arrangement. accordingly recommended 
that Mr. Mack designated co-Chairman. 

preliminary review the possible costs 
incurred the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee indicates that expenses will approximate 
those incurred the Washington meetings. 
therefore recommended that funds appro- 
priated the amount $500 for expenditure 
the 1959 Local Arrangements Committee. 

accordance with “Notes Procedure for 
the Local Arrangements Committee” 
planned organize the various required sub- 
Committees and hold the first meeting the 
complete Committee the fall winter 


1958. Respectfully submitted, 


Chairman 


Report the Representative the Inter- 
national Sociological Association 


The activities the International Sociological 
Association during the past year have centered 
around plans for the Fourth World Congress 
Sociology held Perugia, Italy, probably 
from September 15, 1959. There are 
three sections follows: 


Sociology its Social Context 
II. The Application Sociological Knowledge 
III. Developments Sociological Method 


All papers are invitation the first section; 
and the third section broken down into ten 
seminars, each chairman which will prepare 
paper which invited discussants will react. 
Section II, papers may offered for con- 
sideration the chairmen the sub-sections. 
These chairmen are follows: 


(a) Industry: Professor René Clémens, University 
Liége, Institute Sociology, Belgium. 

(b) Agriculture: Professor Hofstee, Agri- 
cultural University, Wageningen, Netherlands. 

(c) Education: Mrs. Jean Floud, Institute Edu- 
cation, University London. 

(d) Regional and Town Planning: Mrs. Ruth Glass, 
Social Research Unit, University London. 

(e) Public Health: Professor Gratchenkov, Aca- 
demy Sciences the USSR, Moscow. 

Mass Communications: Professor Morris Jano- 
witz, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

(g) Population: Professor Livio Livi, Via Baldesi 
18, Florence, Italy. 

(h) Public Administration and Organization: Mr. 
Henning Friis, Ministry Labor and Social 
Affairs, Copenhagen. 

(i) Problems Economic Growth Underdevel- 
oped Countries: Dr. Angel Palerm, Organiza- 
tion the American States, Washington, 

(j) Ethnic and Racial Relations: Professor 
Franklin Frazier, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, 

(k) The Family: Professor Helmut Schelsky, Uni- 
versity Hamburg, Germany. 

Leisure: Dr. Ricardo Bauer, Societa Umanitaria, 
Milan, Italy. 

(m) Sociology Medicine: Dr. George Reader, 
New York Hospital, 525 East 68th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


The Social Science Research Council ad- 
ministering grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York for travel grants interna- 
tional meetings. The committee charge seeks 
persons who their presence, participation, 
organizing services, will make major contribu- 
tions the success conference; and schol- 
ars who their attendance will gain ideas and 
contacts that will advance their own research. 
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Special consideration given younger social 
scientists and those who have had little op- 
portunity become acquainted with foreign 
colleagues. Application forms may obtained 
from the Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Since the Social Science Research Council 
has been made one the agents for the dis- 
tribution large grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion for the travel foreign scholars inter- 
national conferences held this country, the 
American Sociological Society may well con- 
sider inviting the International Sociological As- 
hold its Fifth World Congress here 
1962. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELL 


Report the Representative the 
Social Science Research Council 


The varied and extensive activities the 
Social Science Research Council are described 
its Annual Report well the quarterly 
publication, Jtems. detailed presentation 
accordingly unnecessary this report. 

Through the years the Council has stimulated 
and encouraged research and training all the 
major social disciplines through the cooperation 
the relevant professional and scientific or- 
ganizations and through the voluntary participa- 
tion large number interested individuals. 
continues important force for the 
advancement the social sciences. 

During the year grant $860,000 for 
five-year period was made the Council the 
Ford Foundation. The funds are used for 
the following programs: (1) small grants-in-aid 
individual scholars for their research; (2) 
awards $4,000 individuals engaged be- 
havioral research; (3) fellowships advanced 
graduate students permit completion the 
doctoral dissertation; (4) experimental efforts 
concerned with the use electronic computers 
for the simulation logical processes human 
thinking; (5) support research planning and 
appraisal projects variety topics. About 
twenty-five grants $4,000 each will an- 


late 1958 under the new program 


awards individual social scientists for ad- 
their own behavioral research. 
Nominations are welcomed, but applications are 
not invited from individuals their own behalf. 

With augmented funds, the Council has been 
able expand its program grants-in-aid and 
fellowships. For eighty research train- 
ing fellowship grants were recommended 


which nine were for post-doctoral and seventy- 
one were for pre-doctoral training. the 
previous year, six faculty research fellowships 
were awarded. Under the program grants-in- 
aid research, persons received awards 
under the program established 
1927 and were recipients the larger grants, 
under the program announced 1956. 

Three summer research training institutes 
were held 1958: one dealt with the analysis 
electoral behavior, another with the judicial 
process, and the third with the simulation 
cognitive processes. 

The program grants for travel interna- 
tional social science meetings was vigorously ex- 
panded during the year, after the initial grants 
October, 1957 for travel the Ninth Pacific 
Science Congress, held Bangkok. 

new three-year program grants indi- 
viduals for social science research the Near 
and Middle East has been established. Five 
fifteen grants year are anticipated. Grants may 
made persons with established social sci- 
ence competence who are not specialists but who 
wish advance their training this area. 

The Council’s system research planning 
and appraisal committees continued command 
the interest and participation large numbers 
social scientists. recently established com- 
mittee interest sociologists the Com- 
mittee Personality Development Youth 
(Ralph Tyler, chairman). This committee, 
working with three-year grant from the Ford 
Foundation, interested the planning and 
execution research individual personality 
development students and the institutional 
setting within which that development occurs. 

The growing importance mathematical 
thinking the social sciences reflected the 
Council’s current publications. 

During year the Washington office was 
closed, and the Council’s staff and activities are 
now centered the office 230 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Jr. 


Report the Society’s Delegate the 
American Council Learned Societies 


Your Delegate the American Council 
Learned Societies has, during the course the 
year, taken steps inform himself concerning 
the current programs and policies the Coun- 
cil. This has involved several informal meetings 
with knowledgeable persons and also attendance, 
together with the Secretary the Society, Well- 


man Warner, the annual meeting the 
Council which was held this year Indianapolis. 

way preliminary report the Council 
this Society, the following observations may 
made: There appears ample basis 
for viable and significant organizational rela- 
tionship between this Society and the ACLS. 
The intellectual connections between the human- 
ities and the social sciences are complex and 
increased academic communication needs 
encouraged. The currently spon- 
soring several programs immediate interest 
the members this Society such grants-in- 
aid research, fellowships, end support 
international congresses. 

Your delegate intends activate the com- 
mittee designated you study this relation- 
ship consisting of: Robert Angell, Robert 
Bierstedt, Robert Merton, Wellman 
Warner, and Vincent Whitney, and present 
more complete statement the next annual 
meeting this Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Jr. 


Report the Representative the American 
Association for the Advancement Science 


This year the AAAS 110 years old and its 
weekly publication Science years old. The 
present membership, according recent re- 
lease, 56,000. Activities interest during the 


year are follows: 


Parliament Science 

the annual meeting Indianapolis De- 
cember 1957 considerable concern was expressed 
the possibility that the post-Sputnik shock 
this country would lead poorly designed 
schemes place greater stress science and 
scientific education. There was also much ex- 
pressed concern over the possibility further- 
ing the gap between the physical and social sci- 
ences too focussed attention the former. 
Thus was decided highlight these matters 
possible whose reports would made available 
the public, Congress, etc. The parliament 
was held March 1958, “at which approxi- 
mately 125 scientists, who were nominated for 
attendance the sections AAAS, dis- 
cussed number problems science and 
public policy: the support science; organiza- 
tion and administration the nation’s scientific 
effort; communication among scientists and com- 
munication scientific ideas; the selection, 
guidance, and assistance students; and the 
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improvement teaching and education. This 
meeting provided unique opportunity for sci- 
entists from all parts the country debate 
current issues and state points agreement 
which may useful the Congress, the public, 
and other groups scientists.” 


Committee the Social Consequences 
Science 


This the new title for the former Commit- 
tee the Social Aspects Science, men- 
tioned for the first time last year’s report. 
The Committee’s first job was define its areas 
interest and suggest practical program 
activities. The areas interest, recommended 
the AAAS Board are follows: 

(1) Undertake long-range study social aspects 


science. 
(2) Investigate various public attitudes about sci- 


ence. 

(3) Explore ways promoting interpretations 
scientific advance for information. 

(4) Make annual report for submission the 
Council. 

(5) Propose methods obtaining increased sup- 
port for scientific effort. 

(6) Continue deal with specific social problems 
involving science they arise. 


The Board suggested that special attention 
given items (3) and (5). 

far program concerned the Com- 
mittee submitted the draft statement 
the radiation problem and conducted session 
the problem the Indianapolis Annual 


Meeting. 


Science Improvement Programs 


Science Teaching Improvement Program: 
Special emphasis has been given promoting 
cooperative working relationships among the 
scientists and educationalists their own 
campuses, within the states, and national 
basis. This has been done visiting most 
the state academies science and more than 
100 colleges and universities. addition, 
regional consultants have carried similar pro- 
motional activities. The Association has also 
established science and mathematics counselors 
the secondary school teachers Nebraska, 
Oregon, Texas and Pennsylvania. This has helped 
bring closer working relationships between the 
universities and high schools and state depart- 
ments education. Major educational bills 
both houses Congress have proposed the ap- 
propriation funds for the adoption this 
prograrn all states. 

Traveling Science Library Program: 
1959 will the fourth year the traveling 


library program, which financed grants 
from the National Science Foundation. During 
this year, approximately 800 senior high schools 
every state the union, well Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, will benefit from this library 
program. 

Special Science Conferences: The main 
conferences are the so-called “Gordon Research 
Conferences,” which are informal week-long 
seminars that bring together 100 active 
research workers from industry, government 
and universities both the United States and 
abroad. Each summer conferences are held 
various topics. 

Symposium Volumes: The Association pub- 
lished its 50th symposium volume this year. 


now there has been volume published 


the social sciences, but this not matter 
Association policy. hoped that this defi- 
ciency will corrected the not too distant 
future. 

Radio and Programs: The Association 
has assembled material for weekly radio pro- 
gram science that will start soon over several 
hundred radio stations, and has been advising 
the Columbia Broadcasting System the 
program “Conquest.” 


1957 Annual Meeting 


The American Sociological Society spon- 
sored co-sponsored individual sessions the 
Indianapolis Annual Meeting “Current Re- 
search Population” and “Urban Agglomera- 
tion: Trends and Implications,” and series 
Social and Economic Aspects.” Thanks are due 
Stuart Rice, Vincent Whitney and Richard Wil- 
liams for chairing three the sessions. 


1958 Annual Meeting 


The next annual meeting will held 
‘Washington, December 1958. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Report the Representative the American 
Correctional Association 


The field correctional work the United 
States undergoing period transition from 
essentially custodial treatment-oriented 
view its function. The impact this change 
conception the correctional task was evi- 
dent not only papers presented the Con- 
gress Corrections August, 1957 Chicago, 
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but also the animated informal discussions 
about recruitment standards, in-service training 
staff, mass group work therapy programs, de- 
centralization institutional facilities, etc. 
particular interest sociologists the emerg- 
ing debate about the appropriate training for 

different professional roles corrections, 

broadening conception the range correc- 

tional problems amenable research and 
increasing demand for more research projects 
different types. 

present, there seems little clarity 
about the sources from which the correctional 
field should recruit its trained workers. part, 
this product the confusion arising from 
radical changes role definition for all cate- 
gories correctional personnel. also seems 
attributable the fact that corrections 
multi-disciplinary field which the services 
different types professional persons are re- 
quired different points, such that single 
profession has received clear mandate direct 
the content training for all workers. Top ad- 
ministrators the field reflect various back- 
grounds training educators, psychologists, 
sociologists, social workers, public administra- 
tors, police officials, psychiatrists, etc. Increas- 
ingly, however, the correctional sequence de- 
veloped the departments sociology and the 
generic training programs schools social 
work are being viewed the principal competi- 
tors for control the educational preparation 
correctional workers. Each seen offering 
different types knowledge and skill for work 
the field. The demand for trained workers 
becoming great that departments sociol- 
ogy, well schools social work, must soon 
decide whether they will accept the responsibility 
for the specialized professional education 
correctional workers. seems most probable 
that some form shared responsibility will 
emerge, though present not possible 
find general agreement the specific contribu- 
tions each. 

support and encourage research becom- 
ing fashionable among correctional administra- 
tors. Research activity correctional prob- 
lems seems essential ingredient the 
new professional image which administrators 
must increasingly offer their publics. Until 
recently this research activity has taken the 
form primarily collecting, analyzing and pub- 
lishing administrative statistics correctional 
populations part the public relations 
reporting responsibility the administration. 
There appears increasing recognition, how- 
ever, that research designed evaluate existing 
forms correctional organization and practice 


’ 
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can offer much superior grounds for administra- 
tive decisions designing correctional pro- 
grams. This broader view the potentiality 
social science research extends increased 
interest supporiing research oriented toward 
greater understanding the basic 
processes criminal justice and their effect 
For many years, correctional adminis- 
trators have expressed attitudes suspicion and 
hostility persons concerned with carrying 
operations correctional establish- 
ments. The dominant view held that research 
would only reveal problems already known 
the administrator and would indiscreetly reveal 
defects which would endanger the stability 
the entire correctional organization. The current 
positive, though still tentative, support re- 
search has been stimulated the with 
which research persons have 
handled the public relations problems admin- 
istrators and the demonstrated success re- 
search projects providing factual grounds for 
changes program and organization. The use 
research evaluation projects secure in- 
creased budgetary appropriations from the leg- 
islature, notably California, has been the 
subject much discussion the recent meet- 
ings the American Correctional Association. 
Research persons have expressed some concern 
that this pattern using research results will 
lead restrictive control administrators 
over the conduct and design research activi- 
ties. One answer this problem has been 
encourage administrators work cooperatively 
with universities research projects. recent 
example may found the initiation 
three-year study recidivism among federal 
offenders. This study being directed Daniel 
Glaser, Department Sociology, University 
Illinois and housed and sponsored the 
University cooperation with the Federal Bu- 
reau Prisons. 

The current growth interest correctional 
research projects different types creating 
demand for the trained research worker from 
the social sciences. Considerable comment 
correctional administrators the recent meet- 
ings Chicago related the difficulty find- 
ing persons adequately trained carry re- 
search projects and the same experienced 
problems. Adequate exploitation 
new opportunities for research the correc- 
tional field will require awakened interest 
social scientists the nature these opportu- 
nities and the scope the basic problems 
organization and group processes which can 
addressed research projects the correc- 


tional field. will also require increased in- 
terest the part educators training and 
directing graduate students the correctional 
field appropriate area for research activity. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Report the Representatives the American 
Public Health Association Committee 
Public Health and the Behavioral Sciences 


Developments during the past year have been 
largely organizational and administrative. Fol- 
lowing the recommendation the former 
hoc committee, the Executive Board the 
American Public Health Association has now es- 
tablished the Committee within the formal 
structure A.P.H.A. grant carry out the 
activities the Committee has been secured 
from the National Institute Mental Health 
and staff recruited, report September. 
Each the associations be- 
havioral scientists has been asked designate 
two representatives the new Committee. 

anticipated that the Committee will meet 
sometime during the Fall. action required 
the Council this time. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLAUSEN 


Report the Representative the Council 
Census Users 


Census Bureau, the under-signed was named 
1956 represent the Society the Council 
Census Users, body established the Bureau 
maintain liaison with professional and other 
public associations whose members have spe- 
cial interest information provided the 
Census. The Council Census Users includes 
representatives some professional, civic 
and business organizations. has held three all- 
day meetings Washington October 19, 
1956, December 1957 and April 10, 1958, 
each case discussions for the 
1960 census. 

participated the first two sessions but was 
unable attend the third. the meeting 
December presented some preliminary results 
from the survey the membership 1960 
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census plans conducted the Committee 
Social Statistics and reported elsewhere these 
Proceedings. 

view interest shown members the 
Society the topics, gave particular attention 
Census plans with reference inquiries 
race-or-color and religious preference. The 
first presented little problem since the Census 
intends include the race-or-color inquiry 
1960 previous censuses. 

the other hand the Census officials gave 
advance notice the December meeting that 
they had decided drop the proposed question 
religious preference owing the objections 
groups opposing such inquiry principle 
where replies are mandatory, they are the 
decennial census. expressed regret this deci- 
sion, pointing out that the membership the 
Society had voted favoring the inclusion 
question religious preference. requested 
that its forthcoming press release the Bureau 
make clear that the decision did not affect the 
inclusion questions religion the sample 
enumerations voluntary basis made through 
its current population surveys and that the de- 
cision related only the 1960 census and not 
future decennial censuses. 

its press release dated December 12, 1957, 
the Bureau included these reservations and 
February issued release entitled “Religion 
Reported the Civilian Population the 
United States: March 1957,” giving some sum- 
mary information obtained voluntary basis 
one the Bureau’s regular sample surveys. 
This the first time the history the 
census that nationwide data have been obtained 
the religious preferences the population. 
Previous census information religion has been 
based membership data provided religious 
organizations the Censuses Religious 
Bodies, the last which was taken 1936. 

result renewed political pressure the 
Census has suspended the publication further 
materials religion from the 1957 current 
survey and especially those materials 
relating the educational and economic char- 
acteristics the population according reli- 
gious preference. 

view the need for and interest such 
information expressed members the So- 
ciety, have written the Secretary Com- 
merce and the the Census urging 
that further tabulations the materials 
religious preference published. 

the request the executive officers ex- 
plored the desirability the Society’s joining 
the Federal Statistics Users Conference, non- 
governmental group created 1956 further 
the interests non-governmental users fed- 


eral statistics. recommended that the Society 
not join the Conference this time the 
grounds that the membership dues ($100) and 
other costs participation were greater than 
the foreseeable advantage the Society such 
membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Kirk 


Liaison Report the National Association 
Social Workers 


This report the National Association 
Social Workers intended communicate 
the members the American So- 
ciety information some the more impor- 
tant the recent developments social work 


research that carry implications for sociologists. 


Probably the most significant these devel- 
opments has been the emergence research 
centers devoted investigations that are more 
basic nature than the customary operational 
studies performed agency-based research 
departments. There are now three such centers, 
and among their staffs are five our Society 
members (viz., Richard Cloward, Julius Jahn, 
Bernard Levenson, Irving Lukoff, and Lloyd 
Ohlin). Sketches these centers follow. 

The Research Center the New York School 
Social Work, Columbia University, headed 
John Hill, has professional staff, both 
full and part-time, thirteen. While the Cen- 
ter’s administrative expenses have been under- 
written donor, its research projects are self- 
supporting and are being financed through con- 
tracts and grants the amount about 
quarter million dollars. specimen the Cen- 
ter’s projects one supported the Ford 
Foundation which concerned with the effects 
certain organizational aspects two resi- 
dential correctional institutions New York 
State upon the rehabilitation their inmates. 

The Research Center the School Social 
Service Administration, University Chicago, 
with professional staff both full and part-time 
eight, headed Lilian Ripple, was created 
grant from the Field Foundation. con- 
trast that the New York School Center, 
the program the Chicago School Center 
more narrowly focused upon basic research 
social casework. The main efforts the Center 
have gone into series lengthy studies, now 
numbering eight, the use clients case- 
work services. Hypotheses regarding the role 
casework the client’s motivation and capacity, 
and his environmental opportunities, are be- 
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ing tested. While most its projects are 
internally initiated, the Center undertakes re- 
contract provided the findings con- 
tribute casework theory. 

The Institute Welfare Research the 
Community Services Society New York 
the oldest and largest the three centers. 
Headed Leonard Kogan, its permanent 
staff seven professionals has times been 
augmented many two dozen temporary 
project personnel. Unlike the two centers previ- 
ously described, the Institute not university- 
affiliated, but part non-sectarian family 
agency. However, while serves primarily the 
operational needs the parent body, also 
permitted divert generous portion its 
resources into research toward the expansion 
social work knowledge. Much the Institute’s 
basic research has been concentrated upon 
sequence investigations concerned with ap- 
praising change clients receiving casework 
services, which have produced the so-called 
“C.S.S. Movement Scale.” The Institute has 
also secured foundation support for some its 
projects. Among these large experimental 
study, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund the amount $300,000, aged per- 
sons receiving and not receiving social services. 

Less spectacular but also important are two 
developments within the National Association 
Social Workers. First, the Commission Prac- 
tice the N.A.S.W. has produced proposal 
for comprehensive study social work prac- 
tice, with the aim identifying its distinctive- 
ness and, ultimately, improving its quality. 
The proposal identifies over fifty questions and 
suggests study approaches them. The plan 
for the Commission farm out the study ques- 
tions individual researchers, and then co- 
ordinate their findings. Social scientists are 
envisaged being drawn into the research pro- 
gram, for which foundation grants will 
sought. Secondly, the Research Section the 
N.A.S.W. will publish fifteen-chapter textbook 
methodology applicable social work re- 
search. Under the editorship Norman Polan- 
sky Western Reserve University, Section 
members will contribute the book’s chapters. 
The Research Section now has membership 

510, whom sixty-two are also members the 
American Sociological Society. 

conclusion one other development merits 
mention. Last November National Workshop 
Community Research Personnel was 
held Indianapolis consider the recruitment 
and training researchers for welfare councils. 
Among the forty conference delegates present 
were five members our Society (viz., 

Stuart Chapin, Marshall Clinard, David French, 
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Ernest Greenwood, and Raymond Sletto). The 
Workshop defined the research job welfare 
planning settings and constructed ideal train- 
ing curriculum, which the importance soci- 
ology given proper recognition. 

The developments reported above are rele- 
vance our Society that they foreshadow 
added professional opportunities for sociologists. 
The potential contribution social science 
social work becoming accepted that 
important social work research now under- 
taken without prior quest for methodological 
and substantive guidance from social scientists, 
sociologists included. The younger sociologists 
should alerted, time influence their 
career choices, the new areas activity 
which these developments will eventually open 
for them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GREENWOOD 


Committee Membership 


The following hoc com- 
mittees have been made President Davis 
the instruction the Council: 


Selection Committee Awards: Harry Alpert, 
John Clausen. 

Liaison Committee Sociology Education: 
Wilbur Brookover, Chairman; Harrington 
Brearley, Robert Bullock, Theodore Caplow, 
Charters, Lloyd Cook, Jack DeLora, 
son, John Kinneman, Jay Korson, 
Otto Larsen, Carr Lavell, Alfred McClung 
Lee, Ward Mason, Carson McGuire, Paul 
Meadows, Georges Sabagh, Seward Salis- 
bury, Stanley, Sheldon Stryker, Mrs. 
Preston Valien, Sloan Wayland, Stanley Wron- 
ski, Leslie Zeleny. 

Committee Relations with Sociologists Other 
Countries: Arnold Rose, Chairman; Robert 
Angell, Herbert Blumer, Theodore Caplow, 
Richard Lambert, Charles Loomis, Wilbert 
Moore, Robert Polson, Bryce Ryan, 
Irwin Sanders, Edgar Schuler, Lynn 
Smith, Irene Taeuber, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, 
Ruth Hill Useem, Nathan Whetten, Kurt 
Wolff. 

Committee Social Statistics: Dudley Kirk, 
Chairman; Donald Bogue, Hope Eldridge, 
Leo Goodman, Philip Hauser, 
Jaffe, Daniel Price. 

Committee Marriage and Divorce Statistics: 
Daniel Price, Chairman; Charles Bower- 
man, Franklin Edwards, William Goode, 
Reuben Hill, William Kephart, Judson 
Landis, Eugene Litwak, Mangus, Meyer 
Nimkoff, Calvin Schmid, John Sirjamaki. 

Committee the Profession: Talcott Parsons, 
Chairman; Edgar Borgatta, Philip 
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Hauser, Amos Hawley, Alex Inkeles, Saul 
Mendlovitz, Gideon Sjoberg, Guy Swanson, 
Ralph Turner. 

Liaison Committee with the American Council 
Learned Societies: John Riley, Jr., Chair- 
man; Robert Angell, Robert Bierstedt, 
Robert Merton, Wellman Warner, Vincent 
Whitney. 

Representative Council Census Users: Dud- 
ley Kirk. 


The composition other committees ap- 
pointed President Davis follows: 
Membership Committee: Harold Pfautz, 


Chairman. 
Committee Research: Theodore Caplow and 


Hanan Selvin, Co-Chairmen; Wendell Bell, 
Donald Bogue, Warren Breed, William 
Brown, Fred Cottrell, Sanford Dorn- 
busch, Leslie Kish, Paul Lazarsfeld, Ray- 
mond Mack, Mangus. 


Chairmen other committees thus far ap- 
pointed President Davis requested the 
Council are follows: 

Committee Budget and Investment: Harry 

Alpert. 

Committe Classification: Wellman Werner. 

Committee Training and Professional Stand- 

ards: Elbridge Sibley. 

Committee Publications: Donald Young. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Notice Contributors 


keeping with recent recommendation the Publications Committee 
American Sociological Society, articles future issues the Review are include 
brief abstracts the manner the American Journal Sociology. Authors are 
requested submit, together with the two (or more) copies each article, two 
copies the abstract. The abstract should note the principal substantive and methodo- 
logical features the article and should limited about 125 words. The Editor. 


Correction, Apology, and 
Appreciation 


The covers substantial number 
copies the October, 1958, issue the Re- 
view carried the name “Harold Becker” 
author the article, “Culture Case Study 
and Greek History.” The author, course, 
Howard Becker. apologize Professor 
Becker and the other readers the Re- 
view, and express appreciation Howard 
Becker for the graciousness and reviving wit 
that marked his reaction this editorial 
boner. The Editor. 


Centro Latino-Americano Pesquisas 
Ciencias Sociais (Rio janeiro, Brazil) has been 
established foster and coordinate research 
social sciences the Latin-American countries. 
sponsored UNESCO and supported funds 
contributed the Brazilian Government, UNESCO, 
and other Latin-American countries. The Centro 
under the direction Costa Pinto, Professor 
Sociology the University Brazil. will 
undertake various enterprises advance social 
science the Latin-American countries, particu- 
larly engage original research, including 
comparative study stratification and social mo- 
bility under the direction Accioly Borges Rio 


Janeiro, pilot study the social implications 
industrialization directed Herbert Blumer 
leave absence from the University California, 
study the present state the social sciences 
Latin America directed Manuel Diegres Jr. 
and Joaquim Costa Pinto Rio Janeiro, 
study new tasks for Anthropology headed 
Juan Comas the University Mexico, and 
Latin America under the direction Bazzanella, 
Assistant Director the Centro. 

Darwinism and the Study Society. 
mark the centenary The Origin the Species 
conference will held Edinburgh from April 
8th 10th, 1959. Further particulars may ob- 
tained from Dr. Banton, George Square, 
Edinburgh 


International Sociological Association an- 
nounces that the location the Fourth World 
Congress take place September 8-15, 1959. has 
been changed from Perugia Milan and Stresa. 


The Academy Psychoanalysis. The mid- 
winter meeting will held December and 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 


Magazines for Friendship, Inc. Old copies 
the Review are wanted foreign scholars. 


-you not regularly file pass your copies 
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after reading them, this non-profit organization 
will provide you with selected names foreign 
scholars, teachers, universities and libraries eager 
receive learned publications. For complete 
details please send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope Magazines for Friendship, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles 41, California. 


Minnesota Follow-Up Study (Moose Lake). 
Duane Ramsey, formerly Pennsylvania State 
University, has joined the research staff for the 
Study, ten-year program evaluating intensive 
pre-discharge planning and community follow-up 
former state mental hospital patients. Joseph 
Lagey, Project Director, now with the com- 
munity team. 


National Conference Social Welfare. 
Ralph Price, replacing the late Bud Procter, now 
Assistant Secretary, serving Ex- 
ecutive Officer the Office, Annual 
Forum Manager, and Secretary the Association 
State Conferences. 


National Council Family Relations. The 
first Ernest Burgess Award for the best research 
proposal the year was made August, 1958 
Mildred Kantor and Howard Gall the 
St. Louis County Health Department and Wash- 
ington University. 


The Ortho-Psychological Foundation 
nounces the founding new journal under the 
title Journal Ortho-Psychology. concerned 
with the publication theoretical and applied re- 
search, original contributions, papers, articles and 
studies values, autonomy, being, self, love, cre- 
ativity, growth, organism, self-actualization, basic 
need-gratification and related concepts. Manuscripts 
and communications should addressed Ortho- 
Psychological Foundation, Anthony Sutich, Di- 
rector, 2637 Drive, Palo Alto, California. 


‘National Science Foundation. Henry Odbert 
has been appointed Program Director Psy- 
chobiology, Division and Medical 
Sciences. was formerly Chief the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Branch the Personnel Laboratory. 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 

The fourth group awards made during 1958 
has been announced. Among the recipients are: 
Alan Beals, Stanford University, Joseph Bird- 
sell, University California Los Angeles, Leo 
Chall, Brooklyn College, Beverly Duncan, Uni- 
versity Chicago, Harold Kelley, University 
Minnesota, Duncan Luce, Harvard Univer- 
sity, John Riley, Jr., Rutgers, The State Uni- 
versity, William Schwab, Temple University, 
Marvin Shaw, Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology, and Dorothy Thomas, University 
Pennsylvania. 


Albion College. Panos Bardis has been pro- 
moted the rank Associate Professor Soci- 
ology. His novel, Ivan and Artemis, was published 
recently. has received grant from the Faculty 


Fellowship Fund the College make study 
the decline familism the United States. 


Alfred University. Luke Mader Smith, formerly 
the University Buffalo, has been appointed 
Chairman the Department. 


Boston University. The following 
the faculty have received renewals grants from 
the Department Health, Education and 
Welfare: Walter Miller, Dr. Stefan Kraus, 
Ethel Swengel, Adelaide McGarrett, and 


Garry Margolius. 


The University Chicago. The Committee 
Human Development announces special program 
training social gerontology under the direc- 
torship Bernice Neugarten. USPHS 
ships pre-doctoral and post-doctoral levels are 
available beginning October 1958, with basic 
stipends ranging from 1,800 4,000 dollars per 
year depending upon level. Pre-doctoral students 
will take the Ph.D. degree Human Development, 
with the field specialization and research 
social and psychological aspects aging. For 
further information, write Dr. Neugarten, Com- 
mittee Human Development. 

Awards for study statistics persons whose 
primary field not statistics but one the 
physical, biological, social sciences which 
statistics can applied are offered the Depart- 
ment Statistics. The awards range from 3,600 
5,000 dollars the basis eleven month 
residence. The closing date for application for the 
academic year 1959-60 February 16, 1959. 
Further information may obtained from the 
Department Statistics, Eckhart Hall, University 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The State University Albert Reiss, 
Jr., formerly Professor and Chairman the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthropology, Vander- 
bilt University, has been appointed Professor 
Sociology effective September, 1958. also 
serving Director the Iowa Community Re- 
search Center. 

David Stout and Manford Kuhn were partici- 
pants the ninth conference American Studies 
sponsored the Newberry Library Chicago. 
Kuhn was re-elected Vice-President the Midwest 
Sociological Society its 1958 meeting. Stout has 
been appointed member the advisory council 
for new journal, Technology and Culture, which 
planned for the fall 1959. 

Harold Saunders has received grant from 
the Old Gold Development Fund organize 
research project higher education and social 
mobility Iowa. 

David Gold participated during the summer 
the Behavioral Sciences Seminar sponsored the 
Air Force Office Scientific Research the Uni- 
versity New Mexico. This fall Gold began the 
second year his Social Science Research Council 
Faculty Fellowship. 

Martin Martel has been appointed staff soci- 
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ologist the Institute Gerontology, effective 
June, 1958. 

Harry Dick has been appointed the staff 
North Texas State College and Andrew Wade has 
joined the faculty Occidental College. 


University Kentucky. Howard Beers, 
head the Departments Sociology and Rural 
Sociology, New Delhi, India, serving 
community development adviser the Indian 
government, employed the Ford Foundation. 
Thomas Ford acting head the two depart- 
ments. Ford has also been named Director 
General Research for Southern Appalachian Studies, 
research project financed two-year grant 
250,000 dollars from the Ford Foundation. 

The Social Research Service making study 
migrants and migration one the projects 
the Southern Appalachian Studies. James Brown 
the staff member charge. 

Irwin Sanders, Distinguished Professor 
Sociology, has resigned order continue Di- 
rector Research, Associates for International 
Research, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts. Arnold 
Anderson, Professor Sociology, has resigned 
become Director the Comparative Education 
Center, University Chicago. Bruce Biddle, who 
served Assistant Professor Sociology during 
has resigned direct research project 
the University Kansas City, Missouri. 

Marion Pearsall has joined the staff Asso- 
ciate Professor Sociology and Associate Rural 
Sociologist. She formerly taught the Uni- 
versity Alabama, and co-author The Talla- 
dega Story. For the past two years she has been 
Russell Sage Foundation Research Resident the 
Boston University School Nursing. 

John Malbry has been appointed Associate 
Medical Sociologist the University Medical Center 
and Associate Professor Sociology. was 
formerly the staff the Upstate Medical Center, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Jiri Kolaja, formerly Talladega College, has 
joined the staff Assistant Professor Sociology 
holds the Ph.D. Sociology from Masaryk 
University Czechoslovakia and candidate 
for Ph.D. Labor and Industrial Relations 
Cornell University. 

Harry Schwarzweller and Robert Danley have 
been appointed Assistant Professors Rural Soci- 
ology; both have just completed Ph.D. degrees 
Cornell University. Daniel Claster has been ap- 
pointed Instructor Sociology. Joy Query 
part-time Instructor Sociology. 

Lee Coleman has been granted sabbatical leave 
for 1958-59. has been awarded Faculty Re- 
search Grant the Social Science Research Council 
and will the Institute for Research Social 
Science, University North Carolina, engaged 
research desegregation. After seven years, Cole- 
man has relinquished his duties Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology, and the University has given 
the sponsorship the journal. 

John Flint has been promoted Assistant Pro- 


fessor Sociology. 
For the eighth consecutive summer, the Depart- 


ment Sociology and the College Education 
conducted the Seminar Intergroup Relations. The 
National Conference Christians and Jews was 
co-sponsor. Sidney Kaplan, Assistant Professor 

During the Spring semester, the University con- 
ducted special five-months training course 
community development for Village-Aid workers 
from Pakistan. Howard Beers, James Brown, 
Willis Sutton, Jr., and Milton Coughenour 
were the committee charge, with James Brown 
principal staff member. 


Marquette University. Rudolph Morris has 
been appointed Director the Department. Bela 
Kovrig, with grant the Research Committee 
the University, working the sociology re- 
bellion. Paul Reiss directing research project 
the Intercollegiate Council Inter- 
group Relations Puerto Rican 
Milwaukee. 


McMaster University. Frank Jones has been 


appointed Chairman the newly-established De- 
partment Sociology. and Frank Vallee 
will offer courses for students studying toward 
Pass and Honours undergraduate degrees. 


University Missouri. The Department 
Rural Sociology has received grant from the 
National Institutes Health study “Human 
Factors Related Farm Accidents Missouri.” 
Robert McNamara will direct the project. 
project Agricultural Communication assess 
the literature the area diffusion farm in- 
formation also under way, under the direction 
Herbert Lionberger. 


Northwestern University. Gresham Sykes, 
formerly Princeton University, has joined the 
staff Associate Professor Sociology. John 
Kitsuse, formerly San Diego State College, has 
joined the staff Assistant Professor Sociology. 

Morton King, Jr. has completed year 
Visiting Lecturer the Department, and has been 
appointed Professor Sociology Southern 
Methodist University. Two Visiting Assistant Pro- 
fessors are teaching the Department during the 
year 1958-59: Aaron Cicourel, formerly with 
the School Nursing the University Cali- 
fornia Medical Center, Los Angeles, and Linton 
Freeman, Syracuse University. 

Raymond Mack serving Director the 
University’s liberal arts program for Bell Tele- 
phone System executives. Gresham Sykes 
leave for the year work manuscript 
criminology. Kimball Young, Chairman the 
Department, leave during the winter quarter 
continue his research communitarian move- 
ments nineteenth century America. 


University Notre Dame. Francis has 
been granted leave absence organize the 
newly created Chair Sociology the University 
Munich. will assume his duties October 
and cordially invites all colleagues traveling 
Europe visit the Munich Institute Sociology. 
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Oberlin College. George Simpson, Chairman 
the Department, was awarded the Wellcome 
Medal for Anthropological Research, 1957, the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for his essay Ja- 
maican Cults. 


University Oklahoma. Charles Whatley, 
formerly Western Michigan University, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor. Samuel Meyers has 
joined the staff under joint appointment where 
will serve also the Department Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine, University 
Oklahoma Medical Center. Norman Jackman 
serving Acting Director the Institute Group 
Relations while Muzafer Sherif leave from 
the Department Psychology. Reed Powell 
has been granted leave absence accept 
appointment Visiting Lecturer Harvard during 
1958-59. Jack Dodson has been appointed Chairman 
the Department Sociology. 


Portland State College (Oregon). John James 
continuing part-time leave absence during 
1958-59 while serving Research Director, Oregon 
Study Rehabilitation Mental Hospital Patients. 

Charles Frantz has received his Ph.D. degree 
Anthropology from the University Chicago. Dur- 
ing 1958-59 will leave while conducting 
research race relations and teaching University 
College Nyasaland and Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, under the Inter-Universities Africa Pro- 
gram. Sally Snyder, University Washington, has 
been appointed Instructor Anthropology and will 
serve Frantz’s absence. 

Frederic Chino served Consultant 
Oregon Study Rehabilitation Mental Hospital 
Patients during the summer 1958. also con- 
tinuing his research occupational aspirations. 

Charles Brant, together with Bernard Kutner, 
Social Psychologist Albert Einstein College 
Medicine, Yeshiva University, conducted Seminar 
Medical Sociology Portland Extension Center 
during the past Summer Session. 

Warren Kalbach, University Washington, has 
accepted the joint appointment Director, Oregon 
Board Census, and Assistant Professor Soci- 
ology the Portland State College faculty. 


Purdue University. Harold Christensen, 
Head the Department, has returned from 
Copenhagen, where spent last year Ful- 
bright Research Scholar the Sociological Insti- 
tute. has resumed his position Editor 
Marriage and Family Living. 

Gerald Leslie has been elected Chairman 
the Membership Development Committee the 
National Council Family Relations. 

Louis Schneider’s book, with Sanford Dornbusch, 
Popular Religion: Inspirational Books America, 
has been published. During the summer 1958 
Schneider was participant the Danforth seminar 
Interpretation Religion Sociological Theory. 
also acting consultant thirteen pro- 
gram radio series the Negro the United States, 
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being prepared under grant from the National 
Association Educational Broadcasters. 

Dwight Culver has returned two-year 
leave absence while served Executive Di- 
rector the Panel Americans, New York 
City. 

Leonard Breen has launched study housing, 
employment, and health facilities for the aging 
cooperation with the Retirement Study Founda- 
tion Columbus, Indiana. also completing 
three-year study criteria aging. 

Robert Eichhorn has completed the survey 
phase the Purdue Farm Cardiac Project, study 
the reaction farmers cardiac impairment. 
the professionalization engineers. 

Walter Hirsch has been promoted the rank 
Associate Professor. 

Irving Rosow spent the summer Harvard Uni- 
versity completing the analysis data from in- 
terdisciplinary project which was engaged 
England for three years. The project concerns 
experimental psychiatric center south London. 

James Beshers spent the summer Con- 
sultant with the Purdue Statistical Laboratory and 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. also 
directing study Internal Migration Indiana 
under research grant. 

Edward Dager has received grant for two- 
year experimental research and training program 
for family life teachers Indiana high schools. 
also directing Purdue Research Foundation 
project role conflict the education women 
engineers, and studying family reactions heart 
impairment and the effects familial integration 
heart patients. 


The University Southern California. Ed- 
ward McDonagh assumed the chairmanship 
the Department effective September Dennis 
McElrath joined the Department Visiting As- 
sistant Professor and will specialize medical 
sociology. Georges Sabagh leave absence 
administer study selected ecological factors 
associated with mental deficiency Pacific Colony 
Center. 

The University has received grant 700,000 
dollars from the Ford Foundation organize 
Youth Studies Center community selected 
the Los Angeles area. Donald Van Arsdol will 
gather basic ecological data concerning the com- 
munity selected. number departments the 
behavioral sciences will actively involved the 
Ford project over the next five years, principally 
public administration, sociology, and psychology. 

Melvin Vincent’s Industrial Sociology 
James Peterson’s (with Metheny) The 
Trouble with Women was published last Spring. 
John Nordskog’s Social Change being pre- 
pared for publication. Edward McDonagh 
(with Sven Wermlund Gothenburg University, 
Sweden, and Jack Crowther Compton College, 
California) completed the analysis data the 
differential statuses selected professions 
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ceived Swedish and American University stu- 
dents. 


The University Texas. Warner Gettys 
retired from the chairmanship September Ist 
after thirty years the first and only Chairman 
the Department. will continue Professor 
Sociology. 

Carl Rosenquist, Professor Sociology, and 
Héctor Solis Quiroga the National University 
Mexico are working the methodology 
study juvenile delinquency which proposes in- 
vestigate, similar techniques, delinquent boys 
Monterrey, Mexico, and San Antonio, Texas. The 
preliminary phases the study have been under- 
written the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
The University Texas. 

Robert Sutherland, Professor Sociology and 
Director the Hogg Foundation, was the recipient 
honorary Doctor Laws degree from Knox 
College. beginning exploratory study 
the adjustment mental patients the commu- 
nity, supported the National Institute for 
Mental Health and the Hogg Foundation. Fred 
Crawford serving Field Director and 
Glen Rollins the Psychiatric Social Worker 
the project. The two-year study will center 
four communities 50,000 population less 
which represent divergent ethnic, economic and 
mobility characteristics. 

Harry Estill Moore, Professor Sociology, re- 
cently published Over Texas. 
continuing editor the Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly. 

Walter Firey, Associate Professor Sociology, 
leave for the fall semester order com- 
plete book growing out his research 
comparative study resource use patterns. The 
project supported the Research Institute 
the University. 

Ivan Belknap, Associate Professor, returned 
teaching the fall semester after spending the 
preceding twelve months directing community- 
hospital study the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
His project being financed the National In- 
stitutes Health, Public Health Service. 
Frank Nall research associate the project. 

Reece McGee has been appointed Assistant 
Professor. Announced for publication The Aca- 
demic Marketplace McGee and Theodore Caplow 
the University Minnesota. 

Richard Colvard has been Instructor since 
the Fall 1957. Idris William Evans, former In- 
structor the Department, now the University 
Montana. Paul Vossick, also former In- 
structor, now the faculty Oklahoma State 
University. 


Tulane University. The Department Sociology 
and Anthropology now offers program leading 
the Ph.D. anthropology. Two anthropologists 
have been appointed Assistant Professors: John 
Fischer, Harvard University, specializing 
Micronesia and Japan; and Henry Orenstein, who 
received his Ph.D. from the University California, 
India and Siam specialist. The other four an- 


thropologists the staff are Robert Wauchope, 
Arden King, Munro Edmonson, and Robert 
Lystad. Wauchope has been named Editor 
planned 10-volume Handbook Middle American 
Indians. initial grant has been received from the 
National Science Foundation. 

Tulane’s Middle American Research Institute and 
the National Geographic Society are cooperating 
the archaeological study former 
Mayan city near Merida, which was probably the 
most extensive ancient city the western hemi- 
sphere. Wyllis Andrews the MARI field 
director. 

John Rohrer, Munro Edmonson and associates 
have completed their re-study “The Children 
Bondage.” Edmonson participated the Inter- 
national Congress Americanists Costa Rica 
last summer. 

Arden King spending three semesters Europe, 
supervisor the Tulane junior year abroad 
program. 

Robert Lystad has returned from year’s leave 
the West African Comparative Analysis project. 

Tulane has received 75,000 dollar grant from 
the Ford Foundation for study jazz. collec- 
tion primary materials will made available 
all scholars. Direction the study the 
History Department. 

Leonard Reissman has been named Favrot Pro- 
fessor Human Relations the College Arts 
and Sciences. has completed study the 
Jewish community New Orleans. 

Forrest LaViolette has completed study 
Negro housing New Orleans, with Joseph Taylor, 
formerly Dillard University, for the Commission 
Race and Housing. 

Thomas Ktsanes and Warren Breed are studying 
the social psychology segregation, with grant 
from the Anti-Defamation League. 

William Kolb was the faculty the Con- 
ference Interpretations Religion Social 
Theory the University North Carolina last 
summer, and also lectured institute the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary the Southwest. 


Wayne State University. Edgar Schuler, De- 
partmental Chairman, has returned from year 
Thammasat University, Bangkok, Fulbright 
Research Grant. collaboration with Dean Vibul 
Thamavit completed the study, Public Opinion 
Among Thai Students. 

John Biesanz has been named Professor. 
sabbatical leave Fulbright Lecturer Sociology 
the Pedigogische Hochschule, Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 

Stephen Cappannari has been named Asso- 
ciate Professor. was Anthropological Consultant 
the Cleveland Psychiatric Institute during the 
spring semester. 

Frank Hartung was Visiting Professor the 
University Alberta during the summer. con- 
tinues sabbatical leave for the fall semester. 

Rudolf Helling, doctoral student, received re- 
search grant from the Canada Council study 
new frontier community northern Ontario. 
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Thomas Hoult, author the recent Sociology 
Religion, participated the Danforth seminar 
University North Carolina last summer. 

Gabriel and Bernice Kaplan Lasker returned 
from Fulbright leaves September. They con- 
ducted series village studies Peru. 

Stephen Mamchur has been granted a’sab- 
batical leave for 

Albert Mayer continues Director the 
Detroit Traffic Study. 

Mel Ravitz, who served Acting Director 
the Urban Planning Program, has been succeeded 


Robert Hoover, newly appointed Director 
the inter-departmental program. Ravitz also served 
Director the Wayne State Summer Workshop 
Human Relations. 

Harold Sheppard has returned from sabbatical 
leave Fulbright researcher France. will 
continue Sociologist the staff the Joint In- 
stitute Labor and Industrial Relations Wayne 
State University-University Michigan. 

Richard Waterman was Visiting Professor 
Ethnomusicology the University California, 
Los Angeles, during last summer. 


Announcing 
MacIVER LECTURESHIP 


REINHARD BENDIX 
1958 


The Lectureship awarded the author authors 
publication which, the opinion the Selection Committee, con- 
tributes outstandingly the progress sociology during the two 
preceding years. 


The Award carries honorarium five hundred dollars, and the 
recipient, addition, delivers public lecture meeting 
affiliated regional society other than that his own region. 


The Selection Committee has concluded its deliberations, and its 
recommendation has been approved the Council. deem privilege 
announce that the Lectureship the American Sociological 
Society for 1958 awarded Reinhard Bendix for his book Work 
and Authority Industry. Published 1956 New York and London, 
this book, major contribution the sociology knowledge and the 
sociology work relations, conforms the highest standards schol- 
arship the field sociology. 


distinct pleasure greet and congratulate its author the 
recipient the second Award the Society. 


JR. 
President 


August 28, 1958 
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THE “JACOB REPORT” 


RIESMAN 
Harvard University 


Professor Jacob was asked the Hazen 
Foundation make study the impact 
social science courses the values, especially 
the moral and religious values, college stu- 
dents. went about his work with the assump- 
tion that college have impact the 
values students. reviewed several hundred 
studies done since the 1920s concerning the atti- 
tudes students, including experiments 
changing such attitudes either through single 
experimental course whole curriculum; 
omnium gatherum such research, much 
still unpublished, Jacob’s book, with its 
extensive bibliography, very useful. Jacob 
visited number colleges, talked with knowl- 
edgeable teachers and administrators, and also 
read autobiographical and other materials 
which students set forth their hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

Jacob first presents profile today’s gener- 
ation students; then describes what hap- 
pens them they through college, indi- 
cating the bearing this the curriculum 
the social the instruc- 
tor, and one another type teaching method; 
there are also brief remarks the relevance 


Jacob, Changing Values College: 
Exploratory Study the Impact College 
Teaching, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
xvi, 174 pp. $3.50. 

began with the assumption that courses 
with social content would persumably have most 
relevance for inculcating good citizenship, well 
other liberal values (using here 
the political rather than the educational sense). 
concluded that they did not. The book 
Morris Rosenberg, with the assistance Edward 
Suchman and Rose Goldsen, Occupations 
and Values, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, publi- 
cation the Cornell Values Study, does indicate 
that students majoring the social sciences may 
fact oriented towards public (though seldom 
directly political) service with 
students engineering. But least some cam- 
puses, students literature, philosophy, and physics 
might more “liberal” both politically and educa- 
tionally than many the social sciences. any 
tate, Jacob concluded that the college whole 
made more difference the outlook students 
than did any cluster individual courses. 


the student’s personality (for instance, his 
rigidity authoritarianism) what can 
learn and the conditions under which can 
learn it. The author devotes particular attention 
(in Chapter those few colleges which 
describes having “peculiar potency”: they 
manage make dent their students, 
least turn out students who differ from the 
all-American collegiate norm. 

Jacob political scientist and not psy- 
chologist and makes serious effort dis- 
tinguish the careful and penetrating investiga- 
tions from the many inconclusive studies. 
these latter studies, typically, psychologist ad- 
ministers “values” scale one section 
introductory course and control group not 
taking the course, “before” and “after” 
basis, and then finds that the course did not 
have “significant” impact changing values 
some presumptively desirable direction. The 
procedure ignores sleeper effects, leakage from 
those taking the course those not taking it, 
decisive impact few students, great but 
offsetting impact diflerent groups students, 
and on. The sort careful work these 
matters done Carl Hovland, Irving Janis, 
and their colleagues Yale, could not, course, 
have influenced the earlier studies and has only 
peripherally filtered into many the later ones. 
Still, not technical review that Jacob 
intends his work, but rather overall im- 
pression the student culture today and 
the faculty’s irrelevance it. Accordingly, 
addition remarks the problems meas- 
urement the studies which the “Jacob Re- 


based, shall deal with the substantive 


issues raised. 

Most studies attitudes and attitude-change 
among college students have been done psy- 
chologists who have not been concerned with 
the total complex influences which students 
are exposed. This understandable, for colleges 
are not pre-contact island tribes; they are more 
like “small town mass society” than they are 
few investigations which have treated college 
four-year hence studied 
change longitudinally from entrance gradua- 
tion—have taken years complete. This 
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true Theodore Newcomb’s study Benning- 
ton College (perhaps close island tribe 
one could find outside small demonomina- 
tional schools), which examined the ways 
which the liberalism leading faculty members 
transmitted influential upperclassmen 
entering students from less emancipated back- 
The Mellon Foundation studies 
Vassar (in addition interviewng alumnae from 
different college generations) have pursued New- 
comb’s lead delineating the various socio- 
metric groupings the student body, the way 
these induct freshmen into different versions 
Vassar, and the different images the rela- 
tion their college years later How- 
ever, Jacob’s account these notable studies 
carry hardly more weight than those studies 
which make simplistic comparisons terms 
pen-and-pencil tests between students exposed 
and not exposed particular course human 
relations. This may one reason why his overall 
bleak. seems that the struggle which 
occurs college between the efforts some 
the faculty socialize the students into schol- 
arship some comparable ideal and the efforts 
the rest the culture (including much 
the faculty) use college anticipatory so- 
cialization for middle-class existence, cannot 
understood purely terms the trajectory 
individuals; sociological anthropological 
concepts and methods are also required—con- 
cepts dealing with mutual acculturation, the 
formation subcultures and reference groups, 
and the impact mutual expectations and 
pluralistic ignorances.* 


Change and Personality, New York: 
Dryden Press, Second Edition, 1958. 

the main focus this work has 
been students and has proceeded inter- 
views and psychological tests, there has been some 
reliance participant-observation well, and 
the subcultures among the faculty have not been 
neglected. Cf. for preliminary report, Nevitt San- 
ford, al., “Personality Development during the 
College Years,” Journal Social Issues, 12, 
(1956). indebted Professors Sanford, Freed- 
man, and their colleagues for helpful discussion 
the Jacob Report and related matters. 

#Since the Jacob Report appeared, Professors 
Robert Pace and George Stern the Syra- 
cuse have published Criterion 
Study College Environment (mimeographed, 
Syracuse University Psychological Research Center, 
1958), where ingenious attempt made get 
the climate the college having individual 
students answer questions giving their image 
legend about it, item 82, “very few things 
here arouse much excitement feeling,” item 
30, “professors are sympathetic hard and honest 
effort even when the student’s level performance 


Whatever the quarrels about methodology, 
Jacob’s view the moral climate among stu- 
dents the United States today confirms what 
many faculty members already re- 
gards three quarters them out for the 
main chance, lacking any sense solidarity 
community, tolerant others out flexi- 
bility and lack censoriousness, rather than 
out high principle—all too well prepared 
future organization men (and their wives). 
Most colleges, matter what their programs 
—whether oriented towards vocational training 
towards the liberal arts, towards general 
towards specialized education—have, Jacob 
writes (p. 53), 

socializing rather than liberalizing impact 
values. [College] softens individual’s extremist 
views and persuades him reconsider aberrant 
values. increases the tolerance potential 
students towards differing beliefs, social groups 
and standards conduct that they can move 
about with minimum friction heterogeneous 
culture. strengthens respect for the prevailing 
social order. 


This even when the students’ families 
regard the values acquired their children 
college unconventional: they are unconven- 
tional only from the point view the elderly, 
and not from that the younger, sophisticated 
generation for whom college serves ini- 
tiation. 

fact, Jacob discusses, though too briefly, 
what the way outcomes that the facul- 
ties actually want, and whether possibly, much 
they may vocally deplore the apathy and 


not very high.” Such method may work where 
the college relatively homogeneous, and where 
one primarily interested the students’ ideology 
about the institution. But not all students are 
equally influential either determining the climate 
the local legends about it; and course few 
any are aware the full impact college 
them, along with and contradiction other 
agencies socialization. Jacob reports studies 
participant-observers who, having graduated, 
could still “pass” undergraduates and might have 
returned live in, but not quite of, college. 

Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., 
The Academic Mind: Social Scientists Time 
Crisis, Glencoe, Free Press, 1958, present 
data the feeling professors that their students 
have become more cautious, less interested poli- 
tics, and generally conformist during the years 
the Cold War; the majority institutions any 
quality regret this. Reading the interviews which 
this work based, have sometimes felt that the 
minority politically involved students the 
and may pessibly loom too large the faculty’s 
judgment—while many students 
sophisticated, and self-critical—may almost too 
ready told they are conformists self-con- 
firming 
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Philistinism students, some may 
sciously welcome these student attitudes 
justification for their own preoccupation with 
research and their lack interest fear 
undergraduates. Jacob, however, does not fully 
confront the fact that strong minority 
faculty members leading institutions believe 
that college should serve only give intellectual 
training and not form community nor 
alter student values, save these may indi- 
rectly influenced when clarification and dia- 
lectical sharpness encourage more rational 
judgments concerning both the goals the stu- 
dents already have and issues outside the 
academy. Many men this outlook would 
violently reject Jacob’s ethics those 
boy scout. (One may comfortably preserve one’s 
scorn for boy scouts while one’s own students 
remain highly motivated, intelligent, and rarely 
delinquent.) Others might share Jacob’s position 
but still believe that moral influence over stu- 
dents best kept implicit, little like the 
“silent trade” ethnographers have described. 
The university today, more would think than 
big business, refuge for individualists and 
entrepreneurs who tend shun explicit com- 
mitment communal collegiate values other 
than those implicit their own discipline 
religion science. Many such men entered 
academic life protest against parochial values 
their home settings—and they may continue 
feel that their task shake students 
loose from parochialism, confident that this 
still the enemy and that students will come out 
all right, they did, once they have been 
shaken loose. times, sure, such pro- 
fessors may ambivalent concerning those 
ties with students which are based only 
mutual interest professional pre-pro- 
fessional task: they may regret not having 
wider fellowship with undergraduates, but they 
may also realize that student audience can 
interfere with scholarly pursuits and, many 
institutions, with the esteem colleagues. Yet, 
spite complexities this sort within the 
faculty’s own outlook—or perhaps because 
them—very few the studies which the 
Jacob Report built have studied faculties 
well True, faculty members appear 
some the studies individuals, when 
comparison made between directive and non- 


Similarly, industrial sociology began studying 
workers and not managers, and the ways which 
only the former restricted output. And students 
are course notorious captive audience, while 
faculties would such only college be- 
nighted that the staff would probably not have 
any efficacy anyway. know only two cases 
where anthropologists have been turned loose 
college campus (Yale and Vassar). 
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directive instructors different sections 
introductory social science course. And both in- 
fluential departments and influential figures 
them appear indirectly the studies done 
Wesleyan concerning the colleges which have, 
per capita basis, distinguished record 
the production scientists and scholars 

Jacob relies the Wesleyan studies and 
adds them few others which indicate 
that there considerable overlap between 
those colleges which excel turning out schol- 
ars and scientists and those which have “pe- 
culiar potency” terms their impact 
student values. Thus, cites evidence that 
Haverford, Wesleyan, Antioch, and Reed turn 
out students who are “different”: students with 
sense obligation their communities and 
concern with international affairs. However, 
looking some these studies, remained 
perplexed just what about these col- 
leges which creates these differences. Take, for 
example, the autobiographies the year 
2000 written Haverford freshmen which 
indicate that they are less unwilling than other 
college students consider some form service 
the world (in out government) 
possible career. Such accounts cannot dis- 
tinguish ideology from More- 
over, they are insufficient tell whether 
that altruistic ethos was factor their 
choosing Haverford, whether holding such 
views they conform the ethos the college 
they happened attend and would equally 


Robert Knapp and Goodrich, The 
Collegiate Origins American Scientists, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1952, and Knapp and 
Joseph Greenbaum, The Younger American 
Scholar: His Collegiate Origins, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1953. There are problems 
methodology these studies, which lump together 
colleges devoted exclusively the liberal arts and 
those combining liberal arts with pre-professional 
training—problems also assuming that scholarly 
and scientific vocations are adequate test 
the quality college. Still, these detailed and 
careful investigations are essential first step 
towards comparative analysis colleges. 

not mean deprecate the interest and 
relevance students’ ideologies which, when 
studied comparatively, can least first step 
towards understanding. Cf. James Gillespie and 
Gordon Allport, Youth’s Outlook the Future, 
New York: Random House, 1955, where such 
autobiographies were gathered from students 
many countries, along with questionnaires 
preferred values; Jacob finds this study among 
the most valuable delineating specifically Ameri- 
can values, well distinguishing among the 
colleges this country which contributed the 
Gillespie-Allport research. 
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adaptable another social climate gradua- 
tion.® 

course, people sort themselves out into 
different colleges for all kinds reasons, and 
frequently more (or less) happens than they 
bargained for. For instance, Jacob presents (in 
Table 14) some fascinating data differences 
between freshmen and upperclassmen Michi- 
gan State which show that those who stay 
East Lansing move from very moralistic and 
conventional anti-intellectualism towards per- 
missive and emancipated values not very dif- 
ferent from those entering freshmen 
Antioch (who, the course their first year, 
move still further towards 
Jacob’s brief discussion the Basic College’s 
program education Michgan State 
fails explain just what happens there and 
what influence the courses have—any more than 
clear what makes the difference Antioch: 
the curriculum (in observation, not markedly 
unconventional), the faculty-student ties 
(unusually close), the famous work program, 
with the selectivity implies and the ethos 
built around it? dealing with the impact 
college, one must without the framework 
biological stages which has guided, perhaps 
misguided, studies the socialization chil- 
dren; one dealing with variables which can 
seldom controlled, even isolated and 
defined. Intensive studies individual schools 
programs can understood only terms 
finding comparisons with other schools 
programs which contain some but not all 
the same features. 

Moreover, answer the questions Jacobs asks, 
must select, among the infinite conceivable 
comparisons, those that might bear the 
independence, idealism, integrity students. 
And course these qualities may unevenly 
cultivated different sorts undergraduate 
experience. For example, while Jacob includes 
Harvard one the colleges “peculiar 
potency,” attributing its impact the develop- 
ment certain autonomy among the stu- 
dents, also discusses Stouffer’s “Analysis 
Conflicting Social which indicates 


one could combine autobiographical and other 
such data with responses the Asch experiment 
other conformity persuasibility (e.g., 
along the Hovland-Janis-Kelley-Kelman line), one 
might have better grasp the salience and 
strength the verbalized ideals. 

using “permissiveness” Samuel Stouffer 
does Communism, Conformity and Civil Liber- 
ties, New York: Doubleday, 1955, ignoring prob- 
lems the concept touched article, “Orbits 
Tolerance, Interviewers, and Elites,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, (Spring, 1956), pp. 49-73. 

American Sociological Review, (December, 


that many Harvard students believe they would 
turn their friends they would endangered 
not doing so, though they would protect their 
friends giving Harvard students 
the plus label “autonomous,” praises their 
independence and unconventional thinking while 
underplaying the privatism, even solipsism, 
elsewhere deplores. doing this lumps them 
with students colleges such Haverford, 
Macalaster, and which appear 
inculcate greater sense community and 
greater concern with student government and 
international 


1949), pp. 707-717; see also Stouffer and Jackson 
Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” American 
Journal Sociology, (March, 1951), pp. 395- 
406, which also uses Harvard students subjects. 

the test items, nearly 40% the students 
would shift, depending the for 
themselves protecting their friends (in situations 
involving cheating, accidents, etc.). Perhaps they 
deprecate themselves unduly; possibly, they are 
cynical about “friends.” Professor Stouffer dis- 
cussion has indicated his agreement with surmise 
that students other universities would more 
inclined say that they would down the line 
for friends, even the cost some risk self. 
correspondence, Professor Toby has pointed out 
that the Harvard students are genuinely caught 
conflict (the very point the experiment) be- 
tween the morality universalism—they value 
scholarship and academic competition too highly 
condone cheating per se—and the morality 
particularism, that is, friendship itself; and 
they can rationalize being influenced the likeli- 
hood discovery relying the universalistic 
side the dilemma they would acutely feel even 
they let their friends escape. 

these which Oberlin might 
added, would appear that there may 
point the career college emerging from 
church control when its once-religious values can 
effectively transmuted into more less secular 
social action. But Bennington and Sarah Lawrence, 
inter alia, have somewhat analogous outcomes from 
quite different starting points. (For admirable 
account the faculty’s aims Sarah Lawrence, 
see Harold Taylor, ed., Essays Teaching, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950.) Jacob nowhere 
discusses sex differences, nor the relative freedom 
some the leading women’s colleges empha- 
size liberal education (liberal various senses 
the term: that they are less traditional, less 
vocationally oriented, and general less infiltrated 
the values either the commercial the aca- 
demic market place). 

sure, many Harvard students are 
terested international affairs, the sense 
keeping with the news even the sense 
concern; but relatively few would seem 
involved actions such bringing over Hungarian 
refugee students, joining peace marches, running 


forums, comparison with other colleges Jacob 


mentions having desirable impact. 
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Research higher education must confront 
the possibility (which underlies much 
Durkheim’s thinking) that loyalty the ideal 
individualistic excellence may odds 
with unequivocal loyalty the college, the 
state, the nation. Nor does Jacob ask what 
college would like were big and 
complex Harvard and yet tried instill the 
values dominant much smaller, less urban, 
more and selective college. 

Gemeinschaft all too easily achieved 
those big state universities the second and 
third rank where student soiidarity, enshrined 
fraternities and sororities, confronts faculty 
culture comparatively feeble and unprotected 
that nothing the latter could would readily 
influence the former. Students such colleges, 
when asked read book they think beyond 
them, which not free text, will turn 
blank pages the Undoubtedly, the 
expansion enrollments recent years has 
diluted the meaning college for many who 
attend: there sharp break from high 
school, but rather relatively casual transition 
and expectation that college essential 
step entering the jobs and the social worlds 
the better white-collar milieux. These stu- 
dents not expect changed, any more 
than they (or, large measure, their parents) 
expect this from high school, and the institu- 
tions the student culture may regarded 
forms innoculation against 

the same time, this very expansion 
higher education, this assumption many 


Jacob discusses the students’ widespread con- 
doning cheating exams this betokened 
clear rejection intellectual norms well 
moral ones; doubt frequently does. But, 
Hartshorne and May warned, easy 
over-interpret cheating. some colleges, students 
cheat get into graduate school keep their 
scholarships, while still engaging actively in- 
tellectual and artistic pursuits—and some students 
this, other may feel forced so, either 
prigs and rate-busters. 

There good deal scattered evidence, not 
considered Jacob, concerning traumatic changes 
where college proves disorienting students. Cf., 
e.g., Stuart Loomis and Arnold Green, “The 
Pattern Mental Conflict Typical State Uni- 
versity,” Journal Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, (July, 1947), pp. 342-345; and Dana 
Farnsworth, Mental Health College and Uni- 
versity, Cambridge: University Press, 
1957, especially Chapter agree with Jacob that 
college should not innocuous, but experience 
several the colleges undoubted potency gives 
vivid sense the possible casualties impact. 
sure, bored alumni twenty years after 
graduation, who never read book, are perhaps also 
casualties, though ambulatory ones. 


strata that attending college the regular 
thing, aspect general cultural shift 
which “collegiate” values have become more 
broadly disseminated. Some those who chose 
against odds college previous genera- 
tions were profoundly influenced, not say 
uprooted; but many others—the coon-coated 
jeunesse dorée the 1920s, for example—were 
more thoroughly insulated against change than 
most their seemingly indolent sucessors are 
today. Hence, inclined think that 
Jacob had done his study generation earlier 
would have found even less emancipation 
the result attending college (though, 
arguably, more easily verbalized principle and 
commitment) than present. Recent opinion 
polls make clear that the college-educated 
differ substantially outlook from those who 
have not attended college—a paradox facul- 
ties who believe themseves impotent and 
students who believe themselves thoroughly de- 
fended against being influenced. Stouffer’s Com- 
munism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (though 
does not break his data down type 
college) makes this loosening and liberating 
effect amply clear. most dramatically 
visible the South. Even though the southern 
colleges discussed Jacob show the least 
emancipated, nevertheless, the southerner who 
goes college for four years takes giant step, 
coming approximate the values shared the 
college-educated cadres the United States 
whole—preparing himself this way move 
into the national upper-middle-class executive 
and professional world with its urbanity and 

Despite inundation, colleges get “better” 
much the same way that unionized industry 
does: there improved management, better 
organization (including larger staffs for per- 
sonnel and like ancillary affairs), better “tools” 
(in terms texts, readings, carefully planned 
examinations, that “productivity” 


southerners who attend but not 
graduate from college show Stouffer’s data 
closer the values the high school graduate 
than those the college graduate. The Jacob 
Report does not discuss the impact college the 
many students who flunk out their first second 
year the big, non-selective state universities, nor 
know any investigation these drop-outs 
—to discover, for instance, whether they harbor 
deep resentments against the educated, con- 
tinuing hunger, matter-of-factness, affect- 
less veneer about their encounter with college. Nor 
have comparisons those who graduate 
from junior college with those who leave after 
two years four-year institution. 

Jacob cites the various studies which the 
F-scale some other test for authoritarianism 
rigidity has been administered college popula- 
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slowly rises and the general upper-middle-class 
community becomes perceptibly more exposed 
intellectual culture. Correspondingly, be- 
lieve misunderstanding the present 
student generation the leading colleges 
While seems clear that these students are not 
idealistic radical politically concerned 
the manner students other 
does not follow that they are simply self- 
centered hedonists. There evidence that 
they are hungry for possessions financial 
gain. They want salaries, which seem 
rather modest, support, not splendor, but 
unostentatious “good life” (though they don’t 
fully appreciate how much this costs)—a life 
that, for them, includes civic concerns the 
suburb but not political ones the world 
large. They are hoping become affectionate 
spouses and parents; they are devout believers 
decent personal relations—and this one 
source the tolerance and lack bigotry 
that Jacob notes. clinging such hopes and 
standards, these students seem markedly 
idealistic, however much one might criticize 
their limited goals. Both cross-generational mis- 
understandings and changes the semantics 
which idealism concealed and revealed may 


tions. And discusses the work which has been 


done, notably George Stern and Robert Pace 
Syracuse and Benjamin Bloom Chicago, 
the sort classroom atmosphere which students 
this bent learn most readily. leaving out 
this review consideration this whole area 
fitting teaching techniques specific student per- 
sonality types, though undoubtedly any full-scale 
investigation faculty impact and student re- 
sistance—and student impact and faculty re- 
sistance—would have take account classroom 
atmosphere. And, course, classroom atmosphere 
reflects campus-wide atmosphere, well the 
more general from outside. Compare, 
e.g., study Lauren Wispe showed that 
students who themselves preferred 
instructor who encouraged their participation yet 
would choose directive and authoritarian one 
highly competitive and examination-oriented uni- 
versity: “Evaluating Section Teaching Methods 
the Introductory Course,” Journal Educational 
Research, (November, 1951), pp. 161-186. 
some slight evidence, though 
scarcely appears the Gillespie and Allport study 
previously mentioned, that European students are 
becoming these respects more like the American 
ones, especially, course, the wealthier and more 
democratic countries. Compare, e.g., Karl Bednarik, 
The Young Worker To-day: New Type, trans- 
lated Renée Tupholme, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1955; and Hans Rogger, “Frustration and Boredom 
Russian Youth,” The Reporter, (February, 20, 
1958), pp. 17-20. 


serve confuse researchers the motives 
students 

summarize: the lack specific impact 
colleges today many their students 
tribute their general effectiveness. The middle- 
brow culture America has been decisively in- 
fluenced academic values, both through at- 
tendance college and spread “collegiate” 
values through the major networks, the Luce 
and similar publications, professional and busi- 
ness conventions, and in-service training. The 
words “hick” and “rube” have almost disap- 


peared from the lexicon epithet; high schools 
have not only many the trappings college’ 


but, their suburban and rare urban best, are 
academically advance the poorer colleges; 
and freshmen seldom treated 
“frosh” hazed, are quick catch 
what the going image the college is. Indeed, 
the very receptivity large number able 
college students today may give faculty mem- 
bers accustomed headier dialectic the feel- 
ing dealing with shadows. But this very 
cool precocity the better students helps 
immunize them, the process partial in- 
corporation, against further openness hetero- 
doxy. They may fact unconsciously willing 
permit their teachers form depressed and 
despairing estimate them, order 
spared this way the dangers commitment, 
perhaps unsettling involvement the pre- 
occupations the faculty, while preserving 
the right condemn the faculty for its lack 
contact with them. 

this new situation which the result 
widespread cultural advance, quite possible 
that the effectiveness some the small 
liberal arts colleges (as revealed the Wesleyan 


the evidence the Jacob Report 
based pen-and-pencil tests, but even the so-called 
projective tests may not always serve evoke the 
values the wilier students: certainly, the F-scale 
will not catch many contemporary modulations 
bigotry and suspect that even the TAT, though 
not readily faked, may not muster the affective 
gamut the most sophisticated students. Indeed, 
the latter may not care take tests: thus, the 
seniors Vassar, being less docile and conventional 
than the freshmen, have been more resistant sub- 
mitting psychological tests and questionnaires 
(which, least the Ivy League, are associated 
with the hidden persuaders and conformity), until 
convinced their importance and relevance. 

Since writing the foregoing, have had chance 
read Otto Butz, The Unsilent Generation, New 
York: Rinehart, 1957, which eleven Princeton 
seniors anonymously “tell they appear 
odd lot, more more given 
slogans, and more smugly disturbed than the Prince- 
ton students have had contact with. 
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studies) may part the presence 
many students who, start with, are not cos- 
mopolitan enough escape their teachers, and 
also the fact that the extra-curricular activities 
these colleges provide only meagre competi- 
tion with the curriculum. The small size and 
non-metropolitan setting these colleges, fa- 
cilitating close contact between students and 
faculty, would seem factor this 
process. Thus, many readers Changing Values 
College will conclude that the principal insti- 
tutions which create definite counter-culture 
are the small, non-mass institutions not domi- 
nated graduate Yet close contact 
per obviously not the whole story, for 
not undiluted blessing when students are 
taught men primarily preoccupied with them, 
rather than with research; the most effective 
colleges the Jacob Report include those, like 
Antioch, Reed, Swarthmore, and Wesleyan, 
where faculty members actively engaged 
scholarship help induct their best students into 
it. wish studies were available Columbia 
College and the College the University 
Chicago, where semi-autonomous faculties, em- 
barked demanding and adventurous programs 


colleague, James Coleman, has clarified 
for me, the basis his current study high 
school climates, how big school the faculty 
appears the students monolithic entity, and 
vice versa, even the student-teacher ratio 
favorable small college—the differences are 
analogous those between the large and small print 
shops discussed Lipset, Martin Trow, 
and Coleman, Urion Democracy, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1956. 
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general education, have had considerable im- 
pact even metropolitan milieux. the gen- 
eral level schooling rises and the numbers 
entrants also increase, becomes more im- 
perative for the top universities, which attract 
such very able students, see what can 
done live their new potential. While 
colleges, like all other institutions, waste talent, 
the top that the possibilities for alive- 
ness are often most neglected, part because 
the students who come are already highly se- 
lected, serious, and intelligent, and emerge not 
less so. Many weaker colleges would glad 
have such problem; many stronger ones 
not know what with the leverage they 
possess. 

The studies gathered the Jacob Report 
will not inform them, but the spirit that ani- 
mates the Report may help spark greater 
interest comparative studies institutions 
the higher learning. And the comparisons 
must be, course, not only colleges with 
each other, but colleges with the rest the 
society. Professor Jacob and agree that 
not want polish people for 
corporate professional success Alphas 
Brave New World, nor want universi- 
ties become ganglia the chain communi- 
cation Garrison State. But suppose, per- 
chance, that can escape both fates; what 
then? not possible that the wry, resonant, 
and deflated quality some the most gifted 
and sensitive students—students who, seen 
individuals, are judgment superior 
their vaunted malaise 
single institution can greatly affect? 
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The Quest for Identity. ALLEN 
New York: Norton Co., Inc., 1958. 
250 pp. $3.95. 

Shame and the Search for Identity. 
HELEN MERRELL New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Co., 1958. 318 pp. $5.75. 


going? Indeed, where should going? These 
are the recurring questions all ages. They are 
the crucial questions our age. And these are 
the questions with which these two very differ- 
ent, but each its own way superb, books are 
concerned, 

Concomitant with the radical transformation 
our technology have come equally radical 
transformations our values. Our former indi- 
vidualistic work-success ethic slipping away 
ethic sociability and togetherness. Our 
former future-time orientation demanding stra- 
tegic life goals changing present-time 
orientation making possible only tactical expe- 
diencies life goals. Autonomy, Fromm, 
Erikson, and Riesman among others have been 
pointing out, giving way compliance, and 
the aim behavior not personal integrity but 
group consensus, not rectitude but adjustment. 
Morality has become statistical rather than 
ethical concept: morality what the group 
thinks moral. Man may still the measure 
all things, but, Wheelis remarks, 
longer the inner man that measures; the 
other man. 

Having lost faith religion, forsaken social 
causes, given sense his own ultimate 
worth, modern man spiritually displaced 
person. has suffered this loss meaning and 
direction because has suffered loss identity. 
For identity the coherent sense self, the 
awareness who one and what one becom- 
ing, that provides with the sense wholeness 
and integration with the universe and makes con- 
scious choices right and wrong possible. 
depends upon stable set values and upon 
the conviction that one’s actions and values are 
harmoniously related. 

just this that the central issue for both 
Lynd and Wheelis: our internal and external 
world have become disjointed. There is, 
were, culture lag between our rapidly shifting 
values and our ability integrate these shifts 
into stable self-image. Indeed, great has 
been the impact change recent years that 


the “quest” “search” for durable identity 
has become critical for our time the study 
sexuality was Freud’s time. 

Wheelis writing—and writing 
from the vantage the practicing psychoanalyst 
takes point departure his observation 
the declining role the superego modern 


man’s behavior. argues that since our 


presents kaleidoscope rapidly changing 
values, the superego that results less well in- 
tegrated and wields diminished authority. has 
accordingly been less well able exclude psy- 
chic elements from consciousness, and many 


motives which were formerly repressed are now 


rarely repressed. Hysteria depending upon re- 
pression becoming rare; character disorders 
involving vague conditions aimlessness and 
futility, and reflecting warped ego-functioning, 
are becoming common. 

The most recent types neurotic suffering 
have their genesis the dilemma over-identi- 
fication with resulting rigidity outlook, un- 
der-identification with resulting loss the sense 
self. the face this dilemma one must 
choose between the instrumental process and the 
institutional process. The one designates way 
life where there are final goals, the mastery 
one problem being followed simply under- 
taking the next. The other designates way 
life dominated the desire for truths 
and the quest for transcendental values. 

There solution the value problem that 
will show the way condition man entirely 


free from conflict. The security created the 


instrumental process, though real, limited; the 
security created the institutional process, 
though unlimited, illusory. But the path 
progress, urges Wheelis, must one becom- 
ing rather than remaining, directions rather 
then ends. then the instrumental process 
that points the way toward understanding, con- 
trol, and freedom. Wheelis’ commitment the 
instrumental rather than institutional ethic 
logical extension what perceives the 
meaning being, once, scientist and 
humanist. 

apparent that this also book about 
psychoanalysis our time. essay modern 
man can neglect the part played the psycho- 
analyst his quasi-prophetic role and psy- 
its current quasi-religious 
tion. Wheelis presents remarkably candid and 
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penetrating discussion the pitfalls and limita- 
tions the field, and psychoanalytic thera- 
pist the making and work—a discussion 
all the more remarkable and penetrating since 
presented practicing psychoanalyst from 
within the framework psychoanalysis itself. 
suggests that are willing limit our ex- 
pectations what psychoanalysis can do, 
inquiry rather than way life—its use- 
fulness would enlarged. “To undertake psy- 
choanalysis quest for identity pursue 
illusion. What one achieves not identity, but 
more sensitive awareness thoughts and feel- 
ings,” says (p. 173). And adds affirma- 
tion both man and the future, “Modern man 
cannot recapture identity out the past; 
for his old identity was not lost, but outgrown. 
created and achieved” (p. 205). 

This book matchless clarity and ele- 
gance style, with extraordinary Dos Passos- 
like flashbacks personal that play 
counterpoint the analytic reflections, and 
flashing insights that stab you once with the 
joy recognition and the pain self-discovery. 
one those rare combinations scientific, 
artistic, and autobiographical writing that really 
comes off: intellectually rewarding psy- 
cho-social theory, emotionally enriching per- 
sonal understanding, and aesthetically refreshing 
literary communication that intended not 
only inform but delight. Perhaps informs 
well because delights much. 

Mrs. Lynd’s work also receives its impetus 
from the awareness the heartbreaking am- 
biguity man’s place world shifting 
values. But say that both Lynd and Wheelis 
see the same problem not imply that they 
define the same terms, derive their observa- 
tions from the same sources, apply the same 
methods analysis, arrive the same 
resolutions. Indeed, the signal advan- 
tage having these books together that 
they differ each these respects and 
thereby illuminate one another. read one 
without the other miss something 
each. And differing they do, they inad- 
vertently provide concrete evidence for their 
own thesis: that are faced not only with 
range conflicting values but with range 
resolutions that are themselves conflict. Sty- 
listically, where Wheelis uses the “language 
precision,” Mrs. Lynd prefers the “language 
abundant meaning,” risking—no, inviting—am- 
biguity communication, for, she feels, pur- 
poseful ambiguity has its uses delineating 
human experience. Substantively, where Wheelis 
brilliantly descriptive, Mrs. Lynd intends 


constructive and seminal. Wheelis seeks ra- 
tional perceptions what is; Mrs. Lynd 
beyond compassionate imagination what 
might be, seeking, were, “construct some- 
thing upon which rejoice.” Thus, although 
her formulations sometimes appear over-ex- 
tended, indeed even mystical, the light 
current theory, they may finally more crea- 
tive the sense opening new areas for specu- 
lation and systematic inquiry. 

The point departure for Mrs. Lynd the 
distinction between guilt and shame, and the dis- 
covery the meaning identity through the 
analysis the experience shame. Guilt 
generated when crime committed, bound- 
ary transgressed. The reference violation 
specific code, not shortcoming the self. 
Shame the other hand wound one’s 
self-esteem. may generated the con- 
sciousness having done something unworthy 
one’s previous idea one’s excellence. 
may generated the sudden awareness 
incongruity between oneself and the social situ- 
ation. either case not others but oneself 
that one has let down. not the superego 
that has been violated but the self-ideal. 

If, said, Frued attempted solve the 
riddle personality exploring the phenom- 
enon guilt, Lynd seeks disclose the meaning 
identity exploring the feeling shame. 
For experiences shame uncover once un- 
recognized aspects one’s self and one’s 
society. sense, shame may used 
the glass through which see identity. 
face these revelations instead seeking 
protect ourselves from them, they will 
show who are, and hence point toward 
who and what may become. Shame points 
beyond the values mere cultural relativism 
more universal human values, both for one’s 
self and one’s society. These revelations give 
the direction and fact obligation not only 
change ourselves but also, need be, 
change society. contrast Wheelis’ view, 
our identifications must include values tran- 
scending our time, place, problems, even 
immediate understanding. Our identity must 
consonant with more than limited reality. 
For realism that excludes the longer, endur- 
ing purposes men and men’s unrealized dreams 
less than full realism. Dreams need not 
illusions” (p. 219). 

enthusiasm for the two books hope 
now secret. Each its own way dis- 
tinguished conception, thoughtful presen- 
tation, and the best sense Auman. They take 
their place with such topical books similar 
conceptual orientation Escape from Freedom, 
Childhood and Society, and The Lonely Crowd 
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which surely have the immediate excite- 
ment timeliness and, one ventures think, 


the ultimate quality well timelessness. 


University Chicago 


Psychology and Religion: West and East. 
Bollingen Series XX. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. xiii, 690 pp. $6.00. 


For exactly century now, the best theo- 
logians have been looking the best psycholo- 
gists rescue theology for them. was 1857, 
writing his old Oxford tutor, that the greatest 
British religious figure his century, Arch- 
bishop Temple, put into clear English what had 
been muddled German ever since the time 
Schleiermacher: “Our theology has been cast 
scholastic mould,” noted, “all based 
logic. are need of, and are actually 
being forced into, theology based psychol- 
ogy.” (Memoirs Archbishop Temple, 
517). 

The greatest psychologist the century, 
Freud, was all but oblivious this need among 
the religious. When Freud did hear the call, 
late life, anathemized The Future 
Illusion and rendered peculiar and un- 
christian Moses and Monotheism. His one- 
time heir-apparent, Jung, has not been 
hostile the theologians; nor, his writings 
religion, has played the believing Prot- 
estant, Freud played the unbelieving Jew. 
Jung has been far too intent supplying 
new basis for theology either polemical 
personal, Freud was the genius his 
effort Moses. 

one can recognize the exact wording 
Jung’s title greatness. However may 
explained and qualified, that title will depend 
part upon the success his powerful and subtle 
attempt install psychology where once 
theology reigned. Religious appreciation for 
Jung grows very slowly. The religious, especially 
America, not yet know where turn for 
help; they are deterred especially from turning 
Jung the general hostility towards him 
precisely because his religious turn. Timid, 
busy, and badly educated they are, the reli- 
gious professionals have had neither the time 
nor the intellectual energies necessary realize 
that the man for whom they have waited for 
more than century now among them, that 
psychology archetypes stands waiting for 
them adapt and popularize instead their 
archaic theologies. Jung himself has understood 
the importance his offer; his lectures psy- 
chology and religion, which make part 


this important volume, are deliberate effort 
make the religious understand that they must 
develop psychological outlook they expect 
others develop religious outlook. Jung 
the religious and the psychological are linked 
inseparably. And understands that the reli- 
gious the past are longer alive enough 
develop psychological outlook, then the psy- 
chology the present will have assume 
religious outlook. 

his own experience therapist, Jung 
has discovered what believes the mood 
mood born “the meaninglessness life 


that causes the disturbance the unconscious.” 


for his patients over the age thirty-five, 
for mature civilization the “problem” 


the last resort” finding religious outlook 


life.” This dangerous thing say, even 
among depth psychologists. But here Jung, 
protestant against both the instinctualism and 
rationalism psychoanalytic orthodoxy, has 
taken his stand. The normally disillusioned life, 
which was the most for which Freud had hoped, 
appears Jung tota:ly inadequate thera- 
peutic goal. Therefore, has constructed new 
“meaning” for all, one that will psycholog- 
ical and religious the same time. The con- 
struction shaky, the ground mysterious—but 
the effort undoubtedly important and this 
volume, perhaps better than any other Jung 


has put together, the reader can find the effort 


strained its present limit. 

For any reader accustomed the elegance 
and coherence Freud’s style, indeed the 
clean lines good English prose, few pages 
Jung can discouraging experience. 
discursive, pompous; his style varies from ser- 
monette through excursus the main point 
again, which then repeated though writ- 
ing were the transcript long hortatory 
conversation with sleepy disciple. More- 
over, Jung erudite the 18th century 
sense the word. pours every scrap his 
knowledge into his books; every piece data 
used; nothing can left out because, being 
historically sophisticated, Jung knows that noth- 
ing historical, viewed psychologically, has merely 
antiquarian interest. Thus his volume filled 
almost every page with heaped boulders 
incidental erudition, which the modern reader 
has been trained treat obstacles but 
which the 18th century reader delighted, mon- 
uments that indicated the way was worth taking 
—the longer way round the better. And too often 
Jung dogmatizes where the reader English 
prose expects explanation least argument. 

Nevertheless, Jung not dogmatic writer. 
His adventures the field directly religious 
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commentary are more tentative and exploratory 
than were Freud’s. The volume here noted con- 
tains perhaps much any reader needs 
have Jung’s commentary religious ques- 
tions. But here, any the Collected 
Works, which this Volume 11, the reader 
needs keep Jung’s general theory arche- 
types clearly and competently mind. Without 
the theory archetypes, the reader cannot make 
sense enough his writings religion take 
them either seriously unseriously. Nor can 
Jung taken seriously being placed some 
angle deviation from Freud. Since 1912, Jung 
has travelled long way his own, far, 
fact, that comparisons with Freud can usefully 
made only significantly infrequent inter- 
vals. That Jung has remained deeply involved 
the work and achievement Freud cannot 
the frequency and even generosity his ref- 
erence, encouraged comparisons that can only 
obscure the fact that these are two minds now 
with nothing common. Not even the idea 
the Unconscious can said held com- 
mon, for the form, not mention the contents, 
the Unconscious wholly different the 
theories the two psychologists. 

this brief review can little more than 
note the significance the volume for theolo- 
gians and others searching for some fresh lan- 
guage ultimate meaning. those who have 
abandoned the quest, reformulated that 
the direction neither upwards God nor 
downwards the Unconscious, this volume will 
mean little nothing and perhaps even nearly 
unreadable. This reflection the book 
its audience. Every book has its proper audience 
and the audience for this book will not come 
from among contemporary social scientists. 
suffer from what Jung calls “the urban neurosis 
atheism.” Social scientists will not readily 
agree that God, far from being negation, 
“actually the strongest and most effective ‘posi- 
tion’ the psyche can reach.” Jung here assum- 
ing that every man—and every culture— 
there god-term. From this follows, for 
Jung, that the “strongest and therefore the deci- 
sive factor any individual psyche compels the 
same belief fear, submission devotion 
which God would demand from man.” 
learn that “anything despotic and inescapable 
this sense ‘God,’” conclusion that will 
alienate the liberal majority among the religious 
and further confirm the theoretical skepticism 
social scientists. Not even Durkheim’s ulti- 
mate sociolatry, which society became the 
despotic and inescapable God, now persuades 
the sociologist, who has seen last how yield- 
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ing and porous every modern social system 
its profusion sub-systems. 
Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral 
Sciences 


The Psychology Interpersonal Relations. 
Fritz John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. 
ix, 322 pp. $6.25. 

Those who have known, spite the brev- 
ity Professor Heider’s previously published 
work, the long years that has painstakingly 
devoted the preparation this book will find 
just what they have been hoping for—the 
distillation half lifetime’s insight and wis- 
dom about the psychology “knowing” other 
persons. Those who are attracted the volume 
primarily its title may find some disappoint- 
ments since its central problem cognitive 
rather than behavioral “relations.” “The cog- 
nitive matrix that underlies our interpretations 
other people’s behavior and our attempts 
influence the subject his inquiry. 

cultivated naivete underlies this book. 
“Common-sense psychology” not only “an 
essential part the phenomena which are 
interested” but also “may value because 
the truths contains,” notes the out- 
set (p. 5). Again, three pages from the end: 
should not weaned prematurely from un- 
formulated and intuitive thinking” (p. 295). 
Such approach, which reflected nearly 
every page between, might resented the 
part psychologist less familiar than Heider 
with the experimental literature (especially re- 
garding perception), but has earned the right 
take it, and his case part and parcel 
the naive curiosity that the good scientist 
never loses. 

The following “fundamental concepts,” 
listed page 18, are probably more revealing 
the book’s contents than are its chapter titles: 
life space, perceiving, causing, can, trying, want- 
ing, suffering, sentiments, belonging, ought. 
one the minor annoyances the book that 
about half these “fundamental concepts” 
have references the index, other than 
the introductory chapter. the reviewer may. 
make his own selections among the notions 
central and distinctive Heider’s argument 
this book, they are indicated the italicized 
words the following much oversimplified 
summary that argument. 

The perception persons, size, shape, 
and color, mediate, not immediate. Since 
ever-changing appearances, “interpret” events 
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terms the principle perceptual con- 
Stancy. Perception directed toward invariant 
properties and relations among things per- 
ceived, and social perception these invari- 
ances correspond psychological dispositional 
properties—e.g., wishes, intentions, beliefs—of 
other persons. Thus interpersonal perception re- 
quires the attribution others such disposi- 
tional properties. Central all these processes 
the search for personal causality and its separ- 
ation from impersonal causality. “Attribution 
personal causality reduces the necessary con- 
ditions [of interpretation] essentially one, the 
person with intention” (p. 102). The nature 
these attributions varies, course, not only 
with the interpersonal events observed but also 


the properties the perceiver, and fore- 


most among these are sentiments, which are 
rather explicitly equated with person-object re- 
lationships “liking” and “disliking.” Senti- 
ments toward objects (including persons) char- 
acterized the unit relation (i.e., which “belong 
together”) have system properties that are 
governed the principle the balanced state, 
which there “no pressure toward change, 
either the cognitive organization the 
environment” (p. 176). Observed events are 
“always interpreted terms the relatively 
invariant contents the world around us. These 
contents must consistent with each other, and 
that means that have definite ideas about 
fittingness, about consonance and dissonance” 
(p. 297). 

this reviewer, Chapter (entitled “Sen- 
timent,” but devoted almost entirely the prob- 
lem balance among sentiments) the high 
point the book. adds much, both rich- 
ness and systematization, the earlier, pio- 
neering contributions Professor Heider the 
phenomena cognitive balance. Never before 
has been argued astutely that “see” 
people, together with the things and events asso- 
ciated with them, terms attributions which, 
because their positive and negative evalua- 
tions, have system-requiredness balance. 

The author’s problem, clearly, not socio- 
logical one. “The two-person group [and, 
inference, larger groups] and its properties 
superindividual unit will not the focus 
attention” (p. 1). Sociologists, nonetheless, have 
much learn from him—not just because any 
discipline needs learn from its nearest neigh- 
bor the more microcosmic side, but also be- 
cause the book full human wisdom. 

The reviewer, perhaps too much the purist, 
found many occasions wish that the pub- 
lisher’s Vice President Charge Punctua- 
tion had performed his editorial duties more 
systematically; commas, semicolons, and quo- 
tation marks often seem obey observable 


laws. And his colleague charge grammar 
never did succeed making his mind whether 
certain words (e.g., “try”) should considered 
verbs gerunds, nor whether add the “ing.” 
conscientiously written book deserves con- 
scientious editing. 
University Michigan 


Professional Ethics and Civic Morals. EMILE 
FIELD. Glencoe, Free Press, 1958. xliv, 
228 pp. $5.00. 


With the translation these lectures—pub- 
lished France 1950 Legons sociologie: 
Physique des moeurs droit—a significant 
gap our knowledge Durkheim has been 
filled. This volume now makes possible analy- 
sis Durkheim’s theory the state, con- 
tract, and property rights. First delivered 
Bordeaux 1898-9, this series was repeated 
the Sorbonne 1910-11, and 
Their importance Durkheim’s system em- 
phasized his pivotal essay, “On the Determi- 
nation Moral Facts.” The moral reality 
generis that comprises society can studied 
only indirectly through its operative rules: 
family, professional, civic, property, and con- 
tractual. Every society uses sanctions ensure 
compliance with its rules. Since modern so- 
ciety the state has steadily added the number 
rules enforced legal sanctions, sociology 
cannot shirk the task determining just what 
are the values expressed and through the polit- 
ical system. This part Durkheim’s program 
has been neglected many his apolitical 
admirers. 

was during the first half his career that 
Durkheim most concerned himself with political 
institutions, which bulked large the Division 
Labor and his Latin thesis Montesquieu. 
There Durkheim mounted powerful attack 
upon political philosophers who 
exemplified for him the priori theory hu- 
man nature and the disregard for empirical data 
which had thus far blocked the development 
true science society. His own theory 
the state might expected include de- 
tailed account how and why political insti- 
tutions given society operate they do. 
these lectures his procedure more philo- 
sophical than sociological. Searching -for the 
presuppositions rules, Durkheim produces 
little evidence for his broad policy recommenda- 
tions and depends too much definitions 
such terms “state” and “political society.” 
his lectures Socialism, from the mean- 
ings himself assigned his key terms 
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drew conclusions which were purely formal but 
which represented substantive. 

the heart his political theory his dis- 
tinction between society” and “state.” 
secondary social groups which submit 
sovereign authority not itself subject any reg- 
ularly constituted higher authority. The “state” 
the special group officials who represent 
the sovereign authority; “thinks” and takes 
decisions for the political. This not say 
that the state incarnates the conscience collec- 
tive, but does elaborate certain the so- 
ciety’s representations and volitions. Courts and 
armies are not part the state, which Durkheim 
defines not executive but deliberative. The 
cabinet and parliment not themselves act, 
but from them emanate the orders upon which 
others act. The siate, like the central nervous 
system, coordinates the secondary organs that 
make the body politic. This Durkheim’s 
adaptation Saint-Simon’s belief that indus- 
trial society the state will administer but not 
govern, notion taken over both Marx and 
Lenin. They differed from Durkheim that they 
could envision the elimination political power 
only after revolution; Durkheim thought this 
development implicit, and even partially 
realized, societies organized the principle 
organic solidarity. 

From Aristotle, whom was critical, 
Durkheim had learned describe his own posi- 
tion mean that avoided two opposite and 
extreme competing theories. this case 
targets were the narrow individualist and the 
mystical theories the state. The first, exem- 
plified Spencer, sees the individual the 
source all that real and valuable society; 
the state adds nothing. Against this view Durk- 
heim: argues that only the state has increased 
its power, have individual rights been granted. 
The state liberated the individual from all pre- 
vious masters: patriarch, family, city-state, 
feudal lord, commune, and corporation. Does 
Durkheim contend, then, that the state the 
realization freedom and such transcends 
the individuals who compose it? the con- 
trary, Durkheim rejects this position mysti- 
cism and identifies with Hegel. 

Durkheim recognized that the state, although 
once liberating force, may turn tyrannize 
over the individual there are countervail- 
ing forces society. Thus none exist, they 
must created the form secondary 
groups, professional occupational. Here Durk- 
heim makes explicit the connection between po- 
litical and social aspects anomie: the malaise 
modern man stems from the fact that the 
whole weight society rests upon individuals 
unprotected intermediate social units. The 
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political function such groups would 
prevent the state from crushing the isolated 
individual; their social function, counter 
anomie providing rules and institutions 
areas life where none had existed. 

novelty these lectures that Durk- 
heim goes qualify sharply both this praise 
the secondary group and his usual rehearsal 
what individuals owe society. Every group, 
remarks, imposes certain models thought 
and action, any deviation from which pun- 
ished. Thus every group despotic exterior 
force restrains it. But once there are competing 
aggregates, then, out their clash individual 
liberties may created and sustained. Thus 
secondary groups should checked the state 
and the state checked secondary groups. This 
perhaps the only place where attributes 
positive function conflict. That this occurs 
his study politics indicates the depth 
his commitment Liberalism. 

Perhaps Durkheim’s most original contribu- 
tion political theory his concept democ- 
racy, which anticipates attempts recently made 
under the influence cybernetics study polit- 
ical processes terms the communication 
network linking different parts society. For 
Durkheim, the distinctive quality democracy 
not the alleged identity between government 
and ruled, but the relatively close communica- 
tion between them. This matter degree, 
for state, however absolute, breaks off all 
contacts. But this case, degree all important 
and can measured the development 
institutionalized communications. Unlike that 
part his political theory which depended 
tautology, this hypothesis can tested, al- 
though its author never did so. 

interest, too, Durkheim’s view bu- 
reaucracy. Although admits that alone 
maintained stability France, nevertheless 
refused regard normal part the 
state. Much more rewarding are his sections 
the origins contract and property, which some 
may consider the most suggestive parts 
this volume. 

Although the publishers are commended 
for making these lectures available, they really 
ought set higher editorial standard than 
has been achieved here. Miss Brookfield’s sen- 
tence structure clear enough but her choice 
terms raises the question her familiarity 
with Durkheim’s subject and with previous 
translations his work. has become recog- 
nized practice not translate col- 
lective” because the French phrase may mean 
plumping for Miss Brookfield 
distorts Durkheim’s meaning, 219. And 
his introduction, Davy remarks that 
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Durkheim’s theory the professional group 
was conceived before the experiments “de cor- 
poratisme neo-corporatisme.” This reference 
Italian and Portugese experience quite lost 
when translated “experiments with corpora- 
tive associations trade-unions and new ver- 
sions the old system.” The bibliography con- 
tained the edition printed France and 
Turkey has been omitted. 
RICHTER 


Hunter College 


Sociologie Problémes ARMAND 
Paris: Librairie Philosophique 
Vrin, 1958. 198 pp. price indicated, paper. 


Only small proportion American sociolo- 
gists have thorough knowledge the work 
their European colleagues general and the 
French particular. Cuvillier’s book might 

therefore recommended short and read- 
sample the impressive postwar output 
the French sociologists. But unfortunately 
the sample not representative—and the book 
contains new material. 

The book consists six essays (all pre- 
viously published articles learned journals) 
gathered together celebration the centenary 

the death Comte and the birth Durk- 
heim. Part the strength French sociology 
derives from continued application the prob- 
lems and methods set these two masters. 
Cuvillier his own work has attempted con- 
tribute this tradition and interprets his 
heritage too narrowly nonetheless true that 
his writings range over the sociology law, the 
theory knowledge, the relation between soci- 
ology and economics, and the history ideas 
relation social structure. The essay the 
theory knowledge reproduced from Cuvil- 
lier’s preface Durkheim’s Pragmatisme 
Sociologie and the relation sociology eco- 
nomics discussed the context Comte’s 
attack the unscientific nature the eco- 
nomic writings his time. 

Cuvillier his best the fourth essay 
where traces the development the notion 
class conflict among French sociological 
writers, notably Saint-Simon, during the half 
century preceding the appearance the Com- 
munist Manifesto 1848. The interest here 

lies the process rather than the common- 
place conclusion that Marx did not invent the 
basic Marxist ideas. The same can said 
Darwin and neither Marx nor Darwin would 
have claimed otherwise. 

But perhaps the most useful essay for the 
American reader the author’s survey cur- 
rent trends French sociology. This consti- 
tutes convenient and well-arranged selection 


the more important references. Cuvillier’s 
views, and especially his antipathy phenom- 
enology will familiar readers his 
frangaise? Again the drum beaten 
for middle range theory and the interplay 
theory and fact. Again sans idées” 
duly castigated. One wonders however, after 
the last ten years discussion, whether any- 
one open conviction this issue remains 
unconvinced. 
University Birmingham, England 


Clinical Studies Culture Conflict. Edited 
New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1958. xvii, 598 pp. $7.00. 


The effort consider cultural factors the 
diagnosis mental patients represents facet 
the increasing rapproachment between clini- 
cians and sociologists. Twenty cases are pre- 
sented this book which culture conflict 
minority status considered major factor 
the etiology the mental disturbance. Rep- 
resented among the cases are Negroes, American 
Indians, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, 
Japanese, Jews, and recent immigrants from 
Europe. All are residents the United States 
and American citizens. For each case 
there reported life history, description 
the mental disturbance and its onset, the results 
medical and psychological examinations, and 
diagnosis which the culture conflict mi- 
nority status figures major influence. Some 
the reports include brief description the 
general problems facing the minority group 
under consideration, and where this does not 
occur the editor provides “preview.” The 
editor professor psychology the Uni- 
versity Southern California; the majority 
contributors are also clinical psychologists, al- 
though others are psychiatrists with M.D. de- 
grees and two are anthropologists. 

All the authors consider that culture con- 
flict one form another has played major 
role the mental disorders their patients; 
implicitly they reject biological physiolog- 
ical determinism. Some the authors most 
perceptive cultural analysis when interpreting 
the protocols projective tests. Yet the editor 
and several the authors betray limited 
conception culture. Sometimes culture im- 
plicitly analyzed something added person- 
ality, rather than integral part person- 
ality. The heuristic division 
individual and his culture taken real, both 
the general chapters and several the case 
The individual often seen con- 
fronting cultural conflict, not incorporating 
culture conflict. For example, one pair 
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authors write, “the severe distortions behavior 
were the product culture conflict super- 
imposed specific aspects personality devel- 
opment” (p. 245). 

sociologists and anthropologists have 
achieved mixture with the clinicians; have 
not yet achieved compound—to use analogy 
from chemistry. Still, some the authors have 
acquired keen understanding the cultural 
problems the lives their patients, and all 
them are open-minded. The volume represents 
another landmark the development fruit- 
ful collaboration the social and the clinical 
sciences. 

University Minnesota 


Occupations and Values. Morrts 
and Rose Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1958. ii, 158 pp. $4.00. 


This study occupational choice among 
944 Cornell University students based two 
surveys 1950 and 1952. The research was 
the promise that occupational choice 
function (a) values held toward occupation 
and life, (b) basic attitudes toward people, (c) 
personality needs, and (d) status and roles. The 
basic occupational values were: (a) opportunity 
for self-expression, (b) opportunity work with 
people, and (c) opportunity for extrinsic re- 
wards. 

Research findings indicated that student values 
corresponded those found preferred 
tions, and that greater convergence was 
ited over time. Moreover, the attitudes expressed 
the “faith people scale” critically separated 
the creativity-oriented, money-oriented, and 
service-oriented occupational groups. Thus occu- 
pational choice may reflect more general value 
complex revolving around one’s view human- 
ity. Three personality types were derived: com- 
pliant, aggressive, and detached. rough associa- 
tion was found exist between the compliant 
type and the choice human-oriented occupa- 
tions, between the aggressive type and reward 
occupations, and between the creative type and 
detached occupations. 

When structural factors were assessed sex and 
economic status appeared most relevant. More 
women preferred human-oriented occupations 
while richer students preferred money-oriented 
occupations. Confirmatory evidence was pro- 
vided that the majority students changed 
occupational choices and that these changes oc- 
curred most the least specialized occupations 
and toward customary occupations such busi- 
ness and homemaking. The conflict between 
desired and expected occupations decreased 
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time direction more consistent with the 
students’ basic values. 

discussion the means success the 
authors demonstrate that strong desire for 
success highly related the desire for high 
income. The latter turn fundamental 
both high success drive and the use socially 
disapproved means making money. Further, 
the money-oriented see the occupational world 
more power-manipulation context than 
others. 

This imaginative, exciting, and well-exe- 
cuted study which should stimulate research 
sociology. Unfortunately, since the 
sample not representative college students 
the nation, generalizations are limited. 
also regretable that the very substantial litera- 
ture related the research findings was largely 
ignored. More important, the study would have 
profited theoretical discussion the rela- 
tionships among the elements: social values, 
structural characteristics the labor market, 
dominant American attitudes, and personality 
structure. Only then could probability state- 
ments derived concerning the relative impor- 
tance direction influence among the ele- 
ments. However, with the excellent empirical 
base provided this study, all the more 
urgent pursue the study values. structure, 
attitudes, and personality types actual situ- 
ations. 

Form 

Michigan State University 


Talent and Society: New Perspectives the 
CLELLAND, ALFRED BALDWIN, 
FENBRENNER and Prince- 
ton, J.: Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958. 
288 pp. $3.75. 


This book, written collaboratively four 
social psychologists, not easy for economist 
review for sociologists. po..it fact 
not strictly speaking book but report the 
Committee the Identification Talent, estab- 
lished 1951 the Social Science Research 
Council with support from the Markle Founda- 
tion. 

Responding the growing social awareness 
that high ability scarce resource that not 
properly nurtured will waste and further 
recognizing that refinements measuring intel- 
lectual ability were likely yield diminishing 
returns, the authors explored new directions, 
particularly those aspects talent which would 
not ordinarily classified “abilities.” They 
concentrated values and motives—non-aca- 
demic determinants achievement—and so- 
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cial skills and occupational status—non-academic 
types achievement. 

can report that the authors’ explorations 
are suggestive and that sociologists will find 
much interest, particularly Strodtbeck’s 
contribution, “Family Interaction, Values and 
Achievement,” which studied how dif- 
ferences cultural and family patterns between 
Italian and Jewish immigrants New Haven 
affected their achievement 

addition McClelland’s sensible intro- 
duction and measured conclusion, the book con- 
tains long analysis “The Measurement 
Skill Social Perception” Urie Bronfen- 
brenner and associates, study “Achievement 
and Social Status Three Small Communities” 
Kaltenback and McClelland, and appraisal 
Theory Behavior,” Alfred Baldwin. Since 
the Committee was primarily interested de- 
veloping new approaches the study talent, 
not surprising that the major importance 
these discrete chapters are methodological 
rather than substantive. 

Bronfenbrenner and associates demonstrate 
that “empathy” not single generalized ability 
and outline broader conceptual framework 
within which study it. Kaltenback and McClel- 
land conclude that the best index perceived 
achievement small communities that can 
objectively obtained “community 
ie. nurse, teacher, banker. Baldwin 
ability terms different types adapiive 
behavior and argues favor explaining the 
“factors underlying quite different abilities.” 

his concluding chapter “Review and 
Prospects” McClelland makes the following 
points. The non-intellectual factors—values, 
motives, high research priority; 
the social situation which talented perform- 
ance occurs should subject thorough study; 
ways modifying stable characteristics per- 
sons and situations should investigated; 
practical level, increased scholarship aid 
will not stop talent loss; and finally basic theo- 


problems talent identification and 


development should receive additional strong 
support. 

This reviewer full agreement with the 
authors that the field talent warrants more 
attention and that future work should provide 


for careful assessment not only the individ- 


ual’s traits but the social situations which 
influence their development and utilization. 
also sympathetic with the authors’ emphasis 
the need for “research basic problems.” 
Yet despite these shared values restive 
what the authors have done, not what 
they have said. has quarrel with their 


emphasis the need for empirical investiga- 
tions but uneasy when methodological pre- 
occupations control, they apparently have, 
the type questions which are given priority. 
Since more questions can asked than can 
answered scholars, the touchstone good 
research ask good questions—that is, those 
which answered can advance significantly 
understanding the phenomenon under investi- 
gation. seeking guidance the questions 
ask, only theoretical framework can help the 
investigator choose from among multiple alter- 
native approaches. Such framework difficult 
develop for subject that lies athwart many 
different disciplines. Yet such effort man- 
datory detailed empirical investigations are 
yield worthwhile results. 

The temptation always more and 
better that which one already expert. This 
means that psychologists will ask, and seek 
answer, ever more subtle and esoteric questions 
about talent. And the same true for sociolo- 
gists, economists, and humanists. But the 
study talent make faster progress 
the future than the past the urgent need 
for broader framework which place found 
for the many facets this admittedly complex 
phenomenon. seeking develop such 
framework, the research investigator must 
willing follow wherever the important ques- 
tions lead him, even they take him far afield 
from his own discipline. must rise the 
subject and not remain shackled the approved 
techniques his own discipline. 

But these reflections should not read 
indictment the present offering. science, 
life, one must satisfied with and grateful 
for half loaf. The authors saw difficult and 
important subject and ventured deal with it. 
the process they made several worthwhile 
contributions. Unfortunately major break- 
through must await the gifted investigator who 
will less discipline-bound. 

GINZBERG 

Columbia University 


The Worker Views His Union. 
MAN, JACK BERNARD KarsH, and 
Datsy Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1958. 299 pp. $5.75.- 


This book solid contribution the sub- 
stantial body literature how the worker 
views his union. The book contains six case 
studies different unions and general dis- 
cussion about them. Although the original studies 
were done different authors they have some 
common research foci. Yet each case stresses 
some unique themes. Thus, the coal mine 
local, controversial issues (strikes wartime, 
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concentration power Lewis) were investi- 
gated and found supported the miners 
who were bound strong traditional forces. 
The study the plumbers’ local Chicago 
demonstrated how high craft-consciousness func- 
tions maintain high solidarity socially 
heterogeneous group. The case the steel- 
workers shows how militant mass union 
maintains internal discipline the plant (slow- 
downs, etc.) and gains the support other- 
wise apathetic hostile members. How 
factionalized union can maintain united 
front against management analyzed the 
metal workers (UAW) union. The study 
the operators’ local elaborates the 
problems securing union identification among 
women who are highly identified 
with the company. The knitting mill case 
describes how union organized and how 
strike won small community despite 
tradition loyalty the dominant family. 

addition their unique themes all cases 
explored the following areas: attitudes toward 
joining the union prior employment, evalu- 
ation the union and its tactics (striking, 
picketing), anticipated consequences union 
liquidation, occupational aspirations, and atti- 
tudes toward company, supervisors, and union 
officials. solid base union loyalty evident 
all these studies. 

The last half the book attempts integrate 
the case findings with those the literature 
around the subjects union leadership, mem- 
bership participation, and the scope union 
activities. These chapters are solid contributions. 
Documentation provided demonstrate that 
the variability found leadership recruitment, 
style leadership behavior, and the relations 
between leaders and rank and file members 
related basic structural differences among 
unions. the reviewer’s mind the authors have 
provided one the best and most coherent 
analyses membership participation and prob- 
lems union democracy found anywhere the 
literature. Here again structural factors are ex- 
amined account for the full range formal 
and informal participation. equally good 
analysis follows which deals with the union’s 
social, community, and political activities. Fi- 
nally, the relevance all the findings for policy 
problems facing the union examined. 

are fortunate have much the litera- 
ture the “Seidman group” brought together 
this book. The case studies are all good 
descriptions different types unions and 


unique problems. the same time they 


lack problematic focus. Apparently none 
the studies, singly jointly, was designed 
test any the many sociological propositions 


about union organization then current. For ex- 
ample, the studies might have all tested some 
hypotheses dealing with the relevance type 
union ideology union participation. For- 
tunately, data are provided answer this ques- 
tion. The other shortcoming this otherwise 
excellent work the lack precise statistical 
descriptions the findings. 

Form 

Michigan State University 


Personality and Organization: The Conflict be- 
tween System and the Individual. Curis 
New York: Harper Bros., 1957. 
xiii, 291 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Argyris best known for several 
ingenious and interesting case studies large 
organizations. anyone familiar with his pre- 
vious work, the present book will come 
shock. represents, the author says, 
first step integrating the existing research 
behavior on-going organizations” (p. ix). 
Elsewhere explains his intention drawing 
upon empirical studies all the behavioral 
sciences provide the basic foundations for 
general theory organizational behavior. 

This worthy object, and difficult one. 
However, Personality and Organization turns 
out more tract than treatise. The 
central message clear enough. Argyris dis- 
likes the large scale organization and the exer- 
cise authority supervisors. refers 
the “incongruence between the formal organi- 
zation and the healthy individual” (p. 175, 
passim) with apparent reference all formal 
organizations and all healthy individuals. 
would like see the large scale organization 
know replaced something calls the 
oriented group.” 

interesting compare the heavy-handed 
dogmatism Argyris with the light touch 
William Whyte The Organization Man 
the urbane skepticism Georges Friedmann’s 
Society. his eagerness con- 
vincing. rides his evidence very hard, 
the following examples suggest: 

There evidence show that adapta- 
tion becoming apathetic increasing the 
individual level and spreading the group 
level (p. 91). 

The available research formal organiza- 
tions suggest that obtain ideal expres- 
sion, the formal organization will tend place 
employees work situations where they are 
subordinate, and submissive (pp. 

shows that under democratic 
conditions people tend feel that they are 
part team and respected. However, this 
does not mean this will tend the case 


a 
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supervisor tries pseudo democratic 
democratic under autocratic conditions (p. 150). 


anything, this practice citing unspecified 
research prove whatever the author wants 
prove the moment less disturbing than 
his reinterpretation the studies does 
specify. almost impossible recognize the 
results familiar studies, the morale 
investigation the Survey Research Center, 
Argyris fits them into the framework his 
polemic. 

There reason all why scholar should 
not argue for fundamental changes the mood 
and spirit social institution, but there are 
very good reasons why such arguments should 
not presented the fine flowering empiri- 
cal research. The separation fact from fancy 
this book more task than most readers 
want undertake. 

THEODORE CAPLOW 

University Minnesota 


Industriebiirokratie: Versuch einer Soziologie des 
Industrialisierten Biirobetriebes 
Angestellten. HANs Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1958. viii, 
146 pp. 13.60, paper. 


This example that kind interpre- 
tive writing which seems characteristically 
German and which sometimes delight read 
and sometimes unrewarding labor. /ndustrie- 
biirokratie has its dull places but the whole 
piece work; and the second section particu- 
lar—on the industrialization the works office 
—is recommended providing espe- 
cially striking “phase” analysis developments 
since the Industrial Revolution. 

Dr. Bahrdt begins his book with the usual 
kind conceptual discussion which con- 
siders the terms used the analysis the 
social situation the white-collar worker 


the rationalized office the modern, 


scale enterprise. cannot said that adds 
much our understanding these points, and 
the English-speaking sociologist, any rate, 
his treatment the distinction between the 
objective social conditions confronting indi- 
vidual and his subjective perceptions them 
mere elaboration what now has become 
commonplace. There also much said 
for the view that conceptual discussions are best 
dealt with they arise the unfolding the 
analysis; Dr. Bahrdt’s discussion “class” and 
“stratification” the context the writings 
Fritz Croner and Theodor Geiger, interesting 
though is, would have been better postponed 
the concluding section his book where 
considers the extent which possible 
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talk the white-collar worker having become 
This section, incidentally, the 
least satisfactory the book. While raises 
some fascinating problems—the failure white- 
collar workers develop proletarian political 
consciousness, for example, and their failure 
become distinct social class (Schicht)—it 
shows every sign being hastily put together 
and there not the same painstaking care 
analysis that marks the preceding sections 
the book. 

thus the central sections the book 
that must turn see Dr. Bahrdt his best 
and here that see him make most use 
the benefits his wide reading the one hand 
and the experience industrial research which 
shares with his colleagues Dortmund 
the other. The analysis concerned with the 
relationship between the hierarchical structure 
authority the office and cooperation both 
within and between and other departments 
the enterprise. also concerned with office 
work career offering opportunities for move- 
ment the authority hierarchy, largely accord- 
ing the principle seniority. Dr. Bahrdt’s 
opinion the pace-maker the development 
office work has been the production system 
serves and illustrates this with consideration 
the familiar “foreman crisis” which the de- 
velopment industrialization results loss 
technical authority over the operatives and 
increased responsibility for administration 
the supervisor’s part. 

the office proper, Dr. Bahrdt shows that 
developments follow parallel course those 
the factory. Office work passes through “pre- 
industrial” phase and “manufacturing” phase 
before becomes automatized. Thus the indi- 
vidual clerk responsible for all office routines 
replaced specialist invoice clerks, book- 
keepers, etc., and eventually teams special- 
ists organized hierarchically large office with 
highly developed division labor. Special 
machines are introduced—typewriters for ex- 
ample—to cope with the work but the 
phase these are still under 
the control the operator and not until 
get the introduction the Hollerith ma- 
chine that the office passes into its third and 
latest phase. Here Dr. Bahrdt discusses some 
the problems arising from the employment 
new classes labor, the girls employed 
punching holes cards for example, for whom 
supervision very different from that custom- 
ary the general office the one hand and 
from that which applies the highly skilled 

personnel responsible for programming and 
maintaining electronic machines the other. 
Office supervisors, that say, are already 
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beginning experience their own “foreman 
crisis,” with its corresponding impact the 
office career pattern promotion seniority. 

short review obviously impossible 
more than give general impression 
the fruitful way which Dr. Bahrdt has been 
able draw parallels between developments 
industry and developments the office and 
hence draw upon the established 
industrial sociology and industrial psychology 
provide useful ideas about team-work, co- 
operation, and authority the office. course, 
much this work still exploratory but val- 
uable service economic sociology would 
performed this work were translated 
into English. 

BANKs 
Liverpool University 


The Flow Information: Experiment 
and Larsen. New York: Har- 
per Bros., 1958. xvii, 302 pp. $4.50. 


“Project Revere,” which this the first 
full-length published report, was designed 
“map the pathways and search for regularities 
the process message diffusion communi- 
cation through human social organizations.” 
Paul Revere, message diffusion was simple 
process and its effects were measured the 
number Minute Men who gathered Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Today, the flow information 
from source audience complex and its effects 
are uncertain and difficult measure. The 
various media have overlapping coverage; 
members the potential audience tend select 
media and messages with which they agree; and 
the desired effects—such changes attitudes 
buying preferences—are often difficult de- 
fine and measure. 

Project Revere met these problems using 
only one rigidly-controlled source information, 
air-dropped leaflet that asked the finder 
three things: (1) fill out attached post- 
card questionnaire, (2) mail the project 
office, and (3) pass extra leaflets other 
members the community. The leaflets were 
dropped eight similar small towns pro- 
portions ranging from one-fourth thirty-two 
leaflets per inhabitant. addition studying 
the returned postcard questionnaires, the re- 
searchers interviewed sample each com- 
munity determine the speed diffusion and 
the channels through which took place. 

the first four Parts, Fleur and 
Larsen summarize the work Project 
portions which bave already been reported 
the literature, and describe the theoretical 
background this study. There theory draws 


mainly engineering concepts stemming from 
“information theory” and recent sociolog- 
ical research the functions interpersonal 
relationships mass communications. Especially 
impressive this section the careful way 
which the results pre-tests and pilot study 
were used planning the major, eight-com- 
experiment. 

Part begins with exposition the value 
mathematical models sociology, followed 
the development model relating the 
number leaflets per capita the proportion 
people community who know the mes- 
sage (or who show some other effect the 
leaflet, such mailing back the postcard). 
This reasoning then tested with the empirical 
data from Project Revere, the fit the model 
the data being the whole very good. 

Probably greatest interest most sociolo- 
gists Part which the process diffusion 
studied the individua! level. There are 
three independent variables—age, education, and 
size family—in addition the experimentally 
controlled stimulus intensity (number 
lets per capita). general, the 
between these individual and 
knowledge the message the stim- 
ulus intensity: age, sex, and family size had 
more effect knowledge and transmission 
the message low-intensity towns than 
towns where more were dropped. Another 
important component the total effect the 
accuracy with which the message was recalled 
the interviews. Those who learned the mes- 
sage from seeing leaflet, whether they picked 
themselves received from another 
person, were much more accurate than the 
relatively small group—10 per cent the total 
message-knowers—who learned through “oral 
diffusion.” 

Part consists two brief chapters. The 
first discusses technical questions validity and 
reliability, including some interesting findings 
the relative accuracy mail-back question- 
naires and personal interviews. The final chapter 
summarizes the principal findings the study 
and relates them the theoretical material pre- 
sented earlier. 

Fleur and Larsen consider their “central 
research challenge” the study the following 
hypothesis: “The effectiveness the mass com- 
municative act depends determinable ways 
the degree which the media are linked inter- 
personal networks and characteristics 
those networks” (p. 31). Although their dili- 
gence, technical competence, 
sophistication are impressive, the book 
whole fails meet this challenge. the one 
hand, much material included that does not 
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bear the networks interpersonal relation- 
ships. quarter the book devoted the de- 
velopment logarithmic equation relating 
stimulus intensity response the total-com- 
munity level. The authors assert that this equa- 
tion has guided their empirical research and that 
helps explain the rate message diffusion. 
But the only research that appears have been 
guided this equation that designed test 
its empirical adequacy, and the material inter- 
personal relationships does not appear have 
benefited from the mathematical model. 

the other hand, many relevant questions 
were not asked, either this book or, appar- 
ently, the other parts Project Revere. 
study can include all the variables that the re- 
searchers, let alone the critics, would like 
include. But surely study networks inter- 
personal relationships should describe the persons 
involved more than age, sex, and size 
family, Education, occupation, prestige, and 
position the formal and informal struc- 
tures the community are few the vari- 
ables that come mind; some these could 
easily have been included the interview 
schedule. Another significant omission, especially 
view the authors’ concern for the 
interaction, attitudinal and perceptual data. 
are told what the subjects knew the mes- 
sage, but not how they felt about the content 
the message the people with whom they 
interacted transmitting it. sum, the dis- 
tinctively social aspects human communica- 
tion are relatively neglected. Inclusion such 
variables replication this ingenious study 
would very likely lead further significant ad- 
vances our knowledge mass communica- 
tions. 

Hanan SELVIN 

University California, Berkeley 


Approaches the Study Politics. Edited 
University Press, 1958. xxx, 382 pp. price 

indicated. 


The twenty-two essays that appear this 
volume were commissioned the Department 
Political Science Northwestern University 
during recent seizure concern about the 
curriculum. Scholars from various universities 
were also invited participate conferences 
discuss the papers with their authors. This 
excellent idea owed much the continuing 
initiative Charles Hyneman. 

The appearance this symposium (which, 
unhappily, does not include the debates) indi- 
cates something very important about the 
present state academic departments polit- 
ical science this country. generally rec- 


ognized that academic departments eco- 
nomics have maintained working consensus 
about the scope their intellectual operations. 
putting systematic, descriptive theory the 
core their curriculum. Questions ethics and 
law, institutional detail and practical tech- 
nique have been devolved upon schools busi- 
ness left other parts the University. 
Departments political science have achieved 
such unity outlook and procedure. The 
central courses political theory continue 
reflect the diverse concern the teaching 
faculty with public law, philosophy, and history; 
broadly speaking, they have been inept dis- 
tinguishing among these frames reference 
with sufficient clarity and creativity provide 
theoretical models high calibre jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, science. 

The most drastic center innovation the 
twenties and thirties was Charles Merriam’s 
department the University Chicago. 
gave boost the systematic descriptive study 
the subject and this pattern spread, partial 
incorporation least, very widely. the same 
time the department members having more 
ditional interests intensified their resistance 
this threat their interpretation the field. 
result the implementation the scientific 
program has been retarded. Such program 
calls for implementation two directions: the 
improvement theoretical and the 
equipment investigators with appropriate 
skills data gathering and processing. The 
power struggle within many political science 
departments has been sufficiently intense re- 
tard the modification the curriculum per- 
mit graduate students acquire the compe- 
tances which are essential the realization 
the scientific vision. 

The result has been that while able scholars 
political science departments were struggling 
get ahead, neighboring academic departments 
have expanded rapidly into 
near-vacuum, especially departments carrying 
conventional labels such sociology, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, and econemics. The task 
giving scientific attention politics in- 
creasing extent performed outside departments 
carrying the tag “political science” “govern- 
ment.” more political scientists perceive the 
relative decline their role the usual range 
responses appears. The present one among the 
most “realistic” the sense that provides 
sample the perspectives current the pro- 
fession and few exemplifications what can 
expected from neighboring disciplines way 
providing theories and procedures which, 
blended with the tradition, can contribute the 
common cause advancing knowledge. 
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Given the setting sketched above intelli- 
gible why some political scientists devote them- 
selves this symposium the mission 
showing how philosophy and the history 
political theory can contribute the scientific 
study politics. Carl Friedrich calss atten- 
tion three philosophical positions which, 
believes, challenge the normative assumptions 
upon which much empirical work expressly 
implicitly based. Robert McCloskey 
especially original suggesting how the history 
American political theory, exemplified 
chiefly our institutions, can used demon- 
strate the basic characteristics “the American 
political mind.” Frederick Watkins draws 
adroit parallel between the role experimental 
psychology relation case studies, the 
one side, and the place behavioral research 
relation the history politics (including 
theory). Mulford Sibley states some propo- 
sitions Plato ways that can stimulate the 
imagination and perhaps guide the research 
students politics. Louis Hartz exemplifies his 
general contention that the structure ideas 
has creative impact upon the political process 
considering the factors that account for the 
weakness Marxism America. Each these 
articles—and some others this group—con- 
tains valuable proposals for the political sociolo- 
gist. 
Political scientists who are less committed 
“political theory” whole than the preceding 
scholars, and who are more narrowly focussed 
upon systematic description, are represented 
Richard Sayder and Charles Hagan. 
Snyder gives brief recapitulation “De- 
cision-Making Approach” and Charles Hagan 
deals with the “Group.” 

The papers from non-political scientists are 
well-calculated serve many valuable purposes. 
They will probably exercise substantial im- 
pact upon seminar reading graduate depart- 
ments. Charles Osgood gives masterly 
exposition learning theory preface 
his own specialized models relating communi- 
cation. Newcomb does equally dis- 
tinguished job communication theory. Angus 
Campbell puts the problem “identification” 
squarely the focus investigation. Harold 
Guetzkow writes superbly lucid, creative and 
critical introduction “small-group models.” 
The paper that will probably have the most im- 
mediate effect upon political scientists Scott 
Greer’s bold and fact-packed challenge the 
traditional interpretation what the city does 
people. Political scientists feel home with 
the urban context and are immediately capable 
using and adopting many the methods 
suitable its study. 

was happy thought invite Talcott Par- 


sons provide outline his “Theory 
Action.” Parsons rises the occasion sug- 
gesting some applications the study politics. 
Meagre these hints are they will use 
the task discovering equivalencies, defi- 
ciencies, and advantages such systematic 
theories the political and social process 
now exist. 

will not feasible much further 
than add word welcome the remain- 
ing non-political scientists: Marion Levy, Jr., 
Gordon Blackwell, Floyd Hunter, Peter 
Rossi. Sociologists who interest themselves 
intellectual and historical institutions will find 
many fascinating exhibits this collection. They 
will, for instance, compare the vision and tem- 
perateness most the political scientists 
with Lindsay Rogers. Hans Morgenthau, for 
example, presents plausible, debatable, solu- 
tion the curricular problem political science 
suggesting that rest three cornerstones: 
political sociology, political theory, and political 
institutions. The sociologist who reads Rogers 
will have better understanding the factors 
that explain why many valuable advances 
political science have been made outside the 
framework the departments conventionally 
entrusted with this responsibility. am, 
course, sure that sociologist would nar- 
rowly identified with the interests his own 
conventional label that would take pleasure 
our handicaps. 

Yale University 


The Society. JoHN KENNETH 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1958. xii, 368 pp. $5.00. 

his latest book, Galbraith employs great 
advantage the abilities exhibited his earlier 
works, principally American Capitalism and 
Economics and the Art Controversy: wide- 
ranging intelligence, lucid and pleasantly mor- 
dant style, and, above all, keen eye for un- 
analyzed assumptions. Galbraith’s targets are 
now more central than the ones previously en- 
countered and the fire aimed them more 
concentrated and heavier caliber. His con- 
cern not only with the central problem 
its preconditions and con- 
sequences—but the social and cultural context 
within which this generated. For these 
reasons, Galbraith’s new book much more 
far-reaching and more exciting than his earlier 
works. 

The Affluent Society’s most general theme 
the not-unfamiliar one that our theories have 
failed keep pace with our practices. Custom- 
arily this theme has been treated terms 
some naive conception “cultural lag.” 


| 

| 
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braith, however, more systematic and more 
penetrating his assessment old assumptions 
the light new conditions: the Malthu- 
sian society the Industrial Revolution shaped 
the perspectives classical economics, 
affluent, anti-Malthusian society—that is, one 
where resources (goods) press population— 
requires new set postulates. how new 
and varied become the problems must pon- 
der,” writes Galbraith (p. 160), “when break 
the nexus with the work Ricardo and face 
the economics affluence the world which 
live. easy see why the conventional 
wisdom resists stoutly such change. 
far, far better thing have firm anchor 
nonsense than put out the troubled seas 
thought.” 

The axiomatic importance productivity 
one the legacies from the era Malthus and 
Ricardo which Galbraith calls into question. 
finds our concern with fundamental and 
the same time uneven and inconsistent. More- 
over, finds basic conflict with our 
surplus economy wherein (in what might 
called modern version Say’s Law) produc- 
tion made create its own demand through 
the agency salesmanship. Galbraith contrasts 
our artificially stimulated consumer demand 
with economic theory which formally ad- 
heres the doctrine that wants are indigenous, 
equal, and unlimited. These theoretical issues 
are woven together with discussions host 
practical matters: income inequality, eco- 
nomic stability, inflation, taxes, national security, 
etc. One the author’s principal contentions 
that the pursuit goods produced and marketed 
the private sector the economy (e.g. cars) 
has meant massive neglect services pro- 
duced the public sector (e.g. education). Once 
again, this not new argument but Galbraith’s 
cogency. His treatment the more compelling 
both theory and history, how got ourselves 
into this contretemps and what keeps there. 
even offers some suggestions how 
might get out it. 

Galbraith’s not, course, the first revolt 
economics has seen since Adam Smith smote 
the Mercantilists and established the new veri- 
ties. The reader could, however, come away 
with that impression, dashingly does Gal- 
braith carry off his critique earlier stages 
economic thinking. His exposure the pre- 
sumed deficiencies “the conventional wisdom” 
economics probably better calculated 
endear him non-economists than his fellow 
professionals. Yet The Society nei- 
ther debunking academic economics the 
name socialism common sense, nor 


institutionalist attack old-fogey theorizers. 
Nor merely garland happily contrived 
epigrams, popular primer economics pre- 
sented the modern idiom—richer, smoother, 
definitely milder. Finally, not another exer- 
cise that now tiresome genre, the awestruck 
celebration the American success wherein 
Marx cunningly refuted the appearance 
the middle classes and the new, chastened 
corporation. Rather, this book knowledge- 
able, carefully reasoned, ard highly sophisticated 
critique central problems economic theory 
and social life. 
his frontal attack the key assumptions 


and problems economics, Galbraith finds him- 


self carried right out that well-tilled domain 


into the rude frontierlands sociology. 


confronted with the question: “What ends 
people seek and what are the consequences 
their doing so?” This sort query can prove 
very exasperating for economists who, assuming 
efficiency the use resources standard 
for evaluation, are accustomed dealing with 


quantifiable problems relatively precise 


fashion. Sociologists are more likely (though 
increasingly less so) have adjusted themselves 
such woolly inquiries and should welcome 
book which, implication, attests the 
potential significance their discipline. 

The Society is, however, excellent 
piece evidence for the contention that the 
most seminal books American society are not 
written professional sociologists. From Veb- 
len our own era, natives who come originally 
least from another -part the forest seem 
have discovered the best water holes. Just 
why this should the case question oc- 
casion some somber thoughts among us. 

OLMSTED 


Smith College 


The Changing Population the United States. 
TAEUBER and IRENE TAEUBER. 
Census Monograph Series. New York: John 
Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. London: Chapman 
Hall, Ltd. xi, 357 pp. $7.75. 


many countries students population are 
still bedeviled the lack accurate and re- 
liable demographic source materials. Only 
advanced industrial nations are population sta- 
tistics relatively adequate although major defi- 
ciencies and important lacunae still persist 
the primary demographic sources all nations, 
even the most advanced, Despite the remaining 
limitations, demographers modern countries 
now also face the opposite problem: decennial 
censuses and continuous records vital sta- 
tistics furnish more data than can conveni- 
ently analyzed and interpreted. 


| 
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the United States, the Bureau the Cen- 
sus has long recognized the need for thorough 
analysis and evaluation its statistical compi- 
lations. During the 19th century the census 
volumes often included textual evaluations and 
comments. Since 1900 the expansion the 
scope census activities has made increas- 
ingly desirable supplement the summary 
statistical tabulations the census volumes with 
special studies and whole series monographs, 
published separately. Each census monograph 
usually provides intensive analysis par- 
ticular subject area. Although they greatly en- 
hance our understanding various demographic 
phenomena, the separate monographs not 
add adequate view the total picture. 
From time time, therefore, attempt has 
been made take stock and present overall 
the changes which have occurred the 
American population. 1909 the Census Bu- 
reau published William Rossiter’s Century 
Population Growth the United States, 
The present volume carries the story 
forward another fifty years. 

the preface the Taeubers state that their 
study “is more modest than its predecessors” 
but the contents the volume belie their 
modesty. This book brings together summary 
outline vast body data about the changes 
which have taken place the population 
the United States during 160 years. The authors 
have organized their materials four parts. 
The six chapters Part analyze the numerical 
growth and the residential distribution the 
American people. They include discussions 
immigration and internal migration well 
changes age and sex composition. Part 
deals with the social characteristics the pop- 
ulation; one chapter each devoted marital 
status, households and families, education, eco- 
nomic activities, and income. Part III treats 
natural increase, consisting one chapter 
fertility and one mortality. Part IV, entitled 
Conclusions, contains chapter which attempts 
trace some the interrelations between 
natural increase, immigration, and spatial distri- 
bution patterns. The final chapter deals with 
the future, briefly outlining the changes size 
and structure the American population which 
now seem prospect for the next twenty years. 

Throughout, the authors have brought bear 
their truly sovereign command the materials 
which their long experience and prominence 
the field has afforded them. The book well 
written and will prove invaluable students 
and other readers who wish familiarize them- 
selves with population developments 
United States. Yet the sociologist interested 
population phenomena the book somewhat 
disappointing. Although the authors have aimed 
“an overall view the changing American 


population,” they have failed provide gen- 
eral analytical framework for their conclusions 
and interpretations. 

overall picture one the world’s ma- 
jor populations should not narrowly topical. 
The demographic history the United States 
integral part the dramatic birth 
nation new continent and the transi- 
tion this nation from simple agricultural 
highly complex urban-industrial social struc- 
ture. terms demographic theory repre- 
sents instructive case population passing 
through the various phases the demographic 
cycle. The several stages this process could 
have been brought out much bolder relief 
tracing demographic developments explicitly 
—however briefly—against the colorful eco- 
nomic and historical background. The Taeubers’ 
story meticulous chronicle what has hap- 
pened the population this nation since its 
inception but they have carefully refrained from 
committing themselves any general causal 
interpretation. Perhaps this wholly appro- 
priate the format census monograph but 
this reviewer cannot help feeling that ex- 
plicit theoretical framework would have added 
considerable historical depth and sociological 
perspective the demographic tale. 

Kurt 

Brown University 


Abortion the United States. Edited Mary 
STEICHEN CALDERONE. Conference Spon- 
sored the Planned Parenthood Federation 
New York: Harper Bros., 
Paul Hoeber Inc., 1958. vii, 224 pp. $5.50. 


Pregnancy, Birth and Abortion. 
GEBHARD, WARDELL Pomeroy, 
York: Harper Bros., Paul Hoeber, Inc., 
1958. xiii, 282 pp. $6.00. 


The editing the 1955 conference abor- 
tion, sponsored the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration America, has been superbly executed 
the medical director the Federation 
report which makes fascinating reading. The ob- 
jective the conference was survey the prob- 
lem illegal abortion from medical, legal, 
psychological, and sociological points view, 
combination which often. produced stimulat- 
ing exchanges opinion. Most the partici- 
pants were medical doctors the fields 
public health, psychiatry, obstetrics, and gyne- 
cology. The consensus was that abortion any 
form unfortunate and, best, the lesser 
two evils. constitutes major social problem 
contemporary America. Indirect and frag- 
mentary evidence suggests current estimate 
for the United States possibly low two 
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hundred thousand year high six times 
this number. 

The only reliable evidence incidence relates 
therapeutic abortions performed hospitals, 
which regarded insignificant comparison 
the number illegally induced. analysis 
New York City hospital series therapeutic 
abortions reveals sharp increase the use 
mental illness (mainly psychoneurosis) med- 
ical rationale for abortion. Partly this reflects the 
increasing legitimacy psychiatry and partly 
that physical medicine has advanced that 
abortions are rarely legal terms being re- 
quired save the mother’s life. threat 
suicide may more effective. One implication 
this that “legal” abortions are more ac- 
cessible persons who can afford psychiatrist. 

The sociologists’ main contribution this 
symposium was inject much-needed sense 
cultural relativism into the discussion with 
reports the practice and function abortion 
other societies. Clarence Senior summarized 
primitive societies well his own Puerto 
Rico, while Irene Taeuber described the social 
background abortion and its demographic 
consequences Japan. 

The state laws abortion summary 
which appended along with birth control 
laws) are clearly unenforceable and have the 
effect promoting the practice illegal abor- 
tion; the chances modifying state laws are 
remote. The conference closed this note 
with number recommendations reflecting 
the idea that the best long-run hope educate 
people about the techniques preventing con- 
ception within philosophy responsible 
parenthood. 

Pregnancy, Birth and Abortion turn 
empirical study, the impetus for which can 
partly attributed Kinsey’s participation 
the conference reported above. Three the 
authors were co-authors the two famous 
Kinsey reports sexual behavior. The main 
contribution this latest report from the In- 
stitute for Sex Research considered the 
presentation factual information large 
scale “conceptions among unmarried females 
and the prevalence induced illegal abortion 
among both married and unmarried females 
this country.” And statistical point estimations 
are abundant: per cent incidence pre- 
marital conceptions age for all women, 
ranging from per cent incidence 
among women who ultimately marry depending 
upon age marriage, and approximately 
per cent premarital conceptions terminating 
induced abortion. Comparable and additional 
estimates are presented for married women, 
previously married women, Negro women, and 
women prison. The statistical analyses are 


rule carefully designed and include syste- 
matic control the age factor. The main soci- 
ological variables analyzed are education 
degree religious devoutness among Protes- 
tants, the only religious grouping sufficient 
size permit subdivision. Birth-cohort analyses 
are included attempt measure time 
trends rates pre-marital conceptions, abor- 
tions, and the like. Data are also presented 
the costs abortion, procedures, and conse- 
quences. The book concludes with surveys 
abortion problems other countries and bib- 
liography particular value the subject 
abortion. 

Regrettably, otherwise important contribu- 
tion compromised seriously the nature 
the sampling procedures. With some minor ex- 
clusions, the data are derived from the same 
collection interviews obtained the study 
the sexual behavior the female. the 
authors’ credit, the now well-publicized biases 
the sample are clearly enumerated and the 
group and volunteer nature the sample re- 
emphasized. Considering the type information 
sought initially, this may have been unavoidable. 
But now are offered publication based 
the same data, which suggests statistical values 
demographic significance. And other volumes 
from the same data are promised for future 
publication. Despite the authors’ disclaimers 
about the sample, their wishful thinking oc- 
casionally gets the better them and they 
obviously find difficult resist making claims 
for some representativeness. Thus, the educa- 
tional bias revealed the fact that per cent 
the sample had been college gradually 
converted statement that “our white non- 
prison females when taken unit correspond 
the socio-economically upper per cent 
the population,” and, page later, “edu- 
cational level, our measure socio-economic 
status, permits extend our findings 
considerable segment the urban white 
population.” This “segment” located 
Christopher Tietze (in the role statistical 
consultant) the urban white census popula- 
tions 1940 and 1950 analysis published 
also, with some changes, appendix the 
volume edited Calderone. number com- 
parisons reveal biases the expected direction. 
Given the nature the original non-probability, 
volunteer sample, difficult comprehend 
the logical implication that the correspondence 
few sample values with those some larger 
population increases confidence the relia- 
bility the incidence estimates presented. 

Although this work does provide data 
subject which obviously difficult investigate 
through normal probability sampling, would 
refreshing read the next volume the 
unelaborated observation, made Tietze and 
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others, that strict statistical sense, these 
histories represent only themselves. 
Princeton University 


Drug Addiction: Physiological, Psychological, 
BEL. New York: Random House, 1958. 126 pp. 
$.95, paper. 

This book purports integrated pres- 
entation all aspects the drug problem. 
Actually less than that. The author was 
medical officer the Public Health Service 
Hospital Lexington during 1946 and 1947 but 
does not claim the book based upon observa- 
tions made there but rather that derived 
from “critical and interpretive survey the 
literature.” 

The author’s theory addiction woven 
into the text many places and follows con- 
ventional psychiatric lines. Addiction said 
based upon the adjustive value the 
euphoria produced drugs certain person- 
ality types. contrast others who hold 
this kind theory, Dr. Ausubel relatively 
tolerant other kinds theories but some- 
times does not state them correctly. also 
pays more than the usual amount attention 
cultural and sociological influences. 

view the author’s emphasis upon eu- 
interesting inquire how knows that drugs 
have this effect since says that addicts com- 
monly deny and claim they use drugs only 
feel normal. Ausubel rejects the addict’s 
testimony, but who else can tell how drugs 
make addict feel? Another inconsistency 
presented the almost rhapsodic descrip- 
tion the effects marihuana. The euphoria 
produced this drug seems exceed greatly 
that produced heroin morphine. Accord- 
ing the author’s own theory should there- 
fore more habit forming than the opiates, 
but not. 

The most serious weaknesses the book spring 
from the author’s unfamiliarity with criminal 
law administration and with enforcement prac- 
tices this country and abroad. few pages 
are devoted opium problems China but 
there are only few sentences about the much 
more important matter European practices. 
Ausubel states simply that addiction never be- 
came serious problem Europe “for reasons 
difficult ascertain” and that European drug 
laws are strictly enforced. equates “legali- 
zation” addiction with “allowing everyone 
free access the drug.” Actually one ad- 
vocates this. Addiction Britain 
and many other countries, but ridiculous 
suppose that this means universal free access 
drugs these countries. The author deplores 


the fact that addicts this country are treated 
criminals and locked jails. proposes 
remedy this locking them hospitals 
for compulsory cures instead. His suggestions 
for reform, the final chapter, turn out 
all the old familiar bromides. 
LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Patterns Criminal Homicide. 
Pennsylvania Press, 1958. xiv, 413 pp. $8.00. 


The significance criminology proceeds far 
beyond its own restricted area and has implica- 
tions for sociological research general. Crim- 
inology has benefited because its access re- 
sources not always readily available other 
sociologists and because the fruitful associa- 
tions which criminologically interested sociolo- 
gists have developed over the course many 
years with practitioners penology. 

These salutary advances, however, have not 
freed criminology from many serious theoret- 
ical and research disabilities, notably the lack 
strong theoretical foundation geared 
wider sociological perspectives. Indeed, despite 
many the natural advantages from which 
criminology has benefited, there have been long 
barren stretches its development when re- 
garded itself primarily auxiliary science. 
From this dependent position, tended move 
one two directions—either towards type 
barren eclecticism towards naive and raw 
empiricism. There have been two significant 
trends since the 1920s: the first these the 
emphasis upon straightforward factual surveys 
various types criminal and delinquent pop- 
ulations—of which any one the Gluecks’ 
studies may taken conspicious ex- 
the second the encouraging 
retical studies, exemplified Albert 
Cohen’s recent stimulating study the de- 
linquent subculture urban areas. Wolf- 
gang’s work seems fit squarely the tradi- 
tion the neo-positivist type quantitative 
study. such, model precise and pains- 
taking statistical analysis sociological data 
relating the incidence criminal homicide. 
Among the principal merits such work 
the effort indicate the vast lacunae our 
research single question. The author has 
succeeded admirably and with commendable pre- 
cision delineating these unknown areas. 

For his sample, the author has employed 588 
cases criminal homicide that occurred 
Philadelphia between January 1948, and 
December 31, 1952. Recognizing the variation 
the jurisdictional identification such 
cases, the research employs police records 
preference coroners’ reports, court records, 
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and prison commitments means estab- 
lishing operational category for the deter- 
mination homicide cases. Falling within this 
classification are first and second degree mur- 
ders and cases manslaughter, both voluntary 
and involuntary. the effort locate statisti- 
cal regularities, associations, and differentials 
among the 588 victims and 621 offenders in- 
volved, the research analyzes enormous range 
data, including race, sex, and age differences, 
methods and weapons, seasonal and temporal 
patterns, spatial patterns, alcohol and homicide, 
degree violence, motives, interpersonal re- 
lations between victim and offender, felony 
murders, victim-precipitated homicide, unsolved 


homicide, the tempo legal procedures, court 


dispositions, and insanity. This should suffice 
give some indication the scope and range 
the study. 

Although some questions may raised con- 
cerning the author’s complete reliance upon chi- 
square tests significance determine 
ations numerous attributes victims and 
offenders” (p. 318), the methodology appears 
relatively adequate for the purposes this 


particular type study. Commendable the 


effort the author review some the out- 
standing research and survey materials crim- 
inal homicide this country relation the 
data discloses. What seriously ques- 
tioned, however, the pertinence some 
this research the kind data presents. 

One cannot help but reminded this 
juncture Durkheim’s classic study suicide 
where similar precision statistical delineation 
attempted but where the statistical patterns 
are made integral part comprehensive 
theoretical point view. Perhaps this too 
much expect this stage the attempt 
comprehend problem about which little 
really known. Without such theoretical 
framework, however, much the value such 
prodigious effort this work represents may 
seriously dissipated. Despite the highly sug- 
gestive nature some the associations re- 
vealed, research this type may often resolve 
itself into series tabulations. The 
reviewer makes this statement mindful the 
significance accurate statistical distinctions 
and associations, and with considerable respect 
for the backbreaking job such study entails. 
The author undoubtedly correct when 
says: “No previous study known the author 
has analyzed criminal homicide with the detail 
and precision the present research.” this, 
the reviewer heartily concurs. 

Emerging from the study, however, are some 
highly and provocative suggestions. 
Principal among such implications the possi- 
bility that there may exist within the broader 


community culture distinctive subculture 
violence which “quick resort physical ag- 
gression socially approved and expected con- 
comitant certain stimuli.” (p. 329) The high 
incidence homicide among Negroes, according 
the author, suggests that such cultural pat- 
tern may concentrated among certain de- 
pressed segments the Negro population, 
concept advanced some years before Dollard 
and Davis their studies class differentials 
among Negro youth. this point that 
hypothetical structure would welcome indi- 
cating the characteristic functional strain the 
Negro family structure which might account 
not only for violence but for that kind vio- 
lence which culminates homicide. 


The fact that large percentages Negroes 


fall within our lowest occupational strata may 


account for the high male Negro homicide rates 


observed, suggesting association between de- 
pressed socioeconomic levels and homicide 
rather than with particular Negro subculture 
per se. recognition this, the author finds 
significant difference the white and Negro 
male rates among offenders when the factor 
occupational status taken into consideration, 
although the method for the establishment 
this fact requires considerably more refinement 
than produced this study. Nevertheless, 
suggested the author that biological explan- 
ation this significant race differential should 
not excluded from further study (p. 330). 

Significant facts concerning the high percent- 
ages offenders with previous arrests for ag- 
gravated assaults, the association between alco- 
hol, week-end slayings and the payment wages 
Friday, and the decrease homicide due 
improved communications and medical tech- 
nology offer great many pragmatic considera- 
tions which might prove extremely beneficial 
public authorities. 

Facts themselves, however, are strangely 
mute and have little relevance except rela- 
tion series carefully stipulated and pre- 
cisely formulated hypothetical questions raised 
prior the research itself. this way that 
the noteworthy objective stated some years ago 
Thorsten Sellin his Culture Conflict and 
Crime (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1938) might most effectively ac- 
complished: “Ultimately science must able 
state that person with certain personality 
elements certain configuration happens 
placed certain typical life situation, 
will probably react certain manner, whether 
the law punishes this response crime 
tolerates unimportant.” 

BLocH 


Brooklyn College 
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Poland: Its People, Society, Its Culture. 
Haven: HRAF Press, 1958. 471 pp. Distrib- 
uted Taplinger Publishing Co., 119 
St., N.Y. 19. $7.50. 

Competent studies the countries under 
Russian domination are great demand because 
they are the focus interest most contem- 
porary socio-political discussions. sense 
these countries serve the ground for gauging 
the chances communist expansion, for testing 
the vitality Western ideas, and for observing 
the emergence new forms social organi- 
zation. Therefore, this book Poland wel- 
come contribution. provides the best and 
most up-to-date information available the 
current situation Poland and clear guide 
the perplexities Polish life. 

The book the first series entitled “Sur- 
vey World Cultures” which being edited 
Thomas Fitzsimmons. published under 
the auspices the Human Relations Area 
Files, non-profit research organization spon- 
sored and supported sixteen American 
universities. The contributing authors for this 
volume are: Robert Feldman, John Fiske, 
Peter Malof, Florence Nierman, Otto 
Reischer, and Egon Tausch. number 
other persons were commissioned furnish ex- 
cerpts and translations and several Polish in- 
formants were consulted. Unpublished research 
studies and materials collected Dr. Alicja 
Iwanska and Professor Sula Benet were utilized 
addition standard sources. Clifford Bar- 
nett has succeeded unifying all the contri- 
butions and has achieved well-integrated and 
highly readable document. 

Omitting iittle that historically and sociolog- 
ically important, the book gives compact pic- 
ture Polish culture, the major social 
institutions and organizations Polish society, 
and describes the dominant attitudes and values 
the Polish people. There are excellent chap- 
ters the family, religion, the structure and 
function government, art and literary ex- 
pressions, and economic development. Chapters 
that analyze social organization, values and 
attitudes, and the dynamics political behavior 
are special interest sociologists. These 
chapters contain the key understanding 
past developments and current events 
Poland. 

The great problem facing Poland today the 
fact that the dominant values and cultural ideals 
the Polish people run counter the require- 
ments modern industrial state. The average 
Pole places the highest value upon his individual 
assertions difference. The irrepressable indi- 
vidualism Poles creates barrier planned 
enterprise and the acceptance authority. 
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Poles are unwilling submerge themselves 
any group unless becomes clearly necessary 
for national individual survival. 

“The Pole’s obsession with personal auton- 
omy and integrity fragments loyalties and 
interests that few existing institutions values 
contribute working out the problem 
modern state. There unity language, religion, 
national consciousness, patriotism, but little 
else. Within the society there little concerted 
and effective action the part groups 
individuals for anything not directly related 
the defense welfare Poland” (p. 401). 
the absence perceived threat which would 
vall for heroism and self-sacrifice, Polish society 
tends fragmented and there general 
unwillingness work together. result, the 
present government “failing eliminate frac- 
tionalism and separatist tendencies within its 
mass organizations has been able accomplish 
little its effort create regimented society, 
responsive the political and economic needs 
the state” (p. 373). 

The information specific topics provided 
this survey Poland detailed and accurate. 
excellent reference book. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


Soziale Schichtung und Sozialer Wandel Einer 
Industriegemeinde: Eine Unter- 
suchung der Stadt Euskirchen. RENATE 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1958. ix, 281 pp. 23. 

Euskirchen, small industrial city about 
18,000 inhabitants the lower Rhine Valley not 
far from Cologne, received its city charter 
1302. celebration its 650th anniversary the 
city not only commissioned two-volume history 
but also requested the UNESCO Institute for 
Social Sciences Cologne undertake em- 
pirical study the contemporary community. 
Given completely free hand the city, the 
Institute decided forego the conventional type 
broadly descriptive community study. In- 
stead, the investigation was focused the class 
structure the city and its changes since the 
beginning the 19th century. The research was 
directed Dr. Renate Mayntz, the author 
this report, who now teaches sociology the 
Free University Berlin. 

Data were gathered three different ways: 
(1) special retabulation the 1950 census 
schedules was made; (2) other statistical ma- 
terials were collected from variety local 
sources, especially from marriage licenses, elec- 
tion reports, city directories, membership lists, 
etc.; (3) the bulk the data, however, was 
derived from interview surveys undertaken 
1955. Intensive informal interviews with 
selected key persons were followed and supple- 
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mented lengthy formal interview with 
random sample 864 inhabitants, derived from 
the city’s voting lists which contain the names 
all residents over years age. 

The data have been analyzed with consum- 
mate care and the findings are presented 
skillful, sophisticated manner. The first two 
chapters are descriptive. They provide over- 
view the city’s population and ecology and 
trace the changes the community’s occupa- 
tional structure over the last 150 years. From 
very small agricultural market town, Euskir- 
chen was gradually transformed into modern 
industrial city. Its factories, largely textile 
plants, are medium-size, locally owned, and 
operated under owner-management. The city 
continues serve regional trading center 
and county (Kreis) seat. The population 
per cent Catholic. About per cent are 
refugees and expellees who have been absorbed 
fairly successfully into the local population. 

The analysis social stratification, which 
arsenal subjective and objective methods. 
The respondents were asked describe the 
city’s class structure their own words, 
rank selected occupations accordance with 
their own class schema, and identify their 
own class position. addition, the author 
analyzed the various occupation groups accord- 
ing income, possessions, age marriage, 
family size, home ownership, and other varia- 
bles. The upshot picture multi-dimen- 
sional hierarchy occupational 
groups. The dividing lines appear fairly clearcut 
the top and the bottom but they are rather 
blurred and overlapping the middle. The line 
between unskilled and skilled manual workers 
appears about important that which 
divides skilled blue collar workers from the 
lower white collar groups. 

The discussion occupational mobility 
based primarily upon the analysis marriage 
certificates dating back the 1830s. The his- 
torical comparisons show continuous decrease 
occupational inheritance from father son. 
Group differences the amount intergenera- 
tional mobility have not disappeared, however. 
Mobility into and out the top and bottom 
groups still significantly smaller than the inter- 
change between the intermediate groups. The 
overall increase mobility has been paralleled 
increase intermarriage between different 
occupational groups, although barriers still per- 
sist. In-group marriages are especially frequent 
among the top occupational groups. would 
expected, membership voluntary organi- 
zations and informal socia! associations are also 
clearly related occupational position, yet there 
considerable contact across the lines between 
adjoining groups. Dividing lines are recogniz- 
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able but they are blurred and fluid, rather than 
categorical. 

The final chapter deals limited way with 
some aspects the power structure, again 
historical perspective. Prior World War 
the composition the City Council was quite 
homogeneous; was dominated manufac- 
turers and other upper class individuals. There- 
after, the upper class largely withdrew from 
active political leadership; the Council now 
composed primarily middle class persons. 
Manual workers are represented, but not 
proportion their numbers the total popu- 
lation. This development again underscores the 
multi-dimensionality the contemporary strat- 
ification system. 

The author concludes that the social structure 
Euskirchen differs some extent from the 
typical model modern industrial society. The 
picture presented seems fit quite well with 
the nationwide findings about German stratifi- 
cation and mobility recently reported Jano- 
witz. Moreover, the findings appear very familiar 
the American reader. Throughout, had the 
impression that there little difference between 
the class structure this German community 
and that many American town similar 
size. part this may due the increasing 
approximation between the German and the 
American stratification systems; part 
probably artifact the level abstraction 
which submerges the cultural differences between 
German and American society. This criti- 
cism the study, however, which represents 
excellent example theoretically informed and 
methodologically sound research. 


Brown University 


Serbian Village. MARTIN HALPERN. 
PERN. New York: Columbia University Press, 
xxii, 325 pp. $6.00. 


The Moral Basis Backward Society. 
BANFIELD. With the assistance 
BANFIELD. Glencoe, Free 
Press; Research Center Economic Devel- 
opment and Cultural Change, 
Chicago, 1958. 204 pp. $4.00. 


One may reasonably question why the grow- 
ing number small community studies. Perhaps, 
part, such studies are reaction formation 
against statistic-gathering surveys which are 
almost ends-unto-themselves. 
mechanism and five-figure budgets seemingly re- 
quired for urban research have caused many 
scurry for the hills. Conrad Arensberg, 
his introduction Halpern’s work, notes the 
small community the stronghold the lone- 
wolf researcher. Other reasons can suggested. 
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The work applied social scientists under- 
developed areas has revealed many lacunae 
our body knowledge. These gaps may 
filled through concerted community investiga- 
tions. Further, study small communities 
affords researchers opportunities for integrating 
theories both anthropology and sociology. 

The studies here presented are excellent ex- 
amples valuable contributions which can 
made the field the comparative community. 
The foci these works differed; hence, different 
views emerge. Yet patterns peasant society 
are overwhelmingly similar and each study acts 
building block for construction theory 

Halpern’s study holds fast ethnological tra- 
dition obtaining complete record life 
Orasac, village the Sumadija Region south 
Belgrade. Employing techniques far too often 
ignored ahistorical anti-historical sociol- 
ogists, Halpern places the village its historical 
and geographic setting. The village had been 
chosen the site United Nations commu- 
nity development project. His study was at- 
tempt record the culture before concerted 
efforts for planned change had taken place. The 
“independent road socialism” followed the 
Tito regime since World War has had some 
influence village culture. Changes have been 
greatest ideology the local schools and the 
influence purchasing cooperatives agricul- 
tural economics. However, Communism has had 
but superficial impact the life the village 
whole. Collectivization and forced quotas 
have been abandoned; land remains small 
tracts farmed individually held the 
ruga (extended family). marked contrast 
nuclear family patterns South Italy described 
Banfield, the zadruga enforces tradition 
mutual help and interdependence. Ties clan 
and blood brotherhood remain strong, patriarchal 
authority far from extinct, and tra- 
ditions give way but slowly rising individu- 

Halpera indicates strong communal feelings 
are Orasac, citing such evidence 
village vocal references “my villager” 
and use nicknames. Indications this nature 
are not proof community for 
the makes reference his paesani, 
uses sopranomi (nicknames) and expresses feel- 
ings campanilismo. Italy, however, this 
serves indicate only that the peasant’s hori- 
zon co-terminus with his village and dis- 
trusts his fellow villagers little less than 
distrusts outsiders. many ways the Serbian 
peasant different—he loves the soil works; 
the Italian, best, ruefully accepts his lot. 
Stratification Halpern’s community stands 
marked the social system Italian 
villages. The earlier breakdown feudalism and 
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less prestigeful position the craftsman 
Serbia contribute greater homogeneity than 
that exhibited South Italy. Halpern’s use 
autobiographies, school children’s essays, and 
excellent illustrative material affords the reader 
well-rounded picture Serbian village life. 

different type village emerges Ban- 
field’s study. “Montegrano,” Lucanian village 
lies deep the heartland miseria, the 
melancholia lamentation which seethes the 
social and economic deprivation that South 
Italy. Poverty, ignorance, and the overwhelming 
calamity-death orientation the peasant form 
the backdrop against which Banfield pursues 
answers some basic problems. One general 
question dominates and sets the theme: 
accounts for the political incapacity the 
village?” The study explores depth the in- 
ability and unwillingness villagers or- 
ganize communal efforts move from dead- 
center. 

Banfield explores traditional answers this 
question and finds them insufficient their ex- 
planation. His quest leads him investigate 
the village’s economy, its system social strat- 
ification, and its ethos. Poverty acts crush- 
ing weight the peasant and the inequities 
evident the quasi-feudal pattern stratifica- 
tion serve capstone the pyramid an- 
tagonism that constitutes life the village. Yet, 
Banfield notes that these factors alone not 
account for the lack political 
hypothesizes that his villager acts 
“amoral familist,” that is, one whose behavior 
seems follow this rule: “maximize the ma- 
terial, short-run advantage the nuclear fam- 
ily; assume that all others will likewise.” 
From this “rule” follow seventeen derivative 
hypotheses. Strong support for the hypotheses 
found the data presented and the works 
such independent researchers Pitkin, Mc- 
Donald, and Cappannari and Moss. 

Banfield careful note that his village 
“typical” South Italy only certain respects. 
Though regional diversification prevents sweep- 
ing generalizations, the author has gone long 
way providing sound theoretical structure 
explain the problems South Italy. Use 
T.A.T. materials provides sharp insights into 
the ethos peasantry. Concentration family 
the unit social organization obscures other 
patterns but necessary approach this 
context. Cappannari and Moss have noted 
elsewhere: “The family Italy’s greatest 
strength and greatest weakness. Because the 
family Italian culture has survived wars, inva- 
sions, and governmental crises. But because 
the family, strictures are placed participa- 
tion voluntary associations communal 
affairs.” 

Each these volumes its own way provides 
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new insights into contemporary peasant socie- 
ties. They are important contributions 
growing body theory which will help clarify 
rural-urban distinctions. They are the kinds 
books this reviewer wishes had written. 
Moss 
Wayne State University 


University Bombay 
Publications, Sociology Series, No. Bom- 
bay: University Bombay, 1957. 157 pp. 
Rs. 16.50. 


Delhi: Study Urban Sociology. 
University Bombay Publi- 
cations, Sociology Series, No. Bombay: 
University Bombay, 1957. 235 pp. Rs. 
21.50. 


India, where the urban population 60- 
odd million (1951) may expected rise 
perhaps over three-fold thirty-year period, 
the impacts and problems city life and 
growth reach staggering proportions. Studies— 
such the two under review—which contribute 
understanding the phenomenon and 
its ultimate control are therefore great in- 
terest. 

agree with Redfield, quoted the dust- 
jacket the Bopegamage volume, that “read 
simply contribution our understanding 
the material conditions human life 
said for the other volume. 

Both works were originally prepared 
Ph.D. theses, and are based somewhat limited 
field work (eight months for Bopegamage, and 
sixteen months for Venkatarayappa). 
carry subtitles which are somewhat more preten- 
tious than justified the studies, since they 
deal mainly with the gross features human 
occupancy the respective cities. They describe 
rather general terms, and with maps and il- 
lustrations, the history, development, function, 
appearance, and quality the main zones 
cities. limited amount field-interveiw 
materal and census data correlated with the 
area descriptions. Only discussing certain 
aspects such housing the authors delve 
into the more specific details occupancy 
patterns; interactions between institutions and 
groups are largely glossed over. consequence 
both works might fit well into the field 
urban geography city planning sociology. 

The surveys suffer gravely from the absence 
detailed field work wide scope among 
different groups the population and covering 
many aspects their social and economic 


conditions. Much their insight rests therefore 


upon personal observation and courageous gen- 


Both 


eralization from few existing studies. part, 
this general deficiency Indian sociology 
being remedied the completion series 
social studies cities under the impetus 
the Planning Commission’s research program. 
The first this group, Poona: Resurvey, 
provides interesting with 
earlier survey Poona, and basis for weighing 
both the strengths and weaknesses the eco- 
nomic-sociological sample survey approach. But 
comparison the two types studies re- 
veals that the works under review, there 
specificity dealing with different areas, and 
general understanding the distribution 
activities space, which lacking the 
broader studies. This understanding greatly 
need further elaboration for successful 
analysis Indian urban problems. 

Both authors exhibit nice sense social 
purpose and responsibility directing their 
thinking toward overhauling and renewing the 
urban environment—without allowing ob- 
jective overwhelm their research. Bope- 
gamage particular attempts outline pro- 
gram for the redevelopment Delhi, and his 
capacity deal with his survey broader and 
surer strokes than Venkatarayappa may perhaps 
justify the boldness this effort. Having myself 
studied the problems replanning Delhi, 
however, find the proposals naive and 
dreamlike quality—as illustrated the sug- 
gestion reduce the population Old Delhi 
from 900,000 150,000. There room India 
for more developed division labor, and for 
great improvement both analysis and ac- 
tion; doubtful that one person can excel 
both. 

Both works are rendered somewhat difficult 
for the Western reader the absence de- 
tailed street maps tie with the text refer- 


Harris 
University Pennsylvania 


Urban Society: College Textbook Urban 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 591 pp. $6.50. 


Urban Society intended for use either 
one semester two semester course. The 
book divided into four main parts. Part 
“Foundation Urban Society,” competent 
treatment background and historical develop- 
ment urban communities. Part II, “Urban 
Structure and Function,” dissects the urban 
organism traditional ways—groups, classes, 
spatial components, power structure, etc. Part 
III, “The Basic Urban Institutions;” deals with 
family, religion, government, and education. 
The inclusion communications and leisure and 
recreation institutions seems somewhat 
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forced. Part IV, “Urban Planning and Develop- 
ment,” most thoroughgoing treatment 
urban problems their practical implications 
for planning and administration. 

The content the text demonstrates com- 
mendable exploitation the most recent litera- 
ture and demographic statistics. Such docu- 
mentation perhaps its most valuable asset. 

book can everything everyone nor 
should any attempt be. The author has 


chosen what calls “functional approach.” 


Cole’s words: 


This book has functional approach. This 
order that the student urban sociology and 
urban affairs will have something take away 
from the course other than theoretical knowledge. 
This approach without apology, although theo- 
retical considerations have not been neglected. 
(p. 564) 


This approach enhances the value for one 
audience while lessening the value for another. 
Curricula planners are constantly faced with 
the problem how structure course content 
—whether direct toward the beginning 
the more advanced students, toward majors 
non-majors, etc. The ultimate needs the 
consumer well assumptions about previous 
training and background enter into the making 
this decision and the choice text hinges 
upon this decision. 

the area urban sociology particular, 
such decision crucial. The sociology student 
will look for understanding and explanation 
within the framework relatively systematic, 
coherent theoretical structure. The practitioner 
will more concerned with description and 
widening perspectives that the problems 
confronting him may viewed from broader 
context than his more less circumscribed 
special field. 

Although the author would doubt enter 
disclaimer, has apparently chosen the latter 
emphasis and his appeal more the para- 
sociologist. opinion the practical 


problem approach the author lives its 
promises and makes this especially useful 
book for the prospective social engineer, whether 
city planner, civic administrator, social 
worker, politician, other functionary. 

the same token, the text does hold less 
promise for the student who more interested 
principles than problems. Part raises 
some false hopes. The title “Urban Structure 
and Function” turns out convenient 
rubric for discussion and description struc- 
tural elements community society such 
classes, groups, etc., but fails treat the 
functions served these—nor are the struc- 
tural aspects tied together any systematic 
way. The author has dealt with many processes, 
problems, groups, and institutions, all which 
are significant any urban setting; but 
strings them together unrelated series 
essays instead showing their interrelation- 
ships. all fairness the author, should 
pointed out that early proposes unifying 
theme, namely, “adjustment,” the “basic ad- 
justments people seek make urban cul- 
tures” (p. 4). However, altogether too 
broad concept useful explaining urban 
society. is, fact, the encyclopedic nature 
the text which once its virtue well 
its limitation. 

final word, would like argue for 
incorporating “American” into all book titles 
this subject matter which the data, generaliza- 
tions, examples, and problems are drawn mainly 
from American society. This argument would 
less compelling the author’s emphasis was not 
what was called functional approach con- 
cerned with the myriads problems besetting 
the American urban community. Many the 
problems have their roots our own peculiar 
politico-economic heritage rather than urbaniza- 
tion such. 

AXELROD 


University Michigan 
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The Paradox Progressive Thought. Davip 
Minneapolis: University Minne- 
sota Press, 1958. ix, 272 pp. $6.00. 

Inspired the method Carl Becker’s The 
Heavenly City the Eighteenth Century Phi- 
losophers, Professor Noble offers interpre- 
tation the climate opinion shared 
leading thinkers the era American pro- 
gressivism. The description this climate 
opinion built upon analysis the writings 
nine representative men. These progressive 
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writers include such academic social scientists 
Richard Ely, Simon Patten, and Thorstein 
Veblen—who were concerned largely with eco- 
nomics—and James Mark Baldwin and Charles 
Cooley who were leaders the emerging 
disciplines social psychology and sociology. 
Johnson and Walter Rauschenbusch are 
included demonstrate the ways which 
Protestant theologians established relationships 
with the progressive climate opinion; Herbert 
Croly and Henry Demarest Lloyd are key ex- 
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amples journalistic reformers who helped 
construct the new visions social progress. 
While Professor Noble’s analysis pro- 
gressive thought does not have the stylistic ease 
and clarity Carl Becker, every serious stu- 
dent American intellectual history will want 


read his searching examination the meth- 


ods thought employed thése representative 
contributors progressive ideas. With sharp 
eye for faculty logic, the author exposes the 
contradictions and dilemmas which beset pro- 
gressive thinkers they tried fashion theo- 
ries social progress with the tools evolu- 
tion, pragmatism, and historical relativism. 
various ways they were trapped the paradox 
that Professor Noble believes central the 
intellectual. life the progressives. Imbued 
with fervant faith progress, these progres- 
sives were willing accept the material forces 
industrial and urban civilization 
mechanisms progress, but their projected 
good society was still inhabited men who 
possessed all the moral traits man his 
primitive state had often been 
imagined philosophers the eighteenth and 
nineteenth 


The Mass Communicators: Public Relations, 
Public Opinion, and Mass Media. CHARLES 
New York: Harper Bros., 
1958. 470 pp. $4.50. 


The Mass Communicators textbook de- 


signed for students schools mass communi- 
cations and public relations. The apparent pur- 


social and psychological context which the 
mass media operate. another example 
the current efforts bring social scientific per- 
spectives into professional education. 

The author Director Press Information 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sytem. His 
policy standpoint reflects the enlightened self- 
regulation and public service approach that 
network. not alarmed about one-party 
press, the growth monopoly, the decline 
cultural standards, the “hidden persuaders.” 
The book unencumbered any theoretical 
framework and its review existing research 
materials indeed meagre. Given the persist- 
ence trade school approach teaching 
journalism, this volume represents intellec- 
tual advance curriculum. However, the small 
minority professional schools who are pio- 
neering mass communications research will 
not find this text adequate substitute for ex- 
posing their students original theoretical and 
research materials. 

The book value teaching and re- 
search JANOWITZ 


The House Without Windows; France Selects 
President. MELNIK and 
Evanston, Row, Peter- 
son Co., 1958. 358 pp. $6.25. 


Melnik and Leites have written intensive 


and thorough study the election the Presi- 


dent France 1953 the “Congress 
Parliament” joint session the National 
Assembly and the Council the Republic). 
The study part continuing program, 
sponsored the Rand Corporation, which calls 
for detailed analysis various aspects 
French politics. The authors have been applying 
the same methods the continuous examina- 
tion the activities the National Assembly 
itself. equipment includes re- 
corder and hypotheses about human behavior 
which are derived from psychoanalysis. 

The result almost brilliant but rather 
brittle work which confirms the title, that is, 
that the Congress like the National Assembly 
indeed “house without windows”; place 
where the deputies are characterized 

exaggerated sense their own impor- 

[a] disregard the country’s real 

reactions [and] tendency ignore the out- 
side world and concentrate almost fanatically 
its [the Parliament’s] internal affairs. 

The study approaches brilliance because the 
observations are trenchant. falls short be- 
cause that just about all one gets. One wishes 
that the authors had condensed the descriptive 
portions and expended some effort reducing 
their observations ordered pattern. Such 
effort would contribute explanation 
the peculiar characteristics French parlia- 
mentary life. Aside from some observations 
with regard parallel phenomena French 
social life the authors have little nothing 
say this score. 

The result brittle because the author’s ob- 
jectivity consists tearing aside the cloaks 
the “players” and revealing the “infantile” 
bases their “delusions.” Perhaps because 
the style their comments lack both sympathy 
and humility. bit more both might have 
added immeasurably the overall quality 
the RoTHMAN 


Sociology. LUNDBERG, CLARENCE 
Edition. New York: Harper Bros., 1958. 
xxii, 785 pp. $6.50. 

The second edition this introductory text 
retains the emphases the earlier work, and 
thus whatever strengths and weaknesses attach 
thereto: science instrumental, its objectives 
prediction and control, its procedures opera- 
tional; scientific principles properly take the 
form empirical generalizations; social science 
and natural science are identical essence. 
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There one totally new chapter, “Sociology 
and Social Policy,” restating Lundberg’s position 
the roles sociologist scientist and citi- 
zen; and there are new discussions incorporated 
throughout. However, this primarily or- 
ganizational revision. Two additional new chap- 
ters, “The Processes Social Interaction” and 
“The Nature and Interrelationships Institu- 
tions,” are largely assemblages previously 
scattered materials. Some chapters have shifted 
location, sections have shifted among chapters, 
within chapters, and on. Plates and diagrams 
have been altered, and glossary terms added. 
Previous users will undoubtedly find this more 
coherent package. New readers will find 
carefully prepared STRYKER 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: Analysis 
Prejudice and Discrimination. 
vised Edition. New York: Harper Bros., 
1958. xi, 881 pp. $7.50. 

The five years since the first edition this 
valuable text appeared have witnessed 


cant changes the patterns intergroup re- 
lations and has yielded important experimental 
studies and empirical research the field 
racial prejudice and discrimination well 
new theoretical considerations the role 
minorities the social structure. revision 
was, therefore, imperative. With intensive re- 
vision about half the chapters and con- 
siderably expanded bibliography such pressing 
questions desegregation education, inter- 
racial housing, strategies for reducing prejudice 
and discrimination, and the place minorities 
economic, political, and legal processes the 
United States can now studied the light 
abundant new published material. The frame- 
work the original text has been way 
altered, however, nor have the authors aban- 
doned their concern for the total empirical scene. 
The chapters anti-semitism continue con- 
stitute distinct contribution the literature 
intergroup relations. The student minority 
problems who seeks for analysis rather than de- 
scription will find this revised text indispensable. 
ALEXANDER MARSH 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


and Touxo The 
Unified Factor Model: Its Position Psycho- 
metric Theory and Application Sociological 
Alcohol Study. Stockholm: Wiksell, 
Distributors for The Finnish Foundation for 
Alcohol Studies, 1958. 187 pp. Sw. Kr. 18:—, 

AND Report the 
National Conference Education for Leisure: 
The Role the Public School. Washington, C.: 
American Association, NEA, 1957. iii, pp. $1.00, 
paper. 

and Epwarp Civil Rights 
Inventory San Francisco. Part Employment. 
San Francisco: Council for Civic Unity San 
Francisco, 1958. xvii, 352 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Berman, How America Won the Wars 
and Lost the Peace. New York: Vantage Press, 
1958. 188 pp. $3.50. 

Best, and Jarre (Editors). 
Simple Methods Contraception: Assessment 
Their Medical, Moral and Social Implications. 
Planned Parenthood Federation America, 1958. 
pp. Twenty-five cent postage charge. 

G., Jr. Sociology and the Field 


Education. Prepared for the American Sociological 
Society. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1958. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Text with Adapted Readings. Second Edition. 
Evanston, Row, Peterson and Co., 1958. 
xvii, 661 pp. $6.50. 

The Study Leadership. Danville, Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1958. 487 pp. 
price indicated. 

New York, Report the New York 
City Housing Authority: Recommendations 
Organization and Management Policies. New 
York: The Council, 1958. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

NATHAN Social Work the Ameri- 
can Tradition. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
(Dryden Press), 1958. 404 pp. $4.75. 

ASSOCIATION TEACHERS PREVENTIVE 
Readings Medical Care. Chapel Hill: 
University North Carolina Press, 1958. xxi, 
708 pp. $6.50. 

And Mark Era: The Story 
the Harvard Business School. Boston: Little, 
Brown Co., 1958. xvi, 368 pp. $6.00. 
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Technical Education and 
Social Change. Fair Lawn, J.: Essential Books, 
Inc., 1958. 220 pp. $4.50. 

Dams, Tu. Hochschularbeiten aus 
und Agrarsoziologie, 1945-1957. Bonn: For- 
schungsgesekkschaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrar- 
soziologie E.V., 1958. 173 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

The Effects Threatening Rumor 
Study No. 10, prepared for Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and The Disaster Research Group. 
National Research Publication No. 517. 
Washington, C.: National Academy Sciences 
—National Research Council, 1958. xii, 116 pp. 
$2.00, paper. 

Population. The Rede Lecture, 1958. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. pp. Seventy- 
five cents, paper. 

Younc, Man and Land the Haitian 
Economy. Latin American Monograph No. 
Gainesville: University Florida Press, 1958. 
173 pp. price indicated, paper. 

(Editor). The Suburban 
Community. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1958. xxviii, 416 pp. $6.50. 

toria del Pensamiento Cultura Argentinos, 
1820-1880. Buenos Aires: Talleres 
1958. 128 pp. price indicated, paper. 


American Society. Florida State University 
Studies, No. 28. Tallahassee: FSU, 1958. viii, 
pp. price indicated. 

Southeastern China. London School Economics 
Monographs Social Anthropology, No. 18. 
London: Athlone Press, University London, 
1958. vii, 151 pp. s.net. 

Morton (Editor). Colloquium Over- 
seas China. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1958. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. xii, 368 pp. 
$5.00. 

Honduras. Mexico, F.: Instituto Indigenista 
Interamericano, 1958. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

for Government—A Decade’s Forecast. Chicago: 
Public Personnel Association, 1958. pp. $2.00, 
paper. 

cago: Public Personnel Association, 1958. viii, 
176 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Social Class American Soci- 
ology. Durham, C.: Duke University Press, 
1958. xiii, 231 pp. $6.00. 

The Fertility American Women. 

Census Monograph Series. For the Social Science 
Research Council cooperation with the 
Department Commerce, Bureau the Census. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. 
London: Chapman Hall, Ltd. xvi, 448 pp. 
$9.50. 

The Call Girl: Social and 
Psychoanalytic Study. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1958. 245 pp. $4.50. 

Western Malaya. London School Economics 
Monographs Social Anthropology, No. 17. 
London: Athlone Press, University 
1958. 151 pp. s.net. 

HAEUSSERMANN, Developmental Potential 
Preschool Children: Evaluation Intellectual, 
Sensory and Emotional Functioning. With Fore- 
New York: Grune Stratton, 
Inc., 1958. xvii, 285 pp. $8.75. 

Ernest Intraclass Correlation and the 
Analysis Variance. With Appendix Harr 
Gupta. New York: Henry Holt and Co. (Dry- 
den Press), 1958. 171 pp. $2.90. 


Jerome. Studies Jurisprudence and Crim- 


inal Theory. New York: Oceana Publications, 
Inc., 1958. vi, 300 pp. $6.00. 

(Editor). Human Relations 
and Modern Management. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1958. 256 pp. $5.30. 

Henry Industrial Evolution Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Monograph No. 93. Columbus, 
Bureau Business Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1958. xxv, 260 pp. $4.00. 

Social Security, 1949-1954. Geneva: ILO, 1958. 


201 pp. $3.00, paper. 


What World For Peace! New York: 


Vantage Press, 1958. pp. $2.50. 


Pricing Big Business: Case 
Approach. Washington, C.: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1958. xiv, 344 pp. $5.00. 

and National Insurance. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 162 pp. $2.90. 

Man and Society: The Basic 
Teachings Sociology. New York: Barnes 
Noble, Inc., 1958. xi, 339 pp. $1.45, paper. 

Press), 1958. xiv, 319 pp. $4.90. 


Voting: Statistical Study the House Rep- 
resentatives the Eight-first Congress. With the 
collaboration Frep Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University California Press, 1958. 
187 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Social Psychology. Third Edition. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1958. xi, 674 pp. $6.75, 

Mason, The Supreme Court 
from Taft Warren. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1958. xv, 250 pp. $4.95. 

McKenna, Intermediate Economic 
Theory. New York: Henry Holt Co. (Dryden 
187 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Jean. Les Groupes Pression 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1958. 371 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Moore, Political Power and Social 
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Power: Six Studies. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. xi, 215 pp. $4.50. 

Moreno, Los Factores Demograficos 
Planeacion Economica. Mexico, F.: Camara 
1958. 329 pp. price indicated, paper. 

MUENSTERBERGER, WARNER and AXELRAD 
(Editors). Psychoanalysis and the Social Sci- 
ences. Vol. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, Inc., 1958. 297 pp. $6.00. 

tors). Introduction Mass Communications Re- 
search. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1958. ix, 244 pp. $5.00. 

Scrence Selected Bib- 
liography Research and Development and Its 
Impact the Economy. Washington, 
Office Special Studies, NSF, 1958. iii, pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Ivan. Family Relationships and Delinquent 
Behavior. New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 
1958. London: Chapman Ltd. xii, 168 pp. 
$4.95. 

Trends Birth Rates the 
United States Since 1870. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1958. 203 pp. $3.50. 

Gasset, Jost. Man and Crisis. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish New 
York: Norton and Co., Inc., 1958. 217 
Pp. $4.50. 

Peretz, Don. Israel and the Palestine Arabs. With 
C.: Middle East Institute, 1958. xi, 264 pp. 
$5.00. 

Little Business the Ameri- 
can Economy. Illinois Studies the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. 42. Urbana: University 
Press, 1958. ix, 135 pp. $2.50, paper. 

Post-Critical Philosophy. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1958. xiv, 428 pp. $6.75. 

The Puerto Ricans. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 178 pp. $3.75. 

Rowe, Dorotuy. Speech Problems Blind 
Children. New York: American Foundation for 
the Blind, 1958. pp. Forty-five cents, paper. 

Ryan, Bruce. Sinhalese Village. collaboration 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University Miami 
Press, 1958. 229 pp. price indicated. 

Final Arbiter Federal-State Relations, 1789- 
1957. Chapel Hill: University North Carolina 
Press, 1958. vii, 241 pp. $5.00. 

Popular Religion: Inspirational Books America. 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, xi, 
174 pp. $4.50. 

Ireland and the American Emi- 
gration 1850-1900. Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press, 1958. 210 pp. $4.50. 

Henry and The Older 
Population the United States. Census Mono- 
graph Series. New York: John Wiley Sons, 
Inc., 1958. London: Chapman Hall, Ltd. xiii, 
223 pp. $6.00. 


Current Social Trends and Prob- 
lems Latin America. Latin America Mono- 
graphs, No. Gainesville: University Florida 
Press, 1958. iii, pp. price indicated, paper. 

Papers the Teaching Personality Develop- 
ment. Keele, Staffordshire: University College 
North Staffordshire, 1958. 138 pp. 12s. 

(Editors). Understanding Human Motivation. 
Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., 1958. xv, 507 
pp. $6.00. 

Sampling Opinions: Analysis Survey Pro- 
cedure. New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 
1958. London: Chapman Hall, Lid. xxi, 451 pp. 
$12.00. 

How Can Stay Pros- 
perous? Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 270. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1958. pp. 
Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Jack (Editor). Industrial Relations: 
The Next Twenty Years. East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1958. 215 pp. $5.00. 

Larson. Machine Method for 
Scaling Many Twelve Dichotomies. Pull- 
man: State College Washington, 1958. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Study Maximum Security Prison. Princeton, 
J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. xx, 144 
pp. $3.75. 

Princeton, J.: Princeton University Press, 
1958. xv, 461 pp. $15.00. 

Participation Union Locals. Evanston, 
Row, Peterson and Co.: 1958. xii, 255 pp. $5.50. 

Tanc, Economic Development the 
Southern Piedmont, 1860-1950: Its Impact 
Agriculture. Chapel Hill: University North 
Carolina Press, 1958. xv, 256 pp. $6.00. 

(Untrep Nations, ECONOMIC AND 
Industrialized Countries. Population Studies, No. 
27. New York: United Nations, 1958. xi, 182 pp. 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00, paper. 

Nations SCIENTIFIC AND” 
Trend Report and Bibliography. Prepared for 
the International Sociological Association with 
the support the International Committee for 
Secial Sciences Documeniation. Current Soci- 
ology, Vol. VI, No. 1957. Paris: UNESCO, 
1957. pp. 5-74. $1.25, paper. 

(UNESCO). Yearbook Human Rights for 1955. 
New York: United Nations, 1957. 43i pp. Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press. $4.50. 

hundred Selected Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining, Winter 1957-58. Bulletin No. 1232. 
Washington, C.: Superintendent Documents, 
1958. Forty-five cents, paper. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Varc, Missionaries, Chinese and Diplomats: 

The American Protestant Missionary Movement 

_in China, 1890-1952. Princeton, J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1958. xii, 335 pp. $6.00. 

(VETERANS ADMINISTRATION). War Blinded Veterans 
Postwar Setting. Washington, C.: Super- 
intendent Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. xiv, 260 pp. $1.50. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
Direct, Indirect and Disguised Measure- 
ment Rural Sociology. Technical Bulletin 26. 
Pullman: State College Washington, 1957. 

pp. price indicated, paper. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
Good Fortune: Second Chance Commu- 
nity. Bulletin 589, June 1958. Pullman: State 
College Washington, 1958. pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

The World Community, Peace, 
The United Nations. Sweden: Institute 
Social Research, 1958. 161 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Formation and Foreign Investment Underde- 
veloped Areas. analysis research needs and 
program possibilities prepared from study sup- 
ported the Ford Foundation. Maxwell School 
Series. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1958. 
170 pp. $3.00. 

bition. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1958. xiv, 239 pp. $5.00. 
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What the legal position 
parent-child relations? 


PARENTAL 
AUTHORITY 


The Community and the Law 


Julius Cohen, Reginald Robson, 
and Alan Bates 


This path-breaking book analyzes the similarities 
and differences between what the law says about 
parental authority and what the community thinks 
just and right. Using parental authority 
test area, presents new and reliable method. 
for measuring, other areas, the community’s 
moral sense relation the law. Among the sub- 
jects are: parental authority control the child’s 
property, determine education 
affiliation, prevent marriage refusing consent, 
and aspects the parent-child legal 
relationship. With maps, charts, tables. $6.00 
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TORNADOES 


OVER TEXAS 


Harry Estill Moore 


THE FULL-SCALE STORY 


TWO CITIES CRISIS 

After the two tornadoes dipped 
down into Waco and San Angelo, 
Texas, 125 were dead, 
$50,000,000 worth property was 
destroyed, and the social organiza- 
tions two cities had been wrecked. 
The total effect these catastro- 
and community structures, and the 
emotional reactions its victims 
(verbatum reports), have been 
fully documented TORNADOES OVER 
TEXAS, Harry Estill Moore, Pro- 
fessor Sociology, the Univer- 
sity Texas. The first such investi- 
gation its kind, rich its 
implications for the development 


theory disaster, and important 


all social scientists. Only %5.00 


UNIVERSITY TEXAS PRESS, 


Published the 
Austin 12, Texas 


Sponsored the research 
publication program 
THE HOGG FOUNDATION 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH. 
Devoted the better 
understanding mental 
health principles and the 
initiation new patterns 
community organization 
and service. 
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CLASSIC 
\ 
DISASTER 
t TOR” EXA 
av 


important new text 
for the introductory 
course sociology 


Sociology and social life 


Kimball Young and Raymond Mack 
Northwestern University 


clear, up-to-date presentation basic concepts 


Without sacrificing breadth coverage, this im- 
portant new text focuses fundamental principles 
essential the introductory course. gives 
the student who will further sociology 
familiarity with the subject that required 
the educated man. provides the necessary ori- 
entation and foundation for the student who will 
study the field. 


systematic theoretical framework 


The authors’ examination man’s social life 
built around four concepts which are shared all 
contemporary sciences: structure, function, pat- 
tern, and process. Within this systematic theo- 
retical framework, the basic data social rela- 


tions and social organization are presented and 


each major social institution analyzed. 


American Book Company 


When writing Advertisers please mention the REVIEW 


SOCIOLOGY: 


Text with Adapted Readings 


SECOND EDITION 
Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 


Chapter “Social Organization,” has been considerably sim- 
plified; now includes discussion social roles. Chapter 
“Culture,” includes material. Chapter “Social- 
ization,” now includes brilliant précis Mead’s Mind, 
Self, and Society. Chapters 10, 13, and have been 
partially rewritten. addition, data have been brought 
date throughout the book, and striking new photos and new 
charts and tables have been added. Most changes appear 
Part One. The structure and scope the book, widely ap- 
proved, remain the same before. xvii 660 pp. $6.50 


READER 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 


Anthropological Approach 
William Lessa and Evon Vogt, Editors 


Sixty-five articles fifty-eight authors. “This, surely, 
parochial book. ... swings through the centuries and all 
the continents. The authors represent many nationalities and 
professions. have bishops and anthropologists, literary 
critics and sociologists, psychiatrists and clergymen, adminis- 
trators and psychologists. And the full gamut the religious 
experience emerges the materials: rationality and passion; 
the supplication bliss and dread; lurking, snake-like 
fear; the carrion gobbling the garbage sensations; mis- 
trust and lurking insolence; insolence against higher creation; 
the drift spent souls; the striving for center life; the 
wheeling upon dark void; the unquenched desire worship.” 
From the foreword Clyde Kluckhohn. 614 pp. $7.25 


PETERSON COMPANY 


Evanston, White Plains, New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 


CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND SOCIETY 


The Reorientation 
European Social Thought 
1890-1930 


Professor Harvard University 


history ideas and thinkers, this the only book which sur- 
veys the new social thought that shaped the twentieth-century 
mind. Freud, Croce, Bergson, Durkheim, Sorel, Pareto, Mosca, 
Péguy, Proust, Hesse, and Mann are among the protagonists 
the dramatic story the genesis and interplay modern concepts 
about man and his society. 

The variety interests and disciplines represented these 
men indicates the range and Society and the 


freshness its approach. For for all who 
think seriously about the dilemma civilization today —this 


obligatory book. 
*Library Journal 
433 pages Index 
$6.00 most bookstores 


ALFRED KNOPF, Publisher 
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IMPORTANT TEXTS 


Population Its Human Aspects 
HAROLD PHELPS and DAVID HENDERSON. 
study population which combines insights from 
many disciplines. 


512 pages, $6.00 


Social Psychology, 3rd Edition 

KIMBALL YOUNG. results the 
most recent research social interaction and 
group behavior. 


632 pages, $6.00 


Technology and Social Change 


FRANCIS ALLEN, HORNELL HART, DEL- 
BERT MILLER, WILLIAM OGBURN, and 
MEYER NIMKOFF. Technology and applied 
science dominant western society. 


529 pages, $7.00 


The Sociology Social Problems 
PAUL HORTON and GERALD LESLIE. 


Each social problem treated value conflict, 
social disorganization, and personal deviation. 


584 pages, $5.75 


The Crime Problem, 2nd Edition 


WALTER RECKLESS. Revised and enlarged 
include eight new chapters and series first- 
hand case histories. 


728 pages, $6.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
West 32nd Street, New York New York 


When Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN REVIEW 


RONALD 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
PAUL LANDIS, State College Washington 


This new basic textbook designed 
develop the student’s awareness social 
phenomena the world his own ex- 
perience. Its unusually extensive coverage 
includes systematic treatment 

structure with discussions the roles and 


statuses the sex, age, and occupational 
groups; social control; social institutions; 
etc. Instructor’s Manual available. Excep- 
tionally clear organization the material.” 
—PHILIPP WEINTRAUB, Hunter Col- 
lege. 158 ills.; 726 pp. 1958. $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY—An Introduction Social System 


IRWIN SANDERS, 


introduction the generic character- 
istics all communities, regardless size 
location. Thorough and systematic, this 
new textbook examines series indi- 
vidual social traits which are then tied 
together that the student can view the 
community social system. Basic soci- 


University Kentucky 


ological concepts are introduced re- 
quired. rings together and summa- 
rizes much research that has been recently 
done different areas which bear upon 
community SUT- 
tables; 431 pp. 195 $6.00 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
ROBERT FARIS, University Washington 


This outstanding college textbook 
analyzes the basic concepts social organ- 
ization, disorganization, and personal dis- 
organization. Drawing materials from 
the whole field sociology, amply illus- 
trated case examples, the book considers 


WHY MARRIAGES 


specific areas disorganization and ex- 
amines the prospects for social 
good book has been made better 
SOCIAL RESEARCH. 2nd Edition. 664 
pp. 1955. $5.75 


WRONG 


Hazards Marriage and How Overcome Them 
JAMES BOSSARD and ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 


—both University 


JUST PUBLISHED. Two well-known authorities examine the socio-cul- 
tural factors that undermine the stability marriage America today, 
and give practical advice coping with them. Using case histories from 
their own extensive experience, the authors highlight the social pressures 
which lead overemphasis sex and.too-early marriage. Stress given 


the importance common aims, common backgro 


unds, and attitude 


respect for family unity. the authors ONE MARRIAGE, 


FAITHS. 224 pp. 


THE Press COMPANY 


East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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and world 


PAUL LANDIS 
The State College Washington 


this new textbook, social problems 
are studied cross-cultural context 
emphasizing the effects political, so- 
cial, economic, and technological change 
man and society. Drawing vast 
amount new research material, the 
author depicts contemporary social dis- 
abilities against background increas- 
ing world industrialization, including the 
most up-to-date treatment problems 
heretofore ‘underdeveloped’ areas. 
Wide use examples and relevant illus- 
trations make this timely 
trating textbook. 


write for examination copy 
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Outstanding Holt texts sociology 
including Dryden titles: 


THE SOCIOLOGY RELIGION 
Thomas Ford Hoult 


SOCIAL WORK THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Wayne Vasey 


MARRIAGE, Revised Edition 
Earl Lomon Koos 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS MIDCENTURY 
Jessie Bernard 


MODERN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Edited Howard Becker and Alvin 


READINGS SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 3rd Ed. 
Edited Eleanor Maccoby, Theodore Newcomb, 


and Eugene Hartley 
Available January: 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Mischa Titiev 


BASIC COURSE SOCIOLOGICAL 


STATISTICS 
Jr. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
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POPULAR Books America 


LOUIS SCHNEIDER and 
RELIGION SANFORD DORNBUSCH 


The names Norman Vincent Peale, Fulton Sheen, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Bruce Barton, Peter and others have 
long been household words for millions Americans who have 
bought their books and, presumably, found them 

Why, over several decades, have these books been unique 
phenomenon American they appeal more 
the resources magic, suggesting means for power and suc- 
cess, than the resources religion? 

answer such questions, Professors Schneider and Dornbusch 
have brought under shrewd scrutiny books American in- 
spirational religious literature. They cover the important time 
from 1875 1955, how the themes have changed 
our culture changed. 

LOUIS SCHNEIDER now professor sociology Purdue 
University. author Freudian Psychology and Veblen’s 
Social Theory, and co-author Power, Order and the Economy. 

SANFORD DORNBUSCH associate professor soci- 
ology the University Washington. His writings include 
Primer Social Statistics. 212 pages $4.50 


% 


CONTINUITY All Material from Original 

AND CHANGE Studies 
AFRICAN Edited WILLIAM BASCOM 
CULTURES and MELVILLE HERSKOVITS 


The rapidity with which the Western world has impinged 
upon Africa apparent that the continuing strength 
Africa’s own deeply rooted cultural traditions often under- 
estimated. 

The fourteen anthropologists, whose articles are presented, 
trained their specialities Northwestern University. Their 
essays African art, music, languages, population, economics, 
and religion have unity method and point view that 
illuminates the basic theme deep cultural strength amid 
flux and change. 

WILLIAM BASCOM chairman the Department 
Anthropology the University California. 

MELVILLE HERSKOVITS, author Man and His Works, 
chairman the Department Anthropology Northwestern 
University. 336 pages $7.50 
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your bookseller, directly from publisher: 
The University Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Canada: The University Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONS 
Interdisciplinary Approach 


Lawrence Bee 
University Kansas 


Extensive its treatment many topics which 
are generally touched upon briefly not all, 
this text develops systematic theory person- 
ality patterns that different people bring court- 
ship and marriage, and applies the theory through- 
out the text. Draws material from such diverse 
fields sociology, psychology, anthropology, physi- 
ology, litera- 
ture, education, 

ics, psychiatry, 
and social work. 


case HARPER THE 
AMERICAN 


BOOKS 
index 
FAMILY 


494 pages 


MARRIAGE 


Sister Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P. 
Our Lady the Lake College 


Using the social system frame reference, this 
comprehensive study relates the American family 
each stage its life cycle other social sys- 
tems—church, state, economy and school. multi- 
disciplinary approach used which incorporates the 
most recent studies. The text devotes equal attention 
all stages the family life cycle. Anthropological 
data family variations and relevant historical ma- 
terial are reviewed. 


Concise, end-of-chapter cross references 
other standard texts, bibliography, case studies, il- 
lustrations. 


567 pages index $6.50 


Harper Brothers, 33rd St., New York 
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Population Growth and Economic 
Development Low-Income 


Ansley Coale and Edgar Hoover 


study the alternatives confronting low-income countries 
with respect population growth that shows the nature and extent 
economic gains resulting from fertility reduction. India used 
case study this book that has direct implications for all 
low-income, agrarian areas entering into program economic 
development. 


400 pages. Tables charts. $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


absorbing 1958 textbook 


PERSONALITY: Interdisciplinary Approach 
Louis Thorpe, University Southern California, 


illuminating survey the major contributions the study 
personality, this junior-senior text vividly summarizes the 
most recent studies sociology, perchology, education, social 
psychology, and cultural anthropology. Its carefully balanced 
analysis contrasting theories personality points the way 
toward consistent and integrated view this vital subject. 


368 pages, $5.50 


PLANNING FOR MARRIAGE 


Oliver Butterfield, San Antonio College 


warmly human text, Planning for Marriage outlines sen- 
sible approach the building truly happy marriage. 


351 pages, $5.25 


Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander St. Princeton, New Jersey 
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UNITED. NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC and CULTURAL 


ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


quarterly publication. Subscription, $3.50 year. Single copies, $1.00 
Starting with Volume Number $6.50 year. Single copies $2.00 


Just issued: Volume Number 
Part TRENDS RECENT RESEARCH RACIAL 


RELATIONS 


Britain, Anthony Richmond—United America, Herbert Blumer 


Part ORGANIZATION THE SOCIAL SCIENCES; NEWS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Current Studies and research centres. Sym the term “Structure”, 
Paris, 10-12 January 1958: The Institut developpment économique 
social, Université Paris—The Junta das Missoes Geograficas Investi- 
Cientificas Ultramar, Lisbon—The Swiss Institute International 
tudies, Zurich—The Laboratory Research Social Relations the Uni- 
versity Minnesota, Minneapoli 


Now preparation: 

INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY SOCIAL AND CUL- 
TURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Works published 1956. Publishing date, November 1958. 

380 pages $6.50 


Also now 


REPORTS AND PAPERS THE SOCIAL SCIENCES SERIES, 


Selected Documentation for the Study Race Relations, compiled Jean Viet. 
pages (paperbound) $1.00 


RECORDS THE GENERAL CONFERENCE (UNESCO), 
NINTH SESSION, NEW DELHI 

compilation general information documents and proceedings. 

793 pages $8.00 

REPORT THE DIRECTOR GENERAL THE ACTIVITIES 
THE ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 1957 


complete source information the advances made Unesco technical 
assistance, education, science and exchange programs during 


Place your order for single copies standing order for series with: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 
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What opportunities exist for How much integration there 
Negroes medicine? medicine major United 
How well qualified are Negro States and South? 


applicants medical school? What are the factors which 


What the status medical block facilitate integration 
care provided for Negroes? the field What 
Negroes? are the trends integration? 


Read NEGROES AND MEDICINE 
Dietrich Reitzes 


ith information obtained from more than medical colleges and major 
cities—Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, Gary, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Angeles, Washington, C., St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, New 
Orleans and Nashville—this book provides the first thorough analysis ever 
made Negroes and medicine the United States. valuable addition 
the study race relations general well the particular field 


medicine. 
COMMONWEALTH FUND BOOK 


$7.00 through your bookseller, from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


The English Health Service 


HARRY ECKSTEIN. Where does socialized medicine stand after ten years 
trial Britain? this enlightening account the origins, achievements, and short- 
comings the English Health Service, the author examines the condition British med- 
icine before 1948, when the Service went into operation defines the objectives and struc- 
ture the Service, and shows how has worked out the light its original aims. 
This valuable and original interpretation offering sound criticism and concrete 
suggestions well correcting and systematizing previous discussions. $5.50 
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